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id"^ govern Bent. "The Civil War- That rould Have, Been" crea-tes a 
lypothetical situction which requires the participant to analyze the 
causes of the Civil War. Ir. "History on TV Eneny or Ally of tie 
Social Studies program, students iinvestigate the reliability of 
television docudrasa, con-temporary social drama", historically based 
drama, and a docuiDentary- "How to Make School and Classroom Rules . 
riasier to Swa,llow" * involves analyzing the need for rulesi In separate 
unit^ on local govern men*: , historic p:^eservat ion, the right to 
privacy, and youth and the law, students interview local governrasnt 
officials,, organize into ^political pressure groups, assess their 
attitudes toward the role of the police, incarceration, the deattx 
penalty, violence, and organized criaie. "The Struggle for Rugged 
Individualism During the Depression" examines Sew Deal reforia and 
physical/psychological effects or the AoerUcan people who. experienced 
the Daprassion- In. a study .of the old west st udents discuss a 
fictitious town which had 'no . laws. ^"The Hose Front in World War I and 
World War II" focuses on the effect of war on the economy and lives 
of various groups in- society. The" final sat, "Presidential Decision 
Making" is intended for above average .students and examines how 
presidents throughout history lia ve used their roles to their, 
advantage. (KC) . • , ' . ► 
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Char let, games. The Civil War That Could Have Been (Grades 8-12). 
:y 'A creative approach to comparing the cond1t16ns of nineteenth century 
/ / sTaj^s in the South with those of their contemporary immigrant factory 
''■ ';>. v,V/o/kers in the North. 

/' • •■■ ■ ' • ■ . . ' \ ' • '. 

Charlet, James, History of T.V.— Eneniy or Ally of ttie Social Studied , 

^ Classroom (Grades 8-12). ^ ^ 

//'>[' By critically analyzing a variety of popular t.v. shows, students 
learn- to distinguish factua,! from fictional his tori\cal information. 

Charlet, James, How to Make School and Classroom Rules Easier to Swallow 
(Grades 8-12). " \ 

First; students discuss and analyze the need for rules in their class- 
room and then they apply what they have ^learned to examining- the need 
for rules in society in' general. 

• Jones, Judy, Local' Government (Grades 8-12).. 

Students learn more about their local government by viewing a filmV 
strip, role playing and interviewing local government officials. / 

Jones, Judy, The Process of Historic Preservation at the Local Community 
. Level (Grades 8-12)-. ~ ~" ' ~ / 

Students learn to organize themselves into a political pressure /group 
intent on preventing the destruction of a building. 

Jones, Marian. The Right to Privacy: Search and Seizure (Grades 8-12). 

Students learn about the protections which the Fourth Amendment affords 

U.S. citizens, they assess their attitudes toward policemen and the 
legitimate authority of the policemen'. 

• Putney, Fred, Youth and the Law_ (Grades 8-12). 

Students learn informatio^n and assess their values regarding several 
law- related topics, including the role of the policeman, incarceration , 
the death penalty, violence, and or gajii zed crime. 

Ragsdale,. Nancy, The Struggle for Rugged Individualism During the Depression 
'(Grades B-lTf. 

■ Students examine the problem which existed durfng the depression, the 
ttypes of New Deal reforms created to an^liorate these problems, and 
^ .Vthe phys i cal -psychol ogi ca 1 effects of these problems, ort the well-being 
of the American people who experienced the depression. 
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Van Skike, David, laaw—Mho Needs Them? : A Fanciful' look at Life in the Old 
West (Srades 8-12). , " ' ~ ' ■ : 

Designed to accompany a study of the old west, students discuss a fic- 
titious town which has no laws and by doing so, they learn that a 
society cannot ej^ist without laws, » . 

Wilson, Virginia, The Home F.ront in World War i and World War II (Grades 8-12). 
Students learn about the effects which war has on economic financing and 
government controls, civil rights and the 'daily life style of various 
groups in society. These activities are designed to be used with aver- 
age high, school studeiits. . 

Wilson, Virginia, Presidgntlal Decision-Making (Grades 8-12).* * 
" Students learn aboqt the major Voles of ftlie American President and about 
how Presidents throughout history have used these roles to their advan- Jl 
tage when making 'important decisions. These activities are designed /^y 
to be used with the above average high school student. ' /''/ 
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NOTE TO THE TEACHER: 

The American Civil War was not simply the most costly war of lives in 
American history, it was a cataclysmic social and economic event which , 
reverberates throughout' our society today. -Since standard textbook explana- 
tions tend to oversimplify this complex event, the Civil War. remains largely 
misunderstood. Even more dangerous is the use that many people make of their 
oversimplified understanding of the war in explaining current racial tensions 
and northc-south divisions which still ej#St today. 

The "Civi\ War That Could Have Been" does not simply look at the same 
old facts from the Southern point of view. It is not an attempt to prove 
that the South was right. Rather, it attempts to show that perhaps the 
North was yrong. The difference? It is a mind game which omits the class- 
ical assumptions. It looks at the situation instead of the content. Today, 
Northerners are so 'sure they were right. Slacks are so sure they were degraded. 
Southerners are so sure they v/ere victimized, that ea^h side seems, far more 
interested In maintai ping its version of the war tho^understanding it. that, 
of course, simply compounds the >probl em. • » ' 

By creating a hypothetical construction, which logic says could have 
happenect exactly this way with opposite results for all the same original 
reasons, the participant must draw back and re-analyze. . Its major thrust 
is to show that in, this conflict— as in so many other, even at a personal 
level, both sides were right--and both sides were wrong. That is why there 

wa? a. war. * I 

This activity set should be taught immediately after the standard text- 
book version of the Civil War and it should follow the sequence lessons as ^ 
suggested. Activities 1 and 2 are critically important to establish the . 



proper mental stage \^ for Activity 3 which Is tlie heart of the unit. Activity 4 
should pull it an together for the students. Activity 5 Is the "proof of the 
pudding'^ and may be o^riitted in the interest of tin^^ but it not only "ices the 
cake," It is f ul-V of ^tudent activities which they enjoy» and hopefully will 
leave them with more qi^estions than answers. , 



APPROXIMATE TIME REQUIRED: 



Activity 



No. of Class 
Periods Required 



Evaluation " 



1 

1-2 
2 
1 

1-2 

i 




RESOURCE MATERIALS INCLUDED 
IN'THE ACTIVITY SET 
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AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS:" 
Filmstrlp ^Sound) 



For^e Student 
■ t 



A German $ettler''s View . Stanford, Calif.': Multi -Media Pro- * 
ductions, Jnc.» CCost = $12.95). 

The Irish Experience. Stanford, Calif.: Multi -Media Pro- 
ductions, Inc., (Cost= $12.95). . 

The Slovak Man . Stanford, Calif.: Mul ti -Media Productions . 
Inc., (Cost = $12.95).. 

The South Lookf Forward: 1-861 . Stanford, Calif.: Multi- 
Media Productions, Inc., (Cost = $12.95), . 



Photo Aids 



Child Labor . (Published by Documentary Photo Aids) Culver 
City. Calif-: Social Studies School Service, (Cost = 
$10.00). I r • . . 

Industria lization and Social Pr oblems . (Published'by 

Documentary Photo Aids) Culver City, Calif, : Social 
Studies School Service^- (Cost =-$6.50) . 



EXCERPTS FROM BOOKS: 



"Slums and Sweatshops." In Jacob A. Riis, The Battle With 
The Slums . "New York, NY: MacMillan Publishing Co., 



WORKSHEETS AND/OR HANDOUTS: 



Activity Set Evaluation . 
Chart Coinoaring Inmi grants a*id Slaves 
The Civil' War That Could Have Been 
Epilog ' . 



..;<i-."- 



For the Te a c Her As 
Background Information 

Activity Set Evaluation Answer Key 

•' • . 8 ■ 



No. Per 
Act. Set 



35 



35 
35 
35 
35 



Activity'! 1 



Instructional 
1 

ditions. 



instructional , ^ . - ^ 

Objective: A'fter discussing the photo aids, the students wilKbe.able to 
: ] list factual information about the early American factory con- 



:^ . « - • ..... 
MateVials: Photo Aids— "Industrialization -and Social. Problems' 

"Chi Id, Labor" 



Teacher Activities 



Introduce unif to students by explaining time (about 
1 week) and purpose (to .look at what you just fin- 
ished froma different angle) . Share with them, in 
your own words , some df the rationale from the "Note 
To The Teacher." Explain that some of our history . • 
is dead and gone (The War of 1812 or the Spanish- 
American War has no direct bearing on their everyday' 
lives) some is sinply very interesting (pioneers, 
cowboys, indians) but some they are still living 
with. If they are Black, Qr if they are White, or 
if they are Southern, or if they are living in the 
Southi or if .they are ^Northerners you now have them^ 
covered!) they* need to understand the Civil War - not 
the Battles, but the causes. . . 

Ask these questions: "We have just finished studying 
the Civil War. What caused it? 

i ■ 
Qid you Jcnow that more Americans lost their lives in 
this war than ALLOTHER WARS THE U.S. HAS' FOUGHT 
SINCE THEN - ALL P'UT TOGETHER!? (True: if yoO add 
all U.S. casualties for the Spanish-American War, WWI, 
WWII. Korea, and Vietnam - still don't total the CiviJ 
War. You may want to have resources standing by to 
confirm this - some won't believe it). Do you really 
believe all that was to "free" a few slaves? Do som 
Slacks talk today ^f being "freed"- 120 year^ .a'fter-tbe 
law was passed freeing them? Why? Do whites and 
Blacks" today get along with no problems anywhere? 
some Southerners still talk like the war is still 
going on? Does the federal govemn^nt still seem to 
give the South a hard time about things (§.*g.» HEW-UWC] 
that theV leave others alone about? Did you know that 
today more than 95% of all Southern public schools are 
fully integrated, and that just over 20% of all ♦ ' 
Nojfthe*rn*and Western public schools are? 



Student Activities 



Do 



"Slavery" they say. 
Accept' it for now. 

I 
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Activity 1 (Continued) 

Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



♦ 

Explain that we are about to look at- history in a very 
different way than the textbooks do. ' 

2. Show approprate pictures - "Industrializatioq and Social 
Problems" • \, 

Read captions, to class - elicit response. . 

3. Show appropriate pictures - "Child Labor",Repeat. 

Explain to the students that these pictures were taken 
later in- the 19th century, but the conditions they por- 
tray, probably existed earlier. ^ * • 

In conclusion, /Stress the point that poor factory con- 
ditions existed in the North before, during and after 
the Civil War even though* the attention of the public 
was directed toward the South and its slavery. 



student discuss fac- 
tory conflitipns por^ 
trayed in photos. 



4> 



« « 



' Activity € 



Histructional ' ' ^ ^ jj 

Objective: After viewing the filmstrip, students vdn be arble to add 

additional infonnation to their list regarding poor 19th 
• ^ century factory conditions. . 



* Materials; 



Filmstrips.— "The Irish ExpeWence" 

"The German 3e"ttlers Viev?" 
"A 'Slovak Man of SteeV 

•Excerpt froir Book- -"Slums and Sweatshops" 



Spepial Directions 
«■ to the Teacher: . . , . ^.^^ 

All threrri 1ms trips can be shown in one period if they are 
. , prepaVed properly. It is very importajrit to use all t^iree • 

- because- they reinforce' each other and later activities are , 
' tied. tQ them. Since you are merely using inwigration to set 
. » iip your hypothetical construction next, ^ void teaching immi- 

gration at this point. You may want to asli th§|n some detailed 
• content questions ibf your own, but direct 'them to .tooking<fdr 
' . ........ . ^ns&ar^ to.the'^questions bfelow -throughout the series. * 



Teacher Activities 



-Student Activities 



1. Show filmstrips (any order) ' ' ' ' ^. 

2. Before viewing, direct- students to look 'for these 
answers: a) What were average working hours*? »^ 

b) What was tjm average pay?- * 

c) Describe ^ir homes, facilities, and 
neighborhoods. * - 

. . d) How were they treated by th^ir bosses on 

' • ' the job? 

e) How were they treated by the "average 
American.?" Give examples. 

f) Why didnH they move to another job else- 
, ' where? 

g) What did tl^ey have'^o look fonfard to? 

h) Could they ever improve their* situation? 
Did they? ' , 

3. (Optional) tod .out or read orally ta class "Slums" and 
Sweatshops." - • ' . , 
Teacher: If yo\* decide to omit this, it is .^ood back- 
ground Information for you. 



View filmstrips. 

Write. down answers 
and keep for Activity 
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\<iWivcau^fPArly in^irkcJ lKl\vccn . litieal Mackm;u! is n<> iirgumLiit. 

\\\c iwo p.iti':c5s l^us«icK as \y;is tp But il 155 ;uul tbc nioNt |X)\\viful of 
;u\ncip.nca, throv all its wcs-Ui argumfui$ that can be urged. Morcr 
onto ihc skic uf the g'xlsting cue- ovcr.^it is ^uu* merely blackmail 
fcijQy and of ■j;old..ThcJi\{&incs$- ..Tberc can l>c iiulc -dcmlit enough 
nicnS Stiund .Moiiey 'teague, .the that a most serious . paiiic act-ually • 
llo.itd hi Tm^^ Stnjijd >t<»n'cy * would folW i D^'iiiucratic vic- 
Le'agtie, the, Dry ; Gck^s Sftiind tbry, and tlic pcopTciwho would »go 
Nfoney Lci^^uc, ;^e4 Commercial uodcr are exactly tlic farmers and ^ 
Travckrs'-$(.Hmd "Sim^ League— operatives {workir^j Svlw ii^cUiic.'^ 
tK<^^ sprang 'up in c!^|^;iy corner of ^ - toward ^rec, coinage.^. .. 
th<ie6m«Ty tmd cnt<;aSi As focthe.rcal issue of the cam-; 

' activ-c-prtipaganda for ^fr. M^Kin- |iaign^f, I sheuld father sayt the" 

'ley. The ellcft, as I sl^j^id4 i"*5gc, ! nominal isiuc-^vcrybody has wcU- 
has been enormous. . : g . - 'j^gh forgoucn it.,^.hcther the free 
Business went f urthtf?lHan, sound coinage of silver 3t the* ratio of 16 
nioAcy leagues. Itv" p^miscd a to 1 with gold would .bring silver 
world.sh.lking panic .if Brj-nn up to par, or feave gold at a^prc-- 
were elected. .You may -sOfyJlhat po- ' mium, nobody cares td asik., ' - 

• ' ' . - ' .V/,?:; ^ , . ■ ■ ■ ^ , ■ 

• . ' VI'-. ^ . . ■ f 4 . 

* ■ '^^ ^ I • ■ 1 ■ - 
- 'iis natural fBcrcase in population and'"thc ris- 
ing ifdc'cf immigration created great pr^lcms. in America's cities at the', 
turn of the c«ntury. The population of il* cities grcw'mqch faster than ' 
good housing could be built. This mushrooming growth ircquently re- 
sulted in app-illing living conditions. Tenement rapartnichts were bftcii^ 
dirty and t)vcrcrowdcd; entire families, lived in bh«ror' two* rooms. Fresh 
air, suiHight, and spacc^wcre hard u^nd in the crow^slum ndglibor- 
hoods of big cities. '** * v 

ilic" rapid growth of faciofics in American dttcs ttlso brought prob- - 
Icnis. Working conditions were poor and wages were low. Women and 
children sometimes worked unbelievably long hours. Th&^jusincssmcn- 
who operated factories, of this'kind Avcre. cs^cd "sweatas"; the factories 
Uicmsclvcs were called "sweatshops." 

Aroii^ca By the problems pt thrciticT. rcfdrmer-Ja-<5&^ 
inves^gatcd slum , tenements and sweatshops. In two books, written 
twelve I'cars apart, Riis described in vivid detail the housing and working 
■ conditions he found in New York Ci^y. ' * 



i 



Sitim. pp. 14-25. i:tv>^^>5^*^ Tlic 
.M.uv J^iis Rc^irinfed by |>crnmM<>ii i4 the 



Hubfisiicfs* 

\ Look at the 
liaxtcr -Street 



"dcfts oC dcath'Mn 



*|Jrcn U\ Wil until chlnulJB > Un- 

'trappcd Mill pt|H!S opcnctWiMo cv* 
cry h^it niui {Wiis<inctl tcsianis* 
Where tlie '*'^lcns of dcath*\wdc 
in Uaxtcf Siucci, btg Iwrracks 
crowdcid ciur the old sli.imic< More 
(;^ime every day. . . . j Sonic] had 
been built only a»liulc while when 



\ the health ijispcctor,* into which ^ x ^ - ' ^ ,t u 
^ . ^ V t ^ ^ I • ♦cumnlamt cani? to the IJoard of 

the $un iiiht never enters . , . that • tt Li g n * a t<* - a 
. ' % T t , t y I Health' of smells in the homes. A 

arc dnrk-. damp and dismal ^^^^.^^ .^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

, .thrnuglxmt all the days ofi-the year. ^ jj ,y,, .^^n 

■ v n.id^fra->N*ichit,,is no eNaggera|ion- aoWn.' in. the Velbr and. digging. 

^To say that the iiioncy p,d to the -^i, ^fi-.^ the wast2 

. owners .is rent is litcrnuy the ^ 

of Wood.*" . , The mortality offi- 
-cially regi^Sitercd in those "dens of 

death^* .ivos^ 17.5 per cent of their 

. j^ipulatior^. - • • • 

A doxen steps* away in Mulberry 

Street* called **Death*$ Tliorough- 

fafc** iu'th^ same r€|x>rt, wcbc the 

"Did • ChUr^h* Tenements." ... 

''One of the largest contributors to 

the hospitals,;'*, this repulsive pile 

had seen the cky when men and 

women sat tihdcr its roof* and wor-^ 
* sHij^cd God When the congrega- 
tion gr^^^ rich, it handed over its 

house to the devil and moved up- 
town. Thai is not putting it too 

strongs ' Counting . . ^ the ^ front 

tenements that shut out what little 

air and sunshine might otherwise 
/' ha^c reached the wretched tenants, 

it had a population of 360 accord- 

4ng to ihe record, and a mortality 

of 75 per thousand! ... 
Men and ut>men were found liv* 

Jng in cellars deep down* under 
- the ground. , \ J in cellars near the , 

"■rivei: the tide ro^ and ielli com- 
pelling the tenants to keep tJ^c chU*. 

^ Rcpoct of Bo&rd d Kealcb^ New York* 
18%. ^ 



pipe^ was a hfinti* It had simply 
. been r^n three feet into the g;round^^36f 
and. was 'not connected with thc^^ 
sewer. ^ . * ^ 

The houses J>vere built to selL«*H| 
That thc^ killed. tlie tenants was^^ 
no concxrn of f the}, builder's, ♦ .ijf 
A dozen years after, when it^pf 
Jvippqied that a row of tenements"^ 
he was building f<cll down ;^head^^ 
of time, before they %vcrc finished 
and sold, and killed the workmen^n^ 
he was arrested pnd sent to Singjgjp * 
Sjng^ for ten*, years, for mnn ^ ^ 
slaugh;jj:[r. That time be had fw*^^' 
gotten to ^ut Um^ in the mortar^SB 
it was )ust sand. When the hou&cssS 
fell in the' sight of men, the lawEM 
was at last :ible 10 make hi,m le- 
s|X}nsible. ... 

Knocking a 'man in the head 
with an ax or ^i^king a knife into 
Tiim goes aga I nS the "graini Slowly 
poisoning a hundred so that the 
pcKrkcts pf one be made to bulge 
may not even banish a man from 
respcictablf society- We arc a queer 
lot in some things, .-^ v r 



^ Sing SIngf s New Yc^k |^nsoo« 
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iTwcnWBfjts^cs of typhoid fever 
froni a Mni:1c house in one ycnr 
was the record that hixd gone un- 
considcfej. Bcdrcxuiis in tcriemcms 
were daric closely utterly widiout 
ventilation^ There couldn't be any. 
The ho^ises were buih like Iruge 
scjuarc boxcss covering ncnrly tl»e 
whale of the igt. Some light dime 
in at' the ends hut the middle was 
always bh^ck- Forty Ihousand %vin-^ 
dows, cut by order di the Health 
Board jthat first year^.gavc las a 
daylight view of the slum: ^'dbmp 
and* rotten . and dark, walls and 
l>anistcrs sticky with constant aiois- 
lure-*^ , 

Think of' living babies in such 
hellholes; and make a note of % 
you iti tht young' cities who can 
siill head d{T the slum where wc 
have to wrestle with it for our sins^ 
Forbid the putting of a house five 
stories high^ or six, on a 25- foot 
lot, unless at least 55 per cent of the 
lot t>c reserved for sunlight and 
air. Forbid it absolutely, if you can. 
It is the devil's job, and you will 
have to pay his . dues in the end, 
depend on it. . • • 

I do not mean that wc are not 
getting anywhere; for wc arc. Look 
at Gotham Q>urt, described in the 
health reports of the x86o's as a 
•'packing-box tenement*' of the 
hopeless back-t^ack typc^^ wbich 
meant that there Was no ventila- 
tion and could ^ be none. The 
stenches from the !'horribly fouV 
cellars** with their "inferpal system 
of sewerage*' must needs poisoa the 
tenants all the way up to the fifth 

I knew the Court wcH, knew the 
gaiig iha( made its h^dquaners 



with the rats i|i the cellar, terf Dr^z- 
ing^he hclplcs^' tc^ints; knew the' 
well worn rut *)f the deadly; gon 
(hearse] and th^\ambulance tolthe 
gate, for the tendinis died there lik^c 
Hies in all seasons^ a ^cntliiof 
its population wa^^^vays in tnc 
hospital. ... I have, Wed, to see u 
taken; in hand three times, once by 
the landlord under compulsion of 
the Board of Health, oncfe by Chris- 
tian men l^nt upon "priJying what 
could begone on their f^ian with 
the worst tenement •hotise* • , . 
The third%mc the Court waijafeen\ 
in hand it was by the autho^ties^ 
who dcstr9yed it, .as they s^Hild 
have clone a generation beforc.^^, 
yes, wc are getting there; but ti^ 
sort^f thing takes time* ^ 



TX10 Working Girls * 
of New York : • 

sol'Kce: Jacob. A. Kiis» Hoh^ ihc Other Jidf 
Ui'ti: Siudus Among tKc T^ficmr^is of New 
y^rj^, pp. 234-42 (Charles Scf5bner*$ Soaf« 

Six months hsvenot passed since 
at a gr?at public iSpnecting in this 
city, the Working Women*s So- 
ciety reported . , . **It is simply im- 
possible for any ^vpman to live 
without assistance on the low sal- 
ary^ saleswoman ^rns, without 
depriving hcf sell of real, necessi- 
ties, . . " 

Only a few brief weeks before 
that verdict ^was uttered . . . the 
(lomraunity was shocked by the 
story of a gentle and refined wom- 
an who, left m direst poverty to 
eatn her own living alone aipong 
strangers, threw herself from her 




attic wjiulow, .tjl "I would have 
•ilonc any honesty wort;, even to 
scrubbing," she wVote, drenched 
and starvifig, after a vain search fof 
work in a driving storm. She liad 
tramped the ^streets for weeks on 
her weary errands , . , ' 

The ink w5s not dry upon her 
letter- before a woman in an East 
Side tenement wrote down Kcr rea- 
son for sclf-mufder: "Weakness 
sleeplessness, and yet obliged, to 

• work*. My strength-^iils mc. Sing 
■ •at niy-coffifi: •Where doesnhc soul 

• find a iJome and rest?/** . • . It is 
a story that has many parallels m 
the experience of every missionary^ 
every |x>licc reporter, and every 
family doctor whose practice is 

. among the poon 
' It is estimated that at le^st 
150,000 worricn and girls earn their 
own living in New York. But there - 
is reason to believe that this esti- 
mate falls far short of the triith 
when sufficient acco^int is taken of 
the large number xyho are ndt 
wholly dependent upon their own 
labor, while contributing by^it to 
the family's earnings. ^Thcselnone 
\. constitute a large class of the wom- 
en wage earners, and it is charao* 
tcristic of the situation that the 
very fact that some need rxot starve 
on their wages' conddmns the rest 
10 thai fate. The pay ihe^ arc will* 
ing to accept all have to take. . . . 

The investigation of the Work- 
ing Womcn*s Society disclosed the 
fact that wages averaging from 
$2.00 to $4.50 a week were reduced 
by excessive fincs.% , . A little girl 
who received $2 a week made cash . 
sales aniounting t0$i£7 in a single 
day, while the rudpts of a $15 



male dcrk in the same ^^irtmcnt 
footed up only StSs* yet for some 
trivial mistake the girl was*{ined 
60 tents out of her S^- . . • O^c ot 
the causes for fine in a certain large 

. store was sitting down. The law 

. requiring seatf for^ salciwbmcn, 
generally ignored, wiis o|>eycd* 
fciithfully in this chtablishmcnt, The"^ 

*'scats were there, but the girls were 
fined when found using them* 

Cishgirls^* receiving . Si. 75 a 
week for work that at certain sea-' 

^ soas lengthened their day to'sixtcerf 
hours, were sometimes required to 
pay for their aprons. - ' 

.A common cause for ^discharge 
front stores in which, on account of 
the.oppressive heat and lack <^ ven- 
tilation, •'girls faintcdl day after 
day and came out . looking like 
corpses," was too long service. No 
other fault was found with tlie fJif- 
charged saleswo^mcn than that they 
had been lopg enough in the cm* 
ploy of the firm to justly expect an 
increase of salary* . • 
Th«E^ facts give a slight idea of , 
the hardships and the poor pay of 
a business diat notoriously aosorhi^ 
child labor. The girls are sent to 
the store before they have fairly 
entered jihcir teens, because ^ the 
money tlicy can earn there js 
needed for the support of the fans* • 
iiy. , . . To keen their places ihcy 
are told to lie aoout their age and 
to say^ that they arc over fourteeit 
The precaution is usually supcrflu* 
ous. The Women^s Investigating ^\ 
Committee found the majority of 
the children employed in the stores 

^ caih^IHf a Kore me»$cQ£tr who carnet 
mcney i&d cbaoge t>e£w<»A ciutomer aod 
cas&kr. 



■O 



Ins'tructional 

Objective: After reading "The Civil War That couTd>H|[ve Been." students will 
Be able to discuss ways in which the problems of the Northern 
• Immigrants were similar' to the problete of the.Southern slaves. 



Materials: ' Fi lens trip— "The South Logics Forward':/ 1861" 
Handdut--Tbe Civii;l^ar/hat Cbuld^^^H^^^^ 



Teacher Activities 



Studertt Activities 



it 4 
9 



1, Explain to studenti thVt they will' f^a/'tic^'pa^e i» ^wo 

. things:, some re^al history, arid sofne '"made-up" history. 
The purpose ot-^oth is to see things from a different 
viewpoint. Shdw "ltie South ;ioq|cs Forward: .1861." 
This is^eal. / / - ■ ■ 

■ ■ ■ ' ■■ ■ . , ■ 

2. Explain to $tude'nts that they are about to read some 
"made-up" |>tsWy. ' it is not true, but is designed 'to 
parallel ajdtual hf story. ; , . 



3.- After st;i,4ents have read this information, ask the stu- 
. dents t? Consider the following fundanental question: . 
.Could thiV'have happened? ' 

■ • ^-i''-' ■ - ' ■ • '■ 

other S;5Ugges ted discussion questions for the handout, 
"The Qfvil War That Xould Have Been": 



4. 



a. 'Based on the information you learned in Activities 
. « / J and 2, could t:h is have happened? Is it plausible! 
t/.. ^Give as many specific reasons as you can. 

b^ ^as the .hist;ory entirely fictional? 

'^;.^ls jjaragi^aph V true history? 

• <(jii ? Did Northern factory owners hire many immigrants- at 
' •''ctfeap wages? If sO, why were they able to do so? 



e,, Did the factory" workers work long hours? What were 
1= the working. conditions like? ^ 

if. ! Read .through the fictional sections of "The Civil 
[ War that" Could Have Been," and ask students to make 
"qprrections" tD.corres,pond to the actual history. 



View Fi lust rip. 



Students read'and 
discuss. 

Listen and read. 



I 



TH^CIVIL WAR THAT COULD HAVE BEEN 



. DuHng the late 1700's and early 1800' s, America began its "IndustnlaV 
Revolution". You have already studied how Samuel Slater "smuggled m P'ans - - 
?rom England for "terica's fi^st factory built in-1793 in Rhode 1^1 and. ^ Mostly 
because it was the Northern 'part of the United States that Slater can^ ^?-ff 
because there we're imy good streams there J;o produce 'v^ter power factories 
began to grow §nd spread throughout, the North. Since, the South had excellen.t . 
soil, climate, and g'rov^fing seasons, it made% yery comfortable lining from • 
agriculture and^ therefore, didn't nee.d to develop faqtc^ies. 

But something started to* go wron^ in the North. Greedy Northern factory 
owners hact realized that they could ,rtiake lot^ of- money by selling nwre find 
sending less . So they hired many immigfcan'ts willing to work at very cheap^ 
wages. The owners kept the wages low, they would not Jet the workers org^njze^ 
into unions, and made the laborers work 12 -and 14 houps a day, 6 .days a week. 
In this way, the owners could produce more goods, make.more money, and make 
even more by keeping their costs down. So they didn't spend anything on the ^ 
factory buildings to make them safe, comfortable, or Pjeasant.- J^^se bu Id ngs 
were dark. cold, damp, and dangerous to the workers. - If the ovj^^^er djdn t like 
his situation, he was, of course, "free" to leave, but he would find the exact 
same situation in every othef- factory. This was because so ^"^^^ Sj;^"^^. 
were arriving in American each yeaV- that there wep far more. -pedple lo^^^^ 
a job than there were jobs available, so the "lUcky" worker with a gob was 
eager to keep it. 

Most people in the South during these early years didn't think much abotit 
the factor^ conditions in the-Ngrth. .But by 1819 when ,Missoun^^sked -to become 
a sta'te, members of Congress voted "no." Missouri -was establishing a number 
of.these hew factories and people did not wartt^those f^^^^^^^l^^^"?!^^^^^ . 
spread. They knew that, if factor^s spread into .the Westep tern tories they^^^ 
would soon take over the whole nation. Nobody wanted to live like that. 
Heated arguments between Southern and Northern peojDle began in the hall or 
Cd'gress ind soon spread to. the whole nation. , Northerners f?dn t say these 
conditions were right, they* only said it was^-necessary for the North to have 
factories to make a living. Finally, a compromise was reachej^t Missouri 
entered as a "factory state," and Arkansas was admitted as a^"farming state 
to kelp the balance ."^ But the South w^nt one step farther. The remaining . 
territories were divided into 3 large parts. Factories would be allowed in 
'one. 'but the other two were to be farming areas with no factories, mis 
compromise of 1820 gave the South a clear advantage to eventually outlaw 
factories . : ^ 

Another dispute rose to 'the surface h)ff. Since" the early days of farjn- 
Ing in the South, Southerners had managed to pass laws which put very, hign 
taxes on imported food. This was to protect the prices of thei^r farm products 
that Northerners bought from tfiem. These were called tariffs Northerners^ . 
didnH like payinq these tariffs, and felt they were particularly, unfair 
since all Americans paid them but they -benefited only th^South. TO^^^ 
most" of the money collected from these tariffs was spent in the Soutft to , 
T^loVe rSadfand build canals so farmers could ship their produce n;ore easily. 
In 1832. the people of New Jersey were so angry aljout- it that they refused 
to obey the law. President Andrew Jackson had to send in federal -soldiers to 
wake them obey. . ^ ' 



After 1830, people in the North made up their minds thit factories were 
here to stay. Som people in tf^ South began to speak put loudly against 
factory conditions: Factories a're evil; you cannot conipromise with evil, 
you must fight itl , ^ ' . ; | - 

. Lloyd Wi^liafn iGarrlsh's newspaper The Liberated , becajne the most famo.us ' 
anti.- factory jouriyal in the 'South.' Hundreds of others sprang up,, all. carry- 
ing one message,: end factories! Grpups of ^Sou-tiierners an/i some concerned _ . 
Northerners began to form to help the Northern factory v^otfker'. fight his hor- • 
rible condit>ons and free him frorhis torture. They ina# speeches every- . . 
where and carried their message all over the cd"untry. . The nation begar to. v * 
get worked up." Some of these groups even ftujmed a sy.stem to help the factory ^ 
workers, escape from the l^rth and reacih f^reedom in Mex1co--it'wa$ called the. • 

freedom' Train.* ' . . . 

■ • .. ' . . . * • ■ ■ • 

A "powder keg" of emotions had now been formed dividing Southerners and 
Northerners.,' During the decade of the 1850's. four events occurred that 
acted to Ignite the fuse of that powder keg. . 

' ' ' . • • ^ ' . , 

In 1852, 'Harriet Screecher low wrote c 'book; "Uncle Fred's Factory." It . 
wa% a- story of the'cruel :i.reatnrent ..of a factory worker and his family sfW the 
inhumane acts of the foreman. Southerners were shocked. NorthernersA/ere 
angry and complained that an exaggerated picture of factof-y life had been 
portrayed. 

■■ ■ ■ ' 

- In 1854, Congress repealed the Compromise of 1820 and allowed factories 
in any new territory where the people vote^for it. ' The South was furious. 
A small war actually broke out in OiAahoma. "Tt was vicious arid 1)1 bo^^ Mown 
as "Bleeding Oklahoma." ' , • 

In 1857 an immigrant factory worker named. Dreadful Scot brought his case - 
to th e Supreme Court . - -The^ cdurt inileti-^t^tat-HiiWhgrai^s-were-HW^ Glt-i-z^f^s— 
and therefore had no rights. This made some Southerners so mad that one of 
them, Oohn -Grey* led a raid on a federal arsenal in Harpers' Valley, Connecticut 
1n order tp arm the factory workers so they could fight their way dut of the - 
factories. -Grey was hanged for insurrection, 

■ . , . ■■ ■ .■ 

Finally, John C. Calhoun of South Carolina was elected President in 
1860, promising ta stop the sprea^d of factories. The North knew this meant 
economic death, so eleven Northern states seceded from the, Union. Th'ey said 
^they would have to establish their owjn country and make their own. laws i-n order 
to survive. Calhoun said it could not be permitted and. federal soldiers were 
ordered to j^rotect all U.S. fort's. The commander of Fort Summer in Boston 
Harbor refused to gi ve ttp -fort^o the newly forffle<i4iort4ier -Ariiy . So t]\e 
North opened fire on April 15, 1986— tax day! The Civil W^^r that could -have, 
been had begun. > . * . ' 



Activity 3 (Continyect*) 

... f 

, . Teacher Activities 



S t uden t AQt 1 v It 1 es 



For example: ' . , V 

■—-What was the real Missouri Comprwiise about?" ^ 
Bi^it enfi pa'ragraph can stand conrject, wpi*d* 
for.word^ with merely substitatihg "North", • 
South '^^te. where appropriate. ' See if stu- 
dents can do sc' . 

•IfcTonflnue I through the rest pf the article this 

' ^, ' . y< 

If you 01d not includ'f the "Epilog" originally , use 
it now to answer the -questions "What happened?" . . . 
You may want to correct the Epilog, paragraph also. 



Follow-up exercises: 1. 



2. 



Ask the students to write an 
article ar speech in abolitionist 
style, dei!ounc1ng-f actor ies. 
Ask studsMs to write a script 
or act out . "Uncle Fred 's Factory" 



Instructional . ^ - 

Qbjeetive: After completing this exercise, students;' will be abl-fe to compare 

the ways in whi<;_h the Northern ^factory worker. and.'the Southern 

slave were, both alike and'.different. " ' • 



Materials: 



Assorted' American History Texbooks ^ 
Social Studies School Service Catalog 
Reader's Guide • • 



Special Directions' . * t 

to the Teacher: • • ' . ' V^- 

This activity sets up questions to be answered in Activity 5. It 
will not take a whole class period* so you should be prepared for 
Activity 5 at this tin^. You will need to do some advanced plan- , 
ping for 5. Have other textbooks an^ n^dia center reservations . 
alre^! 

After the chart has b^en filled on the bqard from' open class 
^ responses, let students make the comparisons, not you. "Teacher 
. Resources Information" is included for your use only to help, guide 
. _4jf. -they get stuck. ,-- - - . - - - - - - — 



Teacher Acti vi ti es 



Student Activities* 



Based on answers' obtained in Activity 3. make the fol- 
lowing-comparisons between actual Northern factory , 
workfers and actual Southern slaves: (Use chart form on 
chalkboard). See next page. . V 

(Teacher Resource Information for the chart on next 
page) - . 

a. Both worked 12-14 hours a day, 6 days a week, 
fa. Worker— several dollars a week. 

S>ave--was paid for working on own time and also C 

-ygj.glYed^^^h all 

-necessities of life. • 

c. Virtually the san^, except worker had to pay for 
his, plus he had overcrov/ding, rats, diseases, 

, crime. ' . . ' ' ' ■ r 

d. ' BothJived in degrading circumstances. Slave was 

probably better treated physically as owner had 
" sizable tnvestment to. protect. Workers easily 
replaced, therefore little concern shown. 



Students discuss arid 
fill-in the chart. 



o 
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•Activity 4 (Continued) 






Teacher Acli.vities ^ • ' . 

) . ■ ■ 

\ ■ • : . , ' — ■ 


. Student Act i vi ti es 


« 

* 

* . w 

■ • f 


-e. Both extremely limited. 'Slaves were allowed to 
leave/plaritations'and did. nbt. wear chains. As 

only*,' certainly couldn't go anywhere else. Social 
treatment of immigrants just as enslaving, 
f. , Both bleak, worker had only'advantage here. At 
' least possibility of improvement existed, but point 
ou^ it wasn't probable. 


* 

*• 


♦ 

f 


2; All in all , to what extent were the factory workers 

allK6 Or GiTTercnLf v 

•■ , ' »■.•■..* • .' • 

. a* ' greatly different 
b, mostly different 
• . o. mostly similar . * . 
^ identical ' 

. . ' ■ . . . ^ 


students ansv/er by-' 
a show of hands and 
discussion. * 




^ . Hav.e the stuaents support tneir answers witn eviaencev 

3. Ask the students: yhy do you think there was so much 
exposure of slave Hfe and so little Vf worker's life? 
This question is to be. answered more fully in Activity 


Students record their 
answers and keec them- 
for the next activity. 


1 

< ■ 

# 


-.— ■-■ , ■ ■ . " •. ' ■ -■ 

« . « * 

* m ' ' ■ 
1 , ■ ♦ 

4 * 

• . ■ ^ . ... , . • ■ ^ 




- •% - • 
..... » " 

■ * ' . ^ 
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CHART COMPARING- IMMIGRANTS AND SLAVES 



. A. Hours worked per day /week 



B. Condensation received 



C. Living conditions 



0. Treatnent by superiors 



E. Freedom experienced 



Future 



Inml grant 



Slave 
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Activity 5 



Instructional ' ^ • , ^ 

Objective: After conidle ting this activity, students will be able to compare 
the ways in which the Northern factory worker and the Southern 
• slave were both alke and different. ' . 



Materials: Same as Activity "4 



Special' Directions ; ^ 

to the Teacher: . . . ^ ^ . / 

You will. probably want to assign specific ta^ks to students 
according to their ability level. Advantages. students should 
work with the Reader's Guide while low ability students, might 
work with film catalogs. . - 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



ERIC 



3. 



5; 



list nuiTiber of par.agraphs dealing vnth slavery vs. 
paragraphs dealing with factory conditions in your text- 
book. Studen'ts are to go through book and count. ^ list 
on.Qhart 'on board. ; , 

Repeat some procedure with othe randomly selected 
American History textbooks. Add to chart. 

For your own inforrnation, make same comparison in 
Social Studies School Service Catalog on material 
this clearing house catalog representing virtually 
everything available. 1978 Grades 4-8 catalog only^: 
Slavery— 32, Factories— 8. Share information with your 
students. Add to chart. Give student group -the full 
catalog with •sam6 task. One-half doing slavery, one- 
half factory or immigrant workers. 

Ask students to list TV programs and movies done on 
each. (Media Center) Add to chart. 

Go to^Media CenteY "for the rest^of the co^^^^ 
Divide into groups with these responsibilities: 
(Before tliey go, ask them what they expect to find).^ 

a. Have students go to card catalog and count/books 
available on each subject. Record. 

b. Another group to Reader's Guide to make'sorne cqm- 
parisons. Record, 

c. Another group to count medja kits on same. 

d. Another to count films available from county, city 
public, and state catalogs. Record. 
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Skim, list 



Skim, list 



Recall , list 



tar cmp work 



Activity 5 (Continued) « 

• * . . ■ 

' Teacher Activities 



Student Activjtles 



6. ileturn to classroom and add Information gathered- to 
.chart. ' ' .V • 

7.. The critical .part Is now to evaluate'information In - 
chart! There are many. obvious questions to be asked 
—You may want to staYt with slinply; - "Well , what cpn- ■ 
elusions can you rfeaeh?" When they g^t- stuck, .try 

* these: 

Is vfefi^re a balanced presentation? Does, "overexposure" 
create distorted or exaggerated Images not ^ facts)? 
Was^ the slave Issue taken out of context? Do most ' 

* presentationg. Ignore ^everything else? Does It make 

a dlfference'^that these other things were golng'oii? Do 
you now se^ "traditional approach" differently? I^eturn 
now to questions in Activity 4. Why so much exposure 

. of only ONE side? *In the real Civil War, who was 

^ wrong? (See next page) 

.*Note to Teacher - have students answer these questions 
DON'T 00 IT FOR THEM. 



Assemble information 
and discuss. It. 



TEACHER RESOURCE INFORMATION: 

Why is' there so mt^ch exposure of one side only of 'a coir^l icated set - 
of causey? Students should have a difficult time ansv/erihg this! " Ask * 
them to take oiit apswers they wcote to, this question during the last \ 
^activity.' Be sure the following points are^- discussed. . . 

• ♦ . * 

• Students should first of all be absolutely convinced that the war 
was not fought to free the slaves. Several sinple ^facts pirove this beyond 
doubt: . ' • 

l: The war had been fought for . two years before my action Was 

taken re^garding slaves. • 
2. When the Emancipation Proclainatidn was finally -issued 

a. it was announced several months before it was to take 
,effect:- Its purpose being an attempt to stop the war . 

* • • . rather than free the" slaves (quote Lincoln here: "My 
^ . paramount object in this struggle is to save the Union 
V ■ ... If I could save the Union without freeing any slave, 

I would do it; and if I could save it by freeing some 
and leavijig others alone, I would also do ,that. What 
I do about slavey and the cojored race, I do because I 
believe it helps save this Union.") The letter, of 
course, is what happened* No slaves were freed in the 
four slave states fighting for the AJnion, nor ^ny in 
the areas of the .South already captured by the Union 
at that point; and . ^ ' . 

• b. the North was losing the war at that time and needed a 
powerful "humanitarian cause" to entice foreign support, 
. particularly Englan?!, who had beeV eyeing supporting 
the South (Southern cotton, English textile mi life ) 
3. The najority of slaves remained in the South during th^ war, 
even after the "Emancipation Proclamation^* many directly aided 
the Confederacy, as free men. 

So if that is not' the answer, what is? Since it rrade a good story at 
the time, it was continued in subsequent history. Lincoln's murder 
allowed zealous (^rtherners to make a martyr of him. . 

Finally, these two facts account for the continuing bias toward one 
J explanation: all major publication companies are still New Vork based, 
and^ naturally continued to reflect „that bias- So are the three major tele 
vision networks. Since Blacks are the largest U.S. minority, and since 
slavery is erroiional and makes fine drama, the bias toward one explanation 
continues. . , , : 

* A question that really nefeds to be asked here is: « why has there been 
so little exposure of the inmi grant factory worker and his living condi- 
tions? Surely the conditions of the immigrant factory worker is just as 
an emotional issue as the question of sTavery . ' 



• 'ACTIVITY SET EVALUATION * 

t , ,-«..- 

^ ■ ' • . '■ '.■> 

THE CIVIL WAR THAT COULD HAVE BEEN 

* ■ 

STATEMENT: Mark + (Plus) for^each statement that Is correct, 
. 0 (zero) for each one that Is' not. . 

1." During the 1800 's and* early 1900' s, children as young as 7 . 
worked full time in factories and fields. - . 

■ * ■ * ■„ . . .■ ^ • • 
E. Children wdrked no more than 6 hours a day. 

3. It was not uncommon to pay children $1.€0 for 70-90 hours of 
work per week. • ■ - n 

• • ' • ' & ' 

4. 'Inmii grants usually caitie to the U.S. to improve their situation-. 

5; Most immigrants landed pd stayed in ,New York. . . . 

• 6. There were more people looking for jobs than there w^re jobs 
. available Jn the, industrial northeast at that time. 

^ 7. Factory owners 'were concerned abput worker 's safety/ health,* 
• and working conditions. ... 
» .• • - ■ . 

_ 8. Most imifligrants were members of labor unions, in the 1800' s and 
could demand in^rov^ments J n wages and conditions. 

_ 9. Most immtgrant factory workers lived in horrtble, crowded, dirty, 
.unsafe slums. 

10. Most Southerners owned slaves. ^ 

J].' All in all ."northern factory wodcers and southern slaves iijjed 
and^^orked under conditions that were very much the same. ^ 

J2.' Thereare far more books, movies, -TV shows, and articles'* on slavery 
" than on irani grants or factory life. • * 

■ . A ■ ■ ' « " 

33. Factory workers stayed under horrible' conditions because they had 
n o oth er cho i ce. ^ \_ J „ 

lA. Most history books show only one side of the causes leading to the 
^ Civil War. " * . ' 

15. The Civil War was fought to f re?, the sla^^i*^ , 



ESSAY -Use the back of this sheet to answeV: ; * 

A, "Economics" TOans having to do with ironey and making a living; 
"Morality"' means having to do with ri^ht and wrong. The slave 
owner 'was far more concerned about the well-being of his slave 
than the f^actory owner was about the well-being of his worker. 
Explain why this was so in terms of economics. Here are some 
1dea§ to work into your answer: productivity, availability .of 
labor, cost to- replacement, profits.' 

.2. When the idea of slavery in the South was attcllfeed in terms .of 
morality, why weren't the conditions of northern factory work- 
ers working and living-conditions attacked also in terms of 
morality? How much of the Civil War had to do with morality? 

3. Look at the chart. Fill in as many things as ygu can think of 
that each side did, in events that led up to the actual Civil 
War. ' , 



f 



CAUSES OF THE CIVIl:' WAR 



NORTH 



SOUTH 



Were WRONG about* 



WHY? 



Were •RIGHT . 
about: 



WHY? 




« « 
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- nt. Below are questions yotr will answer by either Yes or No-. They are not all 
about the same topic we studied, but they Involve the same kind of thinking. 



Y 




1. 


Y 


n • 


2. 




N 


3. 


Y 




^. 


Y 


N 


5. 



N 
N 



Since we took the Indian's land, we should give It all ba,ck. 

If we give it back, v^fe should ^e or destroy all cities, 
highways, industries - everythihg that we made that they did 
not have. ' . 

Since they undoubtedly took it from someone else '(before recorded 
history) they s>\ould find out and give it all back to them. 

{ ' : \ ■ ' 

♦ .»-.'.'. 

Since we belonged to England before the American Revolution, > 
we should give our country back to them. • - ' , • 

Because Americans built-the Panama Canal , and the people of 
PanaiiB want their land bactc, we should give it -to. them, but fill 
. in the canal the way it was before we dug it. . , 

5. Since the people who settled in India originally lived in China, 
the people of India should give their country back to China. 

* • 

The only fair way to settle the issues of the Civil Wati^now 
would be to pay all families of former slave owners the cost of 
all slaves taken from 'them when the law made slavery Illegal-, 
and then send all families of fprmer slaves back to Africa 
where they were taken from. - 



7. 



N 8. 



N 10. 



they 



All fami\ies of forirer inmi grants who worked in factories should 
be given "back pay" to make-up for the low wages and hori^ible 
condition's they suffered. 

Since the South could have started a war with the North to 
"free the immigrants" — but didn't — then the North should 
have to pay all Southern people today for damages they caused 
in their war on the South.. . 

Sinfce Germany did absolutely nothing to the U'.S. before Worlji 
War 11 in the 1930's and we declared w§r on them first, we 
should pay them for all pur damages and help them finish execut- 
ing Jews. ■ . V ; 
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kCnVm. SET EVALUATION 
^fiSW^R KEY . 



I. 1. 


+ 


6. 


+ • 


n. 




2. 


0 


7, 


0 


12. 




3. 


+ 


8. 


0 


13. 


+ 


4. 


+ 


9; 


+ 


14. 




5. 




10. 

■ ■% ■ 


0 


15. 


D 



I 



+ => True or Correct 
0 = False or Incorrect 



ial. investment 2."**S^ck or unhealthy 
ler n^)re,' wouldn't make- as much profit 



II. 1. Look for these points: 

Slave owner - 1 . Sizable -initii 
slaves produced less, cost owner 

3. Wouldn't want slaves to be overworked, or Uve In unhealthy/ con- 
ditions for same above reasons -4. Naturally, also, wouldn't want to 
see several thousand dollars (cost of buying and matntaining a single 
slave) running over the hill to Canada 5. "Further importation of ^ 
slaves '11 legal after 1808, so market was limited, must take care of 
what he had. > 

Factory owner - 1. The longer the workers hours, the nwre profits 
he made 2. The less money he spent on improving factory conditions, . 
■the more profits he fnade. 3. Workers living conditions had absolutely 
no effect on factory owner. 4. Workers .were extremely easy to replace 
5. Since there were more applicants than jobs, competition kept wages^ 
low. • ■ ' r 



2. Morality of slavery became "easy issue-." Couldn't argue with it. 
But it was, after thought motivated by poTitical, reasons. 

The South had no reason -to be interested in the North's business. 
Everything v/as fine -as far as they were concerned. They never wanted 
war to begin with; they irsrely wanted to secede or withdraw and be 
left alone; 

Very little in the conventional sense. 

3, Depends entirely on student response. BeHiberal here, but look 
for logic in reasons stated. 




III. Hot really gradeabte, but that's not the point: Logic says all answers 
should..be "No". Point is 1) There 1s another valid side to any histor- 
ical situation 2) Poor. reasbning should not be allowed to be socially 
acceptable in on? sityation that is no different from others 3) Over- • 
' ' simplification of com|jlex things causes problems if the rational has 

come to its logical conclusions 4) Historical- problems cannot be , 
♦ "made„up for" but cSn only be dealt v/ith"fa1rly from a particular point 
on. "* . . * 
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MAIN PURPOSE OF THE ACTIVITY SET 



I . CONCEPTS 



r 



Historical Method and Point of View * • . . 

Observation, Classification and Measurement 
Analysts and Synthesis , 

Objectivity , t 

.Skepticism 
Interpretation 

Evaluation , «- 

Evidence 

II. OBJECTIVES , ^ Activity Number 

1.,, Knowledge' -''V'^/v-^'^y .■ ■■'.^^^^^^^^ 

• Students will be able to define and cl^ V 

of TV dramas. . V »- 

Students will be able to analyze the concept of docudrama 2»5 
and wi>l be able to identify key watch words. - 

2. Skills .■ ^ ,„. . . ' . 

' ' Students will acquire needed Information and classify items V,4 ^ 
according to a pre-determined scheme. | 

•Students will think creatively about inforination by compar- 3»4,5 
fng and analyzing their observations. . . 

3. Valuing- - ' . 

Students will analyze their values about effective citizen- ^1 ,2,3.4,5 
ship participation by being able to distinguish fact from 
■ fancy. 

Students will analyze their values about the presentation of 4.5 
distortions in history on TV and the possible negative con- 
- -^sequences of this type of progranringinl^t iiave.^^^^— - — ; - 

. ' ' ' # 

4. Responsible Behavior V 

Students will actively participate fn responsible sociaT 1,4,5 
action by detecting misinformation presented in. TV pro-, 
graming and by pointing out these distortions to others.. <. ^ 

Students will evidence good citizenship fay their willing- 5 
. ness to prepare themselves for intelligent TV viewing/ 



RESOURCE MATERIALS INCiUDED 
• IN TO ACTIVITY SET 



For the Student 



No. Per 
Act. Set 



MAGAZINE ARTICLES: 



Harris, Mark. "Docudrama Unmasked," t.V. Guide (March 4, 
1978) 6-10. 

Tulcher, Gerard. "Unhappy Days," T.V. Guide (December 3, 
1977) 16-17. 

Williams, Robert L. "Grisly Grizzly Adams," T.V. Guide ' 
(March 25, 1978) 30-33. 



WORKSHEETS AND/OR HANDOUTS: 

...Activity Set Evaluation 
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NOTE TO THE TEACHER: 

This activity set will present you with certain difficulties: 1) you will 
need a current docudrama; 2) some research will be necessary for this part to 
work; 3) this activity set does not readily fit your curriculum; 4) the frequency 
of new TV progranwing will out-d^te parts as written; and 5) the whole concept 
of "docudrama" is new and difficult to define. " 

Nonetheless, overcoming these obstacles is well worth your time. Kids do 
and will watch TV. Some of the topics on >TV are those you deal with. As the 
title of this activjty set implies, your u'se of such progranming--either directly 

-Or indirectly or » rather your failure to use it^-will either help ^our content 
instruction or hurt it. If students are unaware of the degree of truthfulness 
associated with; different TV programs, they may believe all they see as absolute 
truth. The classic exanple of this point was the television drama "Roots.", It 
is a matter of record that Alex Haley was sued for plagiarism, subsequently admit- 
ting to it himself, the parts he plagiarized were from a novel: ^ this leaves us 
to wonder which parts were fact and which fiction, and to question how reliable 
his "facts" are if he was so easily compijomised. But the impact of such program- 
ming on students' minds is far greater and longer lasting than our*"boring" text- 
books and lectures. Your only intelligent weapon is "preventative medicine." 

""Students need this information and the development of sophiticated viewing skills 
before th§y encounter such programs. Consequently, this unit should be taught. 

"^early in the .year. — — ~ ^ ~— 



ERIC 



Obviously, it was impossible to write in the analysis of spepific docudramas. 
I wrestled w.ith several alternative^ but finally decided you will either do it 

z ■ 

yourself or you won't. The rest 6f the activity set is still very much worth 
teaching, but the studentsvwilT be far nwre convinced If they can see the actual 
distortions or fictional izations of a real docudrama. All year long, students 

■■■-'■) ' ■ - ■ 

■ ■ ■ . ■ 34 .... - 



win bring into your classroom "information" and attitudeis thesy "learned" from 
TV, much of which is. Indeed helpful. But, as an antidote against misinfonjTation, 
experience has shown iiie it is far easier to "teach" students to "learn" than 
to try to "reteach" them to "unlearn." . 
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APPROXIMATE TIME NEEDED FOR TEACHING 
, THE ACTIVITY SET 



Activity Class Periods 

1 u- 1 

•3 . • ■ . r- ;.• 

4 all depends! 

Evaluation 1 



Activity 1 



Instructional . . >. . 

Objective: -ks a result of this lesson, students will be able to define and 
cite examples from TV of documentaries, di^^mas, and docudramas. 



Materials: Chalkboard 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



•Introduce the purpose of this activity 
set by telling students that since 
many TV programs they see deal with 
history, the viewers can easi ly be 
fooled or mislead unless they know 
that they are watching. 

Write the following definitions on 
the chalkboard and ask the students 
to further define and discuss.. 

« 

1. documentary— a program that is 
fact. What you see and Hear is 

' real and can be proven or docu- 
mented. Generally, scenes are 
actual , not recreated. Sometimes , 
even for documentaries 5 scenes 
are recreated, but will always 
inform viewer either during script; 
or in writing (usually trailer 
-with credits). 

2, drama— a program that is t1 ction. 
(Noh-^cpme dy) . Plot, dialog, 
characters, and events are 
entirely made. up by writers. A 
drama usually strives for believ- 
ability, but it need not conform 
to reality. in any way. For pur- 

- — -^ose t>f this ctctivfty -set, £( 

"drama" on TV will be divided 
. into three subcategories: 

a. contemporary sod a1 drama— 
, . TV shows fitting above defini 
tion of drama that are made 
in the present and set In or 
represent the present, ■ Ji 




Students discuss the characteristics 
of leach of the categories. 



., A, 



Students- copy the definitions Jf each 
category from the chalkboards/ 
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Activity 1 (Continued) 



Teacher Activ1t1e3 



Student Activities 
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b*. historic-based drama— TV 
shows fitting above defini^ 
tion of drama except they are 
set in an actual historic 
setting. They are governed 
only by the fetrictions of . 
time period. They are made 
in the present but represent 
a ^particular past. 

c. primary-source history dramas - 
TV shows fitting above defi- 
nition of drama that are made 
In. the past about what is now 
the past but was the present 
then. 

3. docudrama— a new word coined by 
recent TV industry. The word 
itself IS a combination of 
"documentary" and "drama," and so 
too is itV concept. Docudrama 
can be defined as part fact and 
part fiction. An actual histori- 
cal event or character Is used 
as the nucleus, but the script 
writers are at liberty to invent 
. dialog and even events. Herein 
lies thjB "danger" of the docu- 
' drama fo the qrdinary viewer, who 
would not be an expert on history: 
which parts are "docu"' and which 
"draina"? 



After students seem to have a com- 
plete grasp of the meaning of each 
definition, ask the students 'to. think 
of examples of TV programs which would 
^it into each -category . - Set u|j * - 
chart on the chalkboard using each 
category as a heading. List the 
examples of the TV progral?is cited by 
your students under theiir proper 
heading. 

As a point of reference, a partially 
completed chart of TV shows and their 
respective categorization has been 
included at the end of this activity 
set. — 



Students may work individually, in 
small groups or with the class *as 
a whole. 
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Activity 1 (Continued) 

Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



In order to provide variety to this 
lesson, the teacher may also elect to 
cite examples of TV programs and 
request that the students categorize 
tliese programs , 

When in doubt about which category , 
to put a particular program in, let 
~ the definitions be the final author- 
ity. Needless io say, there will vbe 
some TV shows that are debatable. 

Where do you put "In Search Of?" 
Should "Black Sheep" go under docu- 
drana or his tori c-ba^ed drarra? I 
don't know either I But if some of 
these do come up, the thinking and 
debating wi'll be good anyway. 

Also, please keep a written record 
*'of these TV shows and their cate- 
'gorization for future reference. 



Students continued discussing and 
ca tegori zing TV , |>rograrns . 



( 



Students copy the chart and save It 
for future reference. , 
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CONTEMPORARY 
SOCIAL DRAMA 



}R|P, 



HISTORI^EASED 

m 



PRIMAHY-SOURCE 
HISTORY DRAMA 



RAMA 



National Geographic 

Wild Kingdom 

,Wild. Wild World of 
Animal s 

60 Minutes 

The Body Human ' 

Microbes* & Men 

lifeline 

Born'^ree - 

The Lions Are Free 

Nova * 



Starsky & Hutcf^ 
Baretta 

li^rdy Boys - 
AIT "soap operas" 
Charlie's Angels 
Chips 

Opera tipn Runaway" 
Wohder Woman (New) 

" ' , * 

Incredible Hulk 



Wild tpd^est 
Grizzly -Adams * 
How the West Was Won 
Gunsmoke 

Little House on Prairie 
MASH 

Daniel Boone 
Waltons 

Wonder Woman (Old)" 

-"Black Sheep Squadron 

Diary of Miss Jane 
Pi ttman 



Superman 



*Three Stooges 
Little Rascals 
*I Love Lucy 
Real fIcCoys 
.Beverly Hillbillies 
'Andy Griffith 



Sel 1 1 n * of Jami e Thomas 

Matter of Karen Ann 
.;Quinlan 

^l>roject U.F.O. 

The Amazing Howard 
Hughes 

Roots 

Eleanor & Franklin 

Jfetmg Joe: the 
Forgotten Kennedy 

Holocaust ^, 

Pearl* . 

I, Claudius 

Walking Tall 

Lincoln Conspiracy 

The Trial of Lee iSrvey 
Oswald ' I , 

Brian's Song 

Kill Me If You Can 

The Couj*t-Martial of 
George Armstrong 
Custer 



♦Exc'ept for "Superman," tbere are no current reruns of old dramas.. This list Is, of cpursp, comedies, but It Illustrates the 
■ point of the prp'grams having been made some time ago.' Whereas "Happy Days" is made today about the 50's, "I Love Lucy" is 
coir.edy ?nade IN the.; 50' s. • 




Activity 2 



Instructional 

Objective': As a result of this lesson, studeQts will be able to name the 
characteristics of a docudraoia. 



Materials: Articler-Harris, M. "Docudrama Unmasked" 



Special Directions ; . . * 

The article is rather high-level reading, cont;^ining sophisti- 
cated concepts as well as vocabulary. Warn the students of 
possible frustration. The questions below were designed to 
' ; help studenti through the article ^nd generally are very speci- 

fically directed. Still, it is.strongly suggested that the 
teacher pre-read the article and pick out difficult vocabulary 
words and concepts. This technique nlay help with such terms 
as "disclaimer" (that's the part that flashes by at the very 
beginning of ending which says, usually in pretentious language, 
that the truth may have been nk)d1fied). ^ 



Tealcher Activities 



Student Activities 



Students are. to read "Docudrarra 
Unmasked" in order to answer the 
following questions. It is suggested 
here that they answer questions 
individually first; 'hen you go over- 
them together as a c jup. 

1. What docudramas are listed in the 
article? Which ones -did you see? 

2. Which ones went beyond history? 
.3. -What does Harris say a docudraim 

' is compared to "routine tele- • ' 
• vision?" 
4, Do you agree with Harris that the 
program's disclaimer i^ not 
nearly as powerful as the program 
--itselfr ^ ^ - 



5. 



6. 



What do docudramas, which are 
made about living people tend to 
da? Why? 

According to the article, what : \ 
are the reasons that docudramas 
, are made s© inaccurately? 
7* Look back at the subtitle of the 
reticle. What does it mean?. 



Silent reading* 



- 1 



Students answer and discuss the que?- 
tions posed by the teacher. 
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Activity 2 (Continued) 



Teacher Activities 

• "0 ■ 



• Student Activities 



Have students re-examine the defini- 
tion of docudrama, considering its 
virtures and vices, " • 



"Students analyze further the con- * 
cept of docudrama by discussing its 
pro's and con's, 
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Ufe may be i%ing a heavy price 
forTVs disfor^ portraits of Kennedj^ 
ChessmaaGusler aiKj others 



1 




1 1 



By Mark Harris 

I LaSofy wo hav0 t)e6n btet^sad or af- 
fiicled. deceived or anrightefied. by a 
new caiegory of tolavisibii purp^mlno to 
^ucale us in mo teu^is ove^ns of 
hisfojy, Ttu5 new catego^ tma also 
vfded us with a naw word: **docudrama.'* 
These docudramas have^biKm cany*- 
(no us back into history, iocm! or dis- 

Hatris Is 9 ptotasscn of Ef^i$i^ ttf tM 
$uch touks MS '^Bofig ttm Dwm SUmw. 





Oisen k9 'fhs Coi^^MaiM of Gwfoe Am- 
sifong Ciism.! Opfk>^U^ * Aids 

tant and into enffsaements with ttm 
tivts of people famoys^ or tofi^nous. 
We have fiown with Josoph Kennedy 
Jr. So heroic doaih Sn Work* It: 
wo ren VkUh WSIjm Rudolph In Htm 1960 
Qtyniplcs; we c^|^im Cjuyt Ci^ssman 
in the gas chamlier San Qucntln 
prison in the $an>e yeer-^-vid with Maty 



• \ ' e 



v|IVh4te«^^iiP9et i& obt <hi hoisebac^ In 
Enipofia. Ken.. 1921* 

Why. we esren k^^iw hisb^ itself 
has nevor heon: into Ihe trt^ of Gen- 
eral . Custer wNi, thot^h \^ died at 
Ltule Bighorn in 1S76. was resurrected 
by docudrama tm trial In New YcnIc 
on grounds ol his having been careless 
<^ other men's lives; into the triil <rf 
Leo Hafvey Oswald, shot to death at 
Dallas on Novemtier 24. 1963, also 
resurrected py the magic of docu- 
drama for yot another inquiry into the 
assa&slnaticm of John F. Kenne<|y. 

These docu- -j,-;-^ 
dramas* in their Sjifif 
choices 
seem often 

' the verge 
ctuesiions that oogW I-, K-ri^'^fc 
to t>& ra^ed, ol fo* t * 
cusing our attention 
upon rrKHftcnts of 
the pa^ that ought 
nc^ to b& lost. Cher- 
ish INi memor/ of 
spirited' Mary White! 
Cherish the stamina 
and discipMne *of 
Wflma Ftudorphi Wa* 
Custer mad^ Was 
Oswald guiity? Was 
Chi^man guilty? 
What m^ghf we 
learn about crjme 
and punishment 
from Chessman's 
foog: leg^ struggle 

Jo save^him^lf? 

However, we seem to tse headir^ 
somewhore else The dbcudrama 
fieit^ier d/amati^es nor. documents his- 
tory. We are not seeifHl the world out 
there. We are seeing oursdvro* wajch* 
Ing OUT own fantasies of lite in high 
places We are not tieing llfuminatcNJ. 
Rather. i«e are < being. In the simplest 
sonso, entertained, immer^d In a 
psychologtcal bath that. Is painless. 
scKJthing fun* The docudrarha is rou- 
lir^ television dressed up to look 
seiious— soap opera, situation conMKJy. 

fV Oum€ MARCH 4% i«k 




cop showi^vy^i^ims mta oU-fa^iSoned 
success stori^, rags to rtchM, We am 
tstntaH^ed by 4nedk^ crtees, at^er^ 
and succ^blng In a pattern made 
famiUar to us by dboudramas adapM 
from Ihe iiv^s ol CHdriksqn. Lou 
Gehrig. Brian Picc<^ and Karan Ann 
Qirinten. * 

fn <K)e way or anoUi(»' we are alway^ 
pte^uied to identify with tiKS centra 
i^acienB ol these docudramas. We 
are General, Custer* perhaps a patriot, 
perhaps a mad killer, tried at taw. 
ambiguously acquttfed. The pattern erf 
the dooudramas Is 
to allow fuU ptay (or 
all <Hir ambivalences, 
permitting us to l)e 
lawbreakers, outlaws 
in our faiitasies, but 
restoring us to our 
own proper self- 
respecting reality by 
-^he ervd of the tela- 
Visioit hour. 

We are Lee Har- 
vey Oswald, (one 
killer perhaps, con- 
spirator pQfhaps. or 
pofiiaps the pomait 
of pure *<nnocefK:e. 
In ABC's "jrN> Trial 
of Lee Harvey Os- 
waki." he appears 
to be an impish 
cross between 
Mickey Rooney and 
Mickey Mantle, arul 
we can hardty iie^- 
but love him. At one point in that, 
docudrama tfte prosecutor comes to 
his senses^ perhaps as the writers for 
a nKKnent c4im» to INflrs. 'mat the 
hclt is hsippemng to this pounliy?*' the 
I prosecutor cries out. "A little creep 
kills the President and a krf of eUw 
derar^ed creeps try maidng him a 
folk hero" • 

We dfe^<:^>essman.mitwittihg mith<K- 
iDf upon occasion; afie^^ occasion, 
^^orcd through his pri^ %ars t>y his 
beai4ifuia»c^n^,i^^alieAstHH^ But 

I* 
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attef WG hmi ^hm tm tm b$ pm- 
Ishod. accordiitf^ to all thd^rutes ot 
classical popular sUyytidUng. and now 
we can have another kind ot fun: 
%^ehing Chcs&m^ dio« Uhinp. gasp- 
ing, a mort>id)y realistic climax loward 
which ihe film was hoading al! atorm. 
for it was th9 only sCcno ala|)QraS&iy 
and painslakingly achio^^ ^ 

Wi^ think lire aro stmg th« inskles 
►of things— WasWnaton behind 'ctos^d 
doors. Wo are taSion to the bosom of 
Iho Kennedy family in "Young Joe. the 
FofQottcn : Kemicjdy/* Joe*« taOust te 
grooming him fol^ Pripsklont, but Ihey 
bluntly Qfytmo thai one can hardly bo 
Pru^ldenf mthout first halving beeei a 
wor hprp. We have sallod smdU t^osUs, 
played touch (Oolljalt with all our 
brothers and sisters on the lawn, wo 
attend Haivarcl. now oil we go into 
Mavat avUiljion; ^ 

A^er our loitf of duty on aritisal3fmiiine 
patrol wo are ^Igil^e to go home, bul 
we doclino. for we have yet to bocorhe 
a hero. (Bnolh^. Jack has been a hero, 
tn one of the most unlikoiy tinea of 
diaScguo ever written. Joe said to Jack 
beforehand* "PT boats ans dangerous, 
J;)c^") We volmteer for a dangerous 
mission. Wo will fly a slow airpk&no 
toacted- every squara inch wish ono 
do^en Ions o( Torpex — an eotf^tosive 
twice powertd as TNT. The odc£s 
are against us. We know thai we wfil 
protx:biy dta 

^ this point we csase k» bo Joe 
lOmriedy %k} Iiecome agsih ai com* 
monplacfi foltiiM^tike ounsetve^ one 
"Mike Krasita.'^^^ cteaiion of docu- 
dramd. *'Vm gfiKf I'm not Qolpg on the 
missi^ with ypu. Jog,** Mike Krasra 
siays. Ha charges Joe with paying 
'^iack fijmsOiMa, the AU-Americah 
Boy." Uke us. Krasna is at first 
picious of Joo Kennedy's weatth. 
spci^ Md aHstocral^'c b^ar^« ard 
he T2is3S the sore <|tioslidn -of Am- 
bidssador Kennedy's earty o|;^>03itlon 
to the war. 

But tn docudramit ti^ mut troutrfe- 



some questions ere raised only to be ; 
disml^ed: one good fist figfrt am} j 
Mike and «foe are friends forever! An- i i 
other . chorus figure says U> Joe not ! f 
tong aUemard. think. Cfeuten^^ | { 
ttiat'tf i was the son ol an ambasss:^or { 
I d get my tail out of here/* This ts a - 
speech t^ndc^ed in its trair^t U<m^ 
Hank Soaris* fme book "The Lost \ 
Piinc^" to the docudrama^ wi^ whk:h 
it has litUe in commc^. Trie Joseph 
Kenf^edy of Scarfs* bocA is a whole 
man. troubted amJ conflk:ted, l>y no 
means the fun loving Rov^r boy of ' 
ABC's film, playing trk±s t>fot^ 
Jack, stealing Jack's girl, plunging 
mindlessly toward d^tti. 

Oocudrama also satisfies our psy* 
chologk:ai desire ((^ chaos and sub- 
version, lis ps^ttern is to imptard in our 
minds 'the ktoa that social process 
never re^ly functkK«, ;ha2 most ins^- 
tutiofis such as law and t^m ccHirts 
don't reaUy work, that cit:tnoaracy 
doesnl realty work, that iwe are victims 
of the wfiims oi a few powerful per- 
sons. After we have tieen bdthcd in 
these options, we am canr^ ^ the 
end of each program back k> our law- 
at)iding setos. 

Cc&iraG^Ku^ now with all the courage 
ot hindsight, docudrsmas (ree^ cast i 
pisf^on over persoris and sondes | 
they forrm^ly respected obaoquious^. 4 
In 'The Trial ol Leo Harvey C^atd" ! 
the assassination or ^ cover up *is I 
variously atthtHited Dts a possibility to ! 
the TBI f Tdotf t care If h© was J- 
GeH)f^r Hooves boy faiend,** exclaims 
our ^o^»cutor}» the CIA, "Bob** 

by.'* fYesidonl Johrison {who Is not 
named bui whoso accoitt ts ImJtatcKlK 
the Secret Service, tho Mafia« Cuba t 
and the Cutsans. The ^osocutor vows 
to continue "no maftar Ik>w mariy 
P|[csidonts caU from *Wash{nof(H) toll- 
me to slop dioslng.** 1^ no docu- 
drama foots itself forced to the noces- 
sily^.of substantlatlf^ anythiru}. Thus 
where "docu" fails, "drama"' may be- 
come a mosi dislCMled orKf dangerous 
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^rurmmi of innuc^Hki. 

The new %i^d "docudraina." wlUch 
has nM y^ af^eared. as far as f know, 
in any dictk>hary, is made c^ .ccHirse 
from tlie words "docim^ary** »i\d 
•'ckama**' * 

tyoameniafy: **a tetevision or mo- 
lion picture prMontaUcm <^ f^ual. 
political, soctiai Of historical events or 
circum^ai>ce$, often consisting of ac- 
tual news fiims accon^panied tyy nar- 
rafion." ^ 

Ekmm: "a composilion In prose or 
verse pi)ftraytng life m characters t>y 
means ol dlatogue and j^on and 
desighed for theatrical f^rlormance; a 
play; « a series of real evei^s liav^rni 
dramaftc unity and interest 

In pratHf€^» ttia dooxir^na is a 
synUiefic pfocHid having neither the 
'i^lual , . . Ktual'' air of a docu^ 
mmtary film n£^ the 'unity and intoresi" 
ol drama, tl usually InlSates a key tn- 
ckteni to Vtm tength erf an hour or 
more ,C*Maiy White"' or '^Yening Joe**J. 
hopinsrto engage our tntefe^ because 
of the fame of the famiUcs invo^ed^ 
or a is based upon no documanlatk>n 
wl^levi^ {''€iu^^** m 'Xee Hoiwy 
Oswakf"). At me 1^ of *'The Cowt- 
Martial <4 George Arm^ror>g Custer.^ 
NBC canies the disu^laimer, flashlnsi 
by with the ciredita, "This lias t)een a 
work of fiction.*' Aruf y^U hew many 
people must nmr betieve that siK^h a 
trlsy actually occtmed with , result ap- 
pnoxknately as tlW dobudrama do- 
scri^? For thfiN-Oiessman film, "Kill 
lie II Y<Ht Can^** NBC. {Hopared tt^e 
annqjtf^^^fneftf tfiat "allhcHigh some of 
Iho chamciors artd ihcidotus are tic- 
tional« the story is teased on fact.*^ Bt4 
thii» impression Is nowhere nearly as 
pow^t as om fimt vision of rni lim-* 
atlondod totophono perhaps rlr^ing In 
a new st^ of his executkm. In fad 
no Mdi news was on the way; 

Every sk]^ is in soma way *l>a$ed** 
on: **fact** In the dooa&rama erf 
man^s prison years, certain hoi^iir>e 
fac$s aro su^idontly accurab, tHJl, as 
soon as grdcs tacts shade 1^ km ^ 

TV OUDE ftMaOH 4L t«|7« 



minute data necessary to Mftish 
draniu^ the pc»tr&i of Chessman bub- 
bles away into soap opera. This is aU 
the rrm^o regrettable since the re* 
s<Hircefuln^ of Ches^nan macte him 
a truly inspiring example of the possi- 
biltty of rehat^litaiion of eiven (if he 
'was) tl^ mc^t wantcNi thief and rapi^. 
Instead, he comes Jo us as a fine- 
featured hero; and the notte fiosalie 
Asher, who devoted years to his cto- 
fm^. is rediiced^ to a f^edy face. 

Doo^rama. such as it is, may^ be 
most pronrysin^ when if breaks frcnn 
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%ier M Jk^ecpl^ Kannedy 

ns obsession wim vkriCKice ^ mala 
heroics. "Maty While** semned ^ begb 
%iflth good iiaentkxiSe Its basic dooi- 
rnertf was tfio i^uent edited t>6r 
\mm wrote for his Emporia (^zotto 
on die dlciy aftf^ Mary*s funeral. OdI 
thQ cfocudrama stmyed from ^ base 
of rosaity into tlK^se vldtet^cms of data 
and spirit tftal c|iaractoiizo ti^ t^»nre. 

'tlary White'' Im^ies mat f^ad Mary 
aumhAxf aho wot^ h$m bean tfia ^ 
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Jane Add«ms of hei oeneraUon, We ftie 

way we were aske^t to bQ bcguitek} by ¥ 
Joseph' Kenf^ody Jr, — not lor whal t^ujy 
wGia but tof whoa they might have 
becoaie. We afo present ai a supposed 
meeting in Emporia between Maiy 
Wtute Jane Addams, It is unftkqly 
that the two women evQf mat. When 
Addams vtsitod tha Wt^tes In Kansas 
m 1908, Mary was a 3-ye»r old baby. 
Tiot yet enunciating the hbcralism tho 
docud'iuna puts into fwi mouth. Her 
tibefalism, mofeqvt5f». tike her father'^, 
was the ttbefdiism of Kansas Repub- 
Ucans erf the 1920$^ not the liberalism 
of Southam Oafifornia in 1977. It is 
tertain^y true tt^t William Alien White 
hated and fought the Ku Ktux Kian« 
but It is a pipe dream that he ar^ 
M^iy laughed It out ot existem^o at a 
&U2\j\ r«:!!y in Emporia: accoiding to 
mHii himuiW. nhe Ku Klux Klan had 
captured the City Building ai the spring 
cfociions'* ot 1923— less than two years 
Altar Mary's death. 

Sccno after scene of "Mary WNIe" 
is gratuitous Invention— har love at- 
falr, hof iourney to Now York, hor 
schoolroom encotmters and her 
chansDs With her parents and h&t 
t>rathor Whon t becamo curious whether 
any of this evar happened, t asked John 
OcWitt 'McKce. authority on William 
Allen White, at the New Mexico Institute . 
of Mining $i Tochnotegy, Said Prof. 
McKoo, !1 sat there looking at things ' 
LQQ^li^tafd qL"' . _L. _ 



Wilma Rudolph* tike Mary White and 
Joo Kennedy. Is purlliod beyond t)e* 
lieT Born small and sickly/' she 
grows in an atmosphere oi amiability, 
susplclousiy suggs&ting cu»a of the 
practical problems of docudrama: whon 
you era doallng with living paopfe 
you'd belter make them niqe. Wilma'a 
lender foiher,^ her ever-tovlng family, 
alt'Wise coaches are a^t so ap- 
that ( began to yearn for a 
tiittte natural human irritation/ 
Why do tho luroprtotoira oT ^ileviston 
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mate docudiamas this way? Basically. 
a^p<y4drama Jte nvakajhan 
a reliable documentary toport. It re- 
quires onty ttie> most SMperliciat re- 
search, and olten no research at 
Mo^ docudramas are made in a 
hurry, scenes thrcHW together like, the 
script itself with littie regard for oversai 
coherence, logic, connecliOT or UUe- 
gration. The« docudrama is a way 
to do ,thtr^)s without having to do the 
wc^k that ought to go into ttiem. and 
yet, however badly doi>6< a docudrama 
wiU attiact an audience on the grounds 
of its beiTH? "true/' 
• ' * - 

ft is or^ thir>g to t)e tAm)vati\^, but 
it is another for television to defy the 
very histCHy U pretends lo respect. 
DOGun^ is ism thing. Ckarv>a is an- 
other. The reason these andi&nl fonns 
assumed clear distincticms in the minds 
of mankiiKt is ^ocisaly tha^ we may 
all be ^s certain as pcesibie where 
fictic^ ends dS)d fact begins. And%/ce 
Mersa: Without that confic^nce in our 
reporters, human afiidra camiot pro* 
ceod. I^inglings ch c£»n!^rtaiions of 
these |mms raise tt^ dae{>est* qim- 
tions of motive. 

Oddly, wNte docudrarrm so often 
express pathetic attitudes toward siith 
subjects 65 war arui sc^iery, the act 
of scrambling history la rvol itseU pa- 
triotic. The pautotic act lies In prob- 
ing useful knowledge the hard way. 
if necessary, whettier in documentary 
or drama, ngi In se rving ti p the merely 
marketable. 

The pfotrioft) is not ihB f(^m but the 
executiorv. Docudrama Is an an^dmt 
means of Imping history. Shake- 
speare's "i^miy V" is a docudr^na^ 
afKl so la '*J^iS Christ Superstar , 

13ut current tetovision docudr&pa « 
hopes to ach^pve Its oblective wither 
having done the work, ferhisyps all this 
is what we want, it ta certainly wh^ 
we are getting; wltt we be satis- 
fied fitstory as U is seen. Inter- 
pretod. reduced, Bsyi ov^slmpliHed 
and foislliod by doatdramb? © 

ivcMoc kUrciK ism 
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Activity 3 



^ Instructional . 
Objective: As a result af this activity, students will be able to list 
, . five examples of distortions, inaccuracies, and anachronisms 

found ift "Unhappy Days'* and in "Grisly Grizzly Adams." 



Materials: Articles— Tulcher, 6. "Unhappy Days" ' 

Williams, R.L. "Grisly Grizzly Adams" 



Special Directions 

to the Teacher: 

Since the writing of this activity set, "Grizzly Adams" has 
been cancelled. You may either use it and rely oh students* 
^ irffimories or drop it. Unfortunately, this one was a classic 
example of the point. Another option is to continue to scan 
current TV Guides for a more up-to-date exaii^le. 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Distribute the two handouts. Have 
students read these silently in class. 

Begin class discussion of content 
distortion by programs giving* mis- 
pleading information, inaccurate 
information, and doisfn right falsehoods 
by placing two columns on board: 
"Information Presented In Program" 
and "Actual History." Encourage and 
accept all details— dress, architec- 
ture, events, etc. Make comparisons. 
Also, look for anachronisms. 
"Anachronism: something placed out 
t1n»." A movie about 
a telephone pole in the 
an example. (I've 
heard "Happy Days" use the term 
"turkey" several times. That is a _ 
70^ s term, he ve r used 1 n SO ^ si ) 



of its proper 
pioneers with 
background Is 



Optional^ yomework Assignment: Watch 
a specific "Happy Days" and take 
notes^* * 



Students read, "Unhappy Days"^ and 
Grisly 6rizzl3(^dams" in class. 
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Ac ti vi 3 ( Con ti nued ) 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



*S1nce at the current time, this 
particular show Is on daily as well 
as weekly, this should be easy to 
schedule. If your school has the 
capability to video-tape, the. teacher 
may wish to record one show, edit out 
the commercials, and shgw the program 
/in class. The big advantage In"! 
doing this Is that the teacher would 
be able to stop the tape and discuss 
points during the presentation. ^ 
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wulJ.N;l»oi*tj 'iM3tppy Uny^" were f»ol 
rcall/ fill Ihut iuxpw. And one of Uve 
motil unhoppy i-caUlles of Uie wa$ 
the (dot tiiat iKiany or*us lived In aiinost 
constant fear of the real-Hfo fonzios. 
Such people existed, ik4 weie not 
lovable. TV has i^nad up their bni^e 
cOTsWerably. 

On 175lh street arKi AudutKm Ave- 
nue In New York CUty, where I grew up, 
we had our||ioh^ Cunninghams, tmr 
Foi^es and (Hir Rai(^ Malphs. Happy 
E^ys does a pretty good job on those 
ctvoracter poitray^ but ttey tcHal!y 
miosed the boat on FcHuie, lie was 
tough. He was mean. He was a real 
hood. accwSing to.Ns own definition; 
and he lund his foitow^rs terrorized the 
rest of us. 

Our particular crowd numbered 
about 25. We h^ about eight Richie 
DinnirtQhams (I was of^ of them)f 
about fcftif PoSsies and ab(Hit eight 
Ralph Malphs. The remaining five were 
the Fonzies. Our ^hangout was tee's 
candy Store. You sal In a tM^oth only 
yniil one of the Fonzies arrived and 
\^tm you out*-rarKJ^profaably kept your- 
girl. 

The Fonzie-est of the Fonzles I knew 
was Marfy Duffy (i dohl dare use his 
real name — I sti« fear he might track 
me down aJKf "ctean my dock/* as 
wc used to say). Marty had certain 
indispcrisable chai-acter trails that al- 
lowed him to assume his role of neJgh- 
i:^rhood hood 

First erf all, size. In those days you 
did n6t lulo with your head., tcadet^/iip 
was chosen by lieiyht. neck sl^e and 
biceps, tf you were Wgyer, you wore 

bOiiCV: — * ~ 

Aiiuihcr ituUi was ineannijss. Aiui 
Marty was never s^Uyficd with ite en- 
during reinitiation he JiiHl; he tuai io 
cmth\m piovinQ hi^ moann^^sp* on sn 
touly buiaq Ite w^iki \ul at Hie c^iniy 
acm tabto" wi^h aiKf utV5i:rfeiw iito 
^>^\li top fUHii ?hii ::iiKkf;if 'VtO fiKJT •jidei 
y<>ii to I'lHjijt fitc >itU OH ytJiif lium 

b.«MJ«'> Vat* V/f.HN t^f>i7 tvX|>ii<.?^5 to I 
luiUift . s ?hs' **is{f Wt» iUi^ I 



We aren't smart enough Jihen to 
realize that Uie Fonzies weren't leaUy 
tough guys, tf ttMey were realty the 
hoods they thwght they were, they 
wouk] have been hangirvg around with 
the reat tough guys in New Yod< neigh- 
borhoods;, and we h^ plenty of theml 
Instead, Marty Duffy and his followers 
hung around with us because, next to 
the Richies, Ralphs 'and Potsies. they 
appeared much tougher than they were. 
And, lust to remind themselves of what 
big fish they were in these little pools^, 
Ihey kept trying lo prove Iheir domi 
nance, However. Marty was jealous of 
some 6f the Richies* athletic ability, so ' 
he f)ever came around when we were 
playing ball. 

When Marty woufd come into tce*s. 
grab ipe by the f^k. pu$h me out of 
the t^th and sit down next to \he 
girls I was with, t wasn't the only one 
who was scared. Trie girls were fright- 
ened too (h€ h^ event hit one or hvb 
in his time) So they would laugh and 
slay wilh him just long enough to 
satisfy his ego. Then they would come 
running to tell me what a creep he. was 
No. the Forties were not the basically 
shy type who blushes when '"Mrs C" 
kisses him on the cheek. They were 
essentially sadists who fulpd through 
(ear and brutality 

America has changed, we ve all grown 
older and we nostalgically yearn for 
the Vhappy days" of our youth. We 
watch lelevtsio^i to visit a past that 
never existed i watch Happy Days 
every weeH« bul bc^tind my interesi in 
it is a rtaggntg fear thai the doorbell 
^ili ling ^o^Yie ^iyht -during the pro- 
gram, dnd it will be Marty Oufiy. as 
ibig as ever, still wearing his O A 
haircut snd' leather jactet. • imagine 
he*^ going to grai> ine by the neck. 
Uviow me 'out <tf my house and keep 
ti^y wife, 

Giifi, f ittfualiy manage to shake oft 
>huv(il\t$ of Marty and laugh alo^ng with 
Tfvuie even Ihm^gh I can*! f«a?fy be* 

iJ 
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Activity 4 



Obje^ti5e°"^L a result of this activity, students wilVbe able to coinpile 
a complete list of docudramas recently shown on TV. 



I 



fteterials: Class notes from Activity 1 
Teacher Activities 



Refer back to (or recopy op board if 
necessary) list of docudramas done In 
Activity 1. If necessary, add to the 
list at this time to make it as com- 
plete as possible. Many recent 
ntovies and made-for-TV movies not 
listed previously may also fit the, 
definition. Discuss each movie 
briefly befpre adding It to the list 
to determine if it properly belongs 
in this category and why,' This task 
of up-dating the list of docudramas 
will be an on- going process since, 
new docudramas are constantly being 
previewed on TV. 

Pick one or two from the list that 
the majority of your class has seen. 
Discuss it in same terms as you just 
did in Activity 3. It vHll be necess 
sary to do some research into actual 
facts for whichever docudrama(s) you 
pick. Thi.s can be done by you before 
hand, as a' class project, or as 
Individual projects. This is truly 
the heart of this activity set, so , 
don't scrimp. Its success all 
depends upon research undertaken. 
Reader's Guide is ah excellent source 
^f or this. — 



Student Activities 



Students refer back to their notes 
from Acti vi ty 1 . ' Students recons i • 
der and discuss the definition in 
light of subsequent activities. 



Sttidents continue to Igarn about 
the characteristics of a docudrama 
by' working as individuals or in con 
jiinctlon with their fellow students 



Activity 5 



Instructional > . . . _ 

Objective: As a result of this lesson, students will be able to identify 
. watchwords used in TV shows and will be able to explain the ii? 
meanings. 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities. 



First, point gut that after all Is \ 
,sa1d and. dona In this activity set, 

' w^ must still say t© ourselves. So 
what? Now that I, know I may be being 
mislead, what can I do^ about it? 
Cer4;ainly everyone is not expected to 
be ^n expert on each, subject presentee 
in dbcudrampis. Neither is It realis- 
tic to expect the idnd of research - 
just completed in Acfivt ty 4 tb be . ' 
done* by each viei^er before or after 
■each docudrama. What, then, are soto 
practical sol uti ons? The answer to 
this is, arm yourself with some basic 

. 'knowledge. Let's loo{^ at ^ list ot 
"watchw&rds.'' .Put on boards Group 

^..the twords -as, fol.lows. Explain con- 

V cept of each classification and then 
give brief defini'ti on of each term. 

.1. These w§rds mean the show is not 
* " ..'• real, true, or actual . .It was 
- made up. ' ' ^ 



- a. 



b. 



. noveT- ^a book of fiction. 
(Many mdvies are "based on a 
notvel 

teleplay— is to TV what "play' 
■ is to '^tage" or ."novel" is 

to "bpok." In other words,. 
' fiction. . - 



- cblncidence ^'^ 1th 1 s- -w6r d is 
often jjsed by TV writers to" 
remoW'.al l^responsrtt^i 1 1 ty for 
.accuracy from them." ^ This way, 
' if a story "just ha{|peas" to 
be similar tb a real event, 
the. viewe^ might recognize 
t|»e obvi ob s imi 1 a r1 ti es and 
conclude all other .details 
are al So true. 



Students look up each word and report 
back to whole class. Students with 
help of teacher? discuss each classifl 
cation. "t. , * 



.Respond, take notes 



/ 



.•v. 



Activity 5 (Continued) 



Teacher Activities 



L 



Student Activities 



d. fiction - •'made" up. WriteV can 
have characters do or say 
anything he (writer) wants 
and can make events turn out 
any way he pleases for what- 
ever purposes. 

These words mean the main event 
(or character) did really happen 
(or exist), but many minor Events, 
details, characters, aRd dialog 
may be^ higbly, dramatized by writ? 
ers or even made up entirely. 

a* "based on"— frequeymy in 
graphics at faegihning or en4 
of shdw. Often announced 
very dramatical lyVthat "this 
film is based on w true 
story of. . . Many vieweraf 
(esp. studejits) Interpret 
that to mean "every single 
I detail is go^p^l" because - 
they heard the word "true." 
"Based on" a true story, 
means ^that deviation from tfie 
truth Is^llowablev and if 
. ' it's on con¥Tierc1al television, 
then deviation^is highly 
probable. (Reasons for this 
are explained at end.) • ' 

^« re-created— a '"second-hand 
story." This means the main 
events depicted actually 

, -■ occurred, but the film you see 
made later. It was ' "dons' al 1 
over a^ain," usually wfth 
actors taking the place of 
^-.-^^-real people and the dialogs \. 
"dressed up"; the scenery may 
be actual or it inay not. 

c« re,-enacte.d— as used by TV 
industry, this word- means 
almost the same as above , but 
probably uses the originaV 
people rather than actors. -» 



Respond, take notes 
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Activity 5 (Cdritinued) 



Teacher Activities 



Again, they "tell th"e story 
again," What you see is not 
actually tiappening at the 
time, and there are chances 
for rlhearsaV, revision, and 

"dressing up." 

3. These words mean that what you are 
patching is the real thing: nq 
actors, no scenery, no rehearsal, 
and no "dressed-up" dialog. , It. 
was filmed either as it happened 
* or stayed true to fact, . 

' a* actual - -the thing itself. 
^ b. real— not made up, 
G. true— hot false, 
d*- documejntaryr -al though it 
■ ^ ■ usually has a script written 
*by someone with a particular 
point of view, the film tries 
to show something that is 
»real or actual <)r that has ^ 
indeed happened without adding 
or subtracting anything* 
..e. actual .footage- '-frequently 
• used in part in movies or 
'films about something that 
really happened. This n^ans 
the use of film of *an histbric 
event as it was actually hap- 
'perKtng. For exanple, the 
movie Hindenburg was a film 
using actors, fake scenery, 
and generally made-up dialog, 
but it was about a real event. 
In the movie, when the 
Hi'hdenbmrq crashed, ^ actual 

-footage- was -used to show the 

crash. This means that 'the 
when tha$ airship blew up in 
New .^Jersey in 1937. a film-' 
, ' , was shot of the disaster as it 
. occurred. Many years later, 
part of this film was' spliced 
and put into this movie. .Some 
of Toral torai Tore! and other 
' "Pearl Harbor" nK)vies do this 
also. 



Activity 5 ( Continued) 



Teacher Activities 



4. Titles— Watch out for titles of 

movies! They are just a name, 
just like we have names. You may 
' namef your dog "King," but that 
alone does not make him one. 
So too when you see words like 
"The True Story of. . ."or the 
"Autobiography of. . .." that - , 
does not mean that the story • ^ 
really is true'^or an autobiographv 
This Indeed is very confusing and 
quite unfair to the average , 
viewer. 

5, "Point of View"~Thia means the • 
way someone "sees" son^ttiing or 
believes something. Remember^ 
everyone has a point of view. \It 
Is affected by the person's race, 

' religion, ancestry, geographic 
area of birth, or upbringing, as 
well as other things. Some . 
"issues" in docudramas are sharply 
' two-sided. To pass judgment on 
*. the accuracy of the program, find 
• out something about the writers 
or producers* of the program, keep- 
ing in mind they have a "point of 
view." For example, a^docudrama 
about the Arab- Israeli war pro- 
duced or written by Jews will 
make them look good, while one 
. written by Arabs will make them 
look good. One about the Civil 
Wa'Y* written by Northerners will 
have a different angle than one 
. produced by Southerners. Many of 
these points, however^ are very 
subtle, so watch for them? 
Remember, finally, as you pass 
judgment, you,;too, have a 
"point of view." 

Background Itrticles— TV Guide 
frequently runs "Background" 
articles on forthcoming docudramas 



• '6. 



Activity ,5 tContinued) ' 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



The "Grizzly Adams" enclosure 
earlier was an example of one. 
- They are good, quick history les- 
sons which help the viewer com- 
pensate for overdramatization by 
script jsfr iters. Read them before 
viewing. 

^7. Sumnisry: What is all of this in ^ 
a nutshell? 

' - Some TV programs (docudranas) 
blend fact and fiction; this ^ar 
cause the average viewer to 
■ believe things that are not 
; true. . 
-What can you do about it? ' 

'-..Recognize a "docudrama" for 
' what its is. 

. Know a few basic terms to 
look for. ^ ,7 

. UnderstaOd "point of view." 

. You needn't conduct research^ 
' before viewing, but it's no ' 
trouble to read a lO-mlnute 
background article ifi TV 
guide .. 'Look for them. 

% your parents and teachers 
" ab^ut programs that confuse 
yoti. 

. Be skeptical^. 

-Have -the students, answer final ques-._ 
tlon.s on paper: "Why, then, does TV . 
make docudramas, if they are so con- 
fusing and misleading? 



Students tliould_ respond that docu- 
dramas are easy and cheap to nkke - 
because they require no research. 
In addition, docudramas sell well t;o^ 
sponsors since they are ver3( popu- ' 
Jar with the general public* 
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Activity 5 (Continued) 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



In sum, this teacher; should emphasize 
that TV sponsors only support popular 
programs. After all, if too few 
people watch, the sponsors aife throw- 
ing away their advertising dollars. 
Often the truth is boring and so true 
stories are jazzed-up to make them 
more popular, which *in*turn sells 
more commericcJls. . ♦ 

All these factors help acqount "For 
the growing numbers, of docudramas. • 



ACTIVITY SET EVALUATION 



MATCHING - Write -the letter of the definition on the right that best des- 
cr,ibes\he ierm on the 'left. All words have only ope best 

• ' definitiDn, and all definitions are used onl^ once. Careful ! 

Many are very slmiliar. \ 



1. dootnfient;ary ^ 

2. drama 

3. docudrama 

4. contemporary social drama 
'5. historic-based drama • 



a. something pjaced out of Its proper 
time in history 

b. a book that is a. made-up story 

c. a TV program. that shows something 
as it really is or was. < . ♦ 

d. not false 



6. primary source history drama, e. a statement madfe before, during, or 
' after a TV show saying parts or all 

. are not actual fact. 



7. disclaimer 

8. anachronism 

9. novel 



4^ 



JO. coincjdence .. 

11. 'fictiorL - 

12. true 



\ 



13. *actual 



14. recreated a 



15: .po1n£ of yieV 



f. a TV program using actual history 
\ that blends fact and fiction 

g/ something' that comes out. the same 
as something else, just by chance 

h, scenes or an entire show which is. 
staged but copies the. event exactly 
as it originally happened 

t 

1/ TV show with made-up story 

j.. any kind of made-up -story that is 
^ not true 



k. real 



i 



1. TV show that is made- in present about 
real events in the past 

m. the way someone sees something because 
of his background, attitudes and 
beliefs . • 



n. TV show made in present about present 
with made-up story' 

0, TV show made many. years ago with 
3^ made-up story \ 
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Below are some brief descriptions of TV. programs that you could have / 
watched. Decide what- type each is, and inark -the letter In front of 
"eax:h as foHows: • . . , • 

A. Drama ' B. Documentary ' C. Oocudrama 

I,' About 'how the people of Japan make a living. ' , 

-0 2. About how a man builds a rocket to go to the moon, collects 
' machinery left there, and sells it back on earth. 

3. About three beautiful felnale detectives who 'wc>rk f or a 4nan . 
they never see, they always solve the case, th^ never get 
hurt, and they return every week. 
. ' ■ ' . ■ , » ■ • ■ ■ • . 

4. Scenes taken, on June 6, 1944 showing the allied "D-Day*^ 

! ■ Invasion of German-occupied France in World War II. 

5. About the Unknown Soldier buried in Arlington; National 
~" Cemetary and how he died in the D-bay Invasion of June 6, 1944. 

; 6.. About the life of George Washington, how he woq his battles . 
in tie American Revolution, and the love affair that he might 
have had with his secretary. - " 

■ ■ . ' ■ . ■ * * 

p ; 7. About how American Indians of the old West hunted, trapped^ 
%; ■ prepared food, made clothes, and raised ^nd trained their chil- 

diren. . V* * • 

■ • ' ■. ' ■ ■ ' ' . ' ■■■ . ■ - ■ 

_ £r. About the assassination of Abraham Lincoln and v/hat the trail ' 
" . ' of John Wilkes Booth would have been like if he had been cap- ; 
. • tured alive. * - ,2 , 

• . ■ ' ■ ■ * 

9, About' a group bf humans from a. distant galajyf searching for 
other" ai|ces tors on planet earth. ^ / 

. TO. About what really happened in the Watergate scandal , as writ- 

.. ' ten by Richard Mi xon using the parts of the actual tapes 'that 
" proved his innocence% 



6a 



in. Below are som actual TV shows that are either ort now or have been on. 
• Decide what each type is, and mark the letter in front of each, as you 
did before, as follows: « 

A* Dram ■ B. Documentary * 0. Dqcudrama 

' r. National Geographic Specials 
2i Vegas' ' 

3. 60 Minutes ' " . , ■ 
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4. Washington behind Closed poors 

&. The Young -and the Restless ^ . 

_ 6. Chips ^ \ 

?• Moses the Lawgiver 

f8. Bl-ind Ambition -(Oohn Dean's Account of Watergate) 

9. Roots ■ ■ . 

10. Wonder. Woifian * . - 

■ ■ : 7 ■ - ■ : ■ ' ■ ' ■ . -V 

1.1. Papetr Chase : - ^ : 



12. White Shadew ^ 

13. Dfary of Hiss Oane Pittp^n 



' 1 4. liolocaust-. 
15r. Pearl 
" 'Wild Kingdom 
17, Nova^ ^ 



18. Syperfriends 



20. Waltoris 



21. Project UFO 



22. Adam - U 



\ A ■ ' iff I - 24. Star Trek 

•\ '. ■■ / ^5.. Roots n ' 



23 . Wi 1 d, Wi 1 d Worl d. of .Animal s 



ACTIVITY SET EVALUATION 
'ANSWER KEY 



1. V. c 

2. i 

3. f 

4. n 
5.1 



6. 0 

7. e 

8. a 
0. b 

10. g 



n. j 

12. d 

13. k 

14. <h 

15. m 



n. 



1. B 

2. A 

3. A 
C B 
5. C 



III. K S 

2. A 

3. B 

4. C 

5. A 



6. C 

7. B 

8. C 

9. A 
10. C 



6. A 

7. C 

8. C 

9. C 
10. A 



n. A 

12. A 

13. A 

14. C 

15. G 



16. B 

17. B 

18. A 

19. A 

20. A 



21. C 
22^ C 

23. B 

24. A 

25. C 
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NOTE TO THE TEACHER: ^ 

Since most teachers open their classes at the beginning of the school 
"year with their "classroom rules," this actlvlt^y set Is primarily Intended 
to set the Initial backdrop. Through their teacher's explanation and their 
own discussions, students should be better able to understand the nee^ for 
rules and thus be rrK>re w1 11 Ing^to comply with them. Because rules In the 
home, school, arid classrotp are so much more tangible and directly related 
to junior and senior high school students, this activity set also becomes 
a logical springboard for mc/re advance and abstract concepts as law, 1 aw- 
raakingi and law. enforceneht. To adapt this set to the purpose of sinply 
learning about the laws' and not about classroom rules, simply drop activi- 
ties 5 and 6, ' * ' 

There are several advantages to using this activity set as a year- 

opener. Besides establishing the'mood in your classroom as teacher*d1rected 

democratic, you get a Ipt of early feedljack about your classes and your 
* ' ■ ■• ■ ' " ■ 
students. Writing, \1sten1ng, -thinking, and discussion skills %re all used 

'■ ' ■ ' , . ■ «■ 

extensively, and this, gives you a chance to Evaluate these Inconspicuously; 

You see how .well your students can work together In small groups. .You wIlLl 

also introduce some new skills and provide some initial, valid instruction. 

A word about the Coronet cassettes 'Living With laws. Only two of a 

■ ■ ■ ■> k e 

six-part cassette program are used here* Moris can be used it your purposes 
are broader. They are excellent; up- to- date, humorC|us, informative, ^right 
on their level . and require active llsteninV, " This activity set wiTT work 
without the cassettes, but without them; It is like a'cake without the 
icing. . • : \ ■': ' ' ; • 

Finally, and perhaps most practically, studies have shown that the 



student most frequently and habitually susperiHetl Is— no surprise— the EMR 
and low-level student. -What 1s suprtsing is that tiie same research shows 
that the majority of these students were never informed of actual, specific 
school rules, much less the reasons they exist. When students are Instructed 
about the rules and the reasons for their existence, Suspension rate drops. 



APPROXIMATE TIME NEEDED TO TEACH THIS ACTIVITY SET: 




Activity Number 

1 / • . • 



\ 

, Class Periods Required 
to teach the activi 

1-2 




RESOURCE MATERIALS INCLUDED 
IN THE ACTIVITY SET 



' I. For the Student 



AUDIO- VISUAL MATERIALS: 
Cassettes 



BOOKS: 



"Law Comes toLittle Muddy," Living With Laws. Chicago, 
lUr. Coronet Instructional Media. (Cost = $11.00) 

"ThereOughtaBe a Law." Living With Laws. Chicago, ' 
111.: Coronet Instructional Media, (Cost « $11.01}). 

■ ( ■ • ■ . . ■ - 

* ... 

laRaus, Roger and Reiny, Richard C. Citizenship Decision 



Making. " Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publish- 
ing Company. 1978, {Cost $12.00). / ; 

* f , Living With Laws Response Book . Chicago, 111.: Coronet 
Instructional Media, (Cost = $8.00 per set o.f 10).^ 

WORKSHEETS AND/OR HANDOUTS: 

Activity Set Evaluation 
Activity Set Evaluation Answer Sheet 
Analysis of Schoal Rules 



n. ^ For the Teacher as - ' 
Background information 

Activity Set Evaluation Answer Key. 
Boundry Setting Activities 
Criteria for Judging Rules 



^ 1 'J 



■4 



MAtN PURPOSE OF imtm^lTi SEt* 



I. CGNCEPtS 



Conflict* ^ - V 
Compromise and Adjustment 
Social Control tind Change 



4 



Interaction ' 
Analysis and Sythe?1s 
Interpretation * 



n. OBJECTIVES 



*• ActlVT^ty Nuntfier 



1. J(npwled^e 



Students will know that every member of a'- democratic 2,3,4,6. 
society has a voice In the^klng of rules and regulations . ^ 

although the ru^es do not always please every person who 
must obey them. 

Students-Mil know that 'every member of a democratic* sod- * ^ 1 . 
ety* depeiids, on ^tfief members of that society to obey the 
rules and to, Ijrotect the^. rights of every cltizen. , . 

Students will" know that denfocratic governments try to make 2,43 
rules and regulations according to the wishes of the major- 
ity with the c|f sire tOi also protect the rights of the minor- 
ity. ■ ; •'' .. \ ■ ■ V ■ • , • ■ " ., • 

students will know that the process of deciding about rules 3,6 
in- a democracy Is one A^hich involves conflicting demands. 




Z, Skills • ' 

Students will be' able to analyze information in data from 
* different screes. • . * 

' Students will be able to evaluate Information about rules 
rationally. ♦ ' ■ 

Students w1|,l be able to think creatively about results of 
hypothetical situations where .theVe are no rules. 

■ ■. 

Students will be able to make decisions about which rul'es 
are most ne eded and about cl ass rules 'for the year. 



1*2 

1 
4 
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3. . Valuing ' ' " . ' 

Students will analyze values about denKJcratic process. In 
. .deciding what rules for a' society will be. 

> ■ . ■ » . - 

^Students will understand- and r^espect the responsibility 
for an authority of the school over the; stuiierits. 



1,2.3 
5 



/ . . A ' . ' 

4.^ Resportsibig Behavior 

. ■■ ' . ' >i' . . 

_ S.tudents win follow rules for the good of the group 
. 'even. when they do not agree. ; 

.*■ ' ■ ' 

Stjyidents wfll. participate iri making rules for the 
classrooiQ. ' ; . 

• • • * ■ ■. , ^ •■ , ■ ^ ^ ■ 

Students will participate in work^^ng for changes; in 
class ami schodl rules if ^ey feel these changes are 
.necessary. • * 



Activity Number 
1,2,M 

4»5.6 
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Activity 1 



Instructional _ V 

Objective: After pBrtfcipatfng in this activity, students will be able to 
?• explain, discuss, and decide upon the need for rules. 

Materials: Cassette— "There Oughta Be a Law" • 

Book: LaRaus and Ren\y, Citizenship Decision-Making 

Living With Laws Response gOQk ' 



Tfeacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Introduce term "rules." Ask for 
brief definitioa. Ask, "Why do we 
have them?" Accept all student 
responses without teacher connfent. 
Record al 1 student responses on the 
board. , , 

It is Intended that the^definitipn 
be kept nebulous and vagye at this 
point. If they ask you for a defini 
tlon (or a distiction between "rule" 
and "law") be c6y and just say 
see.,." : , ^ ■ < ^-^ - • . 



"we'll 



Distribute handout copy from the 
Living With Laws Response Book and 
play the cassette, "There Oughta Be 
a Law." Stop at appropriate time as 
indicated, on the cassette and hand- 
out copy from Response Book. Con-, 
tinue cassette until finished. 
Playing time of tape Is' 13:14 but it 
Is necessary several- times during the 
cassette to stop and give students 
written response time. Allow at 
'least 20 minutes for the total learn- 
ing exercise. 

Conclude this activity by teaching 



""Decis1oris~Hake Rules for You" in 
LaRaus and Reniy, Citizenship Decision- 
Making Unit 1, Lesson 3, pp. 11-13. 
Steps 1 , H, or, 3 may be used alone- 
during this class period and Steps 
4, 5, and 6 as a follow-up exercise 
for the next class period. $ 



Students Brainstorm. 



Student! keep record In notebook, 



Students answer questions posed by 
the. teacher. 



I - ! 



As suggested in "Decisions Make 

Hules for You ,^ students divided 
into 3 seperate groups in order to 
make rules about Qne of the' three 
resources :. air, food and water. 



Instructional 

Objective: After completing this activity, stu^nts will .be able to 
\- explain, discuss, and decide upon tn^ purpose of rules. 



Materials: Cassette— "Law Comes ^o little Muddy" 

Book: LaRaus and Reny, Citizenship Decision>Making- 
Living With laws Response Book 



T^hec Activities 



Student Activities 



Play cassette "Law Comes to Little 
Muddy." Allow a;t least 25 minutes 
total time including student 
responses. • 

It is now time to define "rule" more 
adequately. After listening to both 
tapes , students should be able to give 
an adequate definition. There is no 
"proper" definition, but which ever . 
one you adapt, it should include 
concepts of comR^nd, obedience and 
higher authority. The. distinction 
between "rule" and "law" is far less 
clear and more xojnplica ted. Blacks 
ilaw Dictionary does not» clearly dis- 
tinguish between the two either. For 
our purposes , let ;us say that laws 
are rules made unqer the^ sanction of 
legally elected legislative bodies of 
state or federal governments (city or 
county laws ape properly called 
"ordinances") and that rules are 
lower order and thus may be super- 
seded by high legal authority. 

We will further distinguish between 
various kinds of rules . , There are 
rules for a family, school , church, 
club, 'pme, sports and indeed unwrit- 
ten rules of soc'^ety in ^general . Ask 
Class for examples of each. 



DistribAi;te the handout "Conflict and 
Decisions" in LaRaus and Ren^y, Ci ti - 
zenship Decision-Making Unit 1 , les- 
son 8, pp. 45-5BL FoMQW Steps 1-6 
as directed iby LaRaus and Ren^. 



Students discuss- the various types of 
rules and cite examples of unwritten 
rules of our society. 



Students divide up into groups , they 
read the scenario '"Being Picked-' on, 
A Decision- Caused by Conflict" and. 
discuss alternative ways to avoid ' 
being piclred on. v ' * 



Activity 3 



Instructional 

Objective:' After completing this activity, students will be able to 

explain, discuss, and'decicle upon -the meaning of the concept 
of "fair." ■ . 



Materials: LaRaus and Rem* Ci t i zensh i p Deci s i on-Maki ng 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Before class, prepare* on the chalk-, 
bpard this Macmi 11 ah Dictionary \defi- 
nition: "Fair--freiB from, bias- or 
'prejudice; impartial, just." Then 
KMver u^with pull down nap, projec- 
"Mon &0re^n 4 etc. 

chalk- 




After all stLfdent responses have been 
made, uncover the||{ictionary defini- 
tion. It will now be extremely 
'important for the class to discuss v 
the actual meanifig of each of 'the . , 
. four key words: * 

'biasV "mental or emotional inclina- 
tion or tendancy." •(Ma.cMillan Die- ' 
tionat^y}; . • ' 



pre judi ce— "opi aion or judgn^nt, 
esjjeclajly an unfavorable one, formed 
befordh'and or without suff'ici^nt 
knowledge or jflat grounds." Most 
students will immediately think of 

-"racial " prejudice when -they liear 

this- word. Go tp great lengths to 
separate this concept from the one 
discussed here which is derived from 



Latin and means, to judge beforehanjJ. 
(HacMi] Ian Dictionary) '4 



$tudents: discuss the meaning of the 
word, "fair." 

Class discussion of the concept. 



■ * 
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Activity 3 (Continued) 



teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



"■ ~ " ~ 1' 

impartial— "not favoring one mre 

than another." (MacMiltan Dictionary) 

just- ""»d^ring to standards of hon- 
esty and raffrality." (MacmfUan Die-' 
tionary) 

Ask if, after I seeing and understand- 
ing these terms, they thin1< "fair" 
is realistically attainable. How 
realistic is ^t to expect to do what 
those words s^y— even if you're 
trying! | 

After students, have understood these 
' terms and have* a better handle on the 
word "fair," ask them to con^are what 
they said before going over these 
'» definitions with what they say now, 
(Some students tend to think of "faiir^ 
as "my way." Try to have students 
analyze this aspect of fair, if it 
has not already been brought up. 
Some key terms to introduce here are 
"conflict,'^ "cooperation,-" and 
"compromise.") Finally, perhaps' the 
most difficult distinction to be made 
is between "fair" and "equal" when 
' the latter is used in the sense of 
"identical ." It can never be. 

If the class has not already discus- 
sed the concept of "point of view," 
introduce it now. The next exercise 
will assist in illustrating this con- 
cept after initial dlsciiss-ion. 

Distribute the handouts. "Judging 
— Decisions" in laRaus and Remy, Citi- - 
zenship Decision-Making , Unit 3, 
lesson 4, p. 169-179. Follow steps 
1-7 as described by the authors. 

J 



Discussion 



7. 



. Students discuss the meaning of the. 
^word-xri teria and estatxlJsh certain- 
criteria In judging decisions. 



t 



Activity 4 



Instructional - 

Objective: After partlcipattng in this activity, students^ will be able to 
% analyze a rule by describing it in^terms of the problems it 
solves, its effectiveness, how it should be enforced, and the 
problems it crea*tes. 



♦ Materials: Chart— "Criteria for Judging Rules" 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Class assignment: create a set of 
Ideal School Rules. This may be done 
individually, in small groups, as a 
single class group, or in some corobi- 
ABtions thereof. 



I 



Guidelines for assignTOnt: 



a. Decide what categories of rules 
are to be discussed and follow 
them through one at a time. You 
may want^to limit these categories 
due to considerations of time. 
Undoubtedly, a favorite will be 
discipline. |: 
■. ■ ' • 

4*. Draw the chart "Criteria for 
Judging Rules" on the chalkboard 
and instruct the students that 
their rules are to be discussed 
In terms of each category. 

One of ybijir rules for the discussion 
^ is' that no"rH4e will be placed on 
their ideal Im unless it is discus- 
sed in terms of each of the four 
categi>ries, since this truly is the 
heart of the lesson.. Under "Problem 

i t Sol ves ,^ "Students must first be 

able to recognize a problem, consider 
whether it is a valid problem or not, 
how large a problem it. is, and its 
priority of importance. Under "Effec- 
-tiveness,"nhey must recognize how a 
rule will affect different groups- 
teachers, administratjjon, students, 
as w6ll as different;5^oups within the 
student groups 



Students will brainstorm individ- 
ually, in small groups, or in' th^ 
clas* as a whole. 



Some choices of categories mi glit be 
grading, course requirements, cur- 
riculum, discipline. 



Class discussion— creating "Ideal 
School Rules." 



Activity 4 (Continued) 



I 



Teacher Activities 



Student Ac^tlvities 



r 



as well as different groups within 
the student group— an(* they must con- 
front concepts of "fair" and "point 
of view" as previously discussed. 
Under "Enforcement," students should 
be held responsible for a decision 
they inade. And under "Problems 
Created," students should be asked 
to deal with the consequences of a 
decision they nad^. 



f 



.V 



t 
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Criteria for Ju^ig Rules 
. {Activity "4) 



R\JLE 



PROBtEM IT 
SOLVES 



EFFECTIVENESS 
(Does it work?) 



ENFORCEMENT 
(How? Practical?) 



PROBLEMS 
CREATED 
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Activity 5 



Instructional 

Objective: After completing this activity, students will be able to discuss 
school rules In tenns of their purpose", their fairness, and their 
mutability. ' v i 

Materials: Worksheet— "Analysis of School Rules" , ' 
Other— A copy of the actual rules of your/ school . 



Teacher Activities • 



Student Activities 



introduce\ this actlvltj^ with a dis- 
cuss ibn, of the school rules* the 
teacher may decide to either read the 
rules to the class or may dli^tribute . 
copies pf the rules to each student. 

Discuss each rule In terms of: 

a. need 

b. purpose 

c. fairness 

d. possible change 

. ^ ' f 

Elicit general Agreement on each rul^ 
before proceeding to next. 

If there is general agreement for 
change needed for sn existing rule, 
distuss the new rule In terms of the 
"Criteria fpr Judging' Rules" chart. 

Optional follow-up for proposed 
changes: Instruct and discuss pro- 
cedures for actually submitting 'pro- 
posed changes through "proper chan- 
nels." If the students want to, let 
them do It but Insist that the 
_respons 1 bl Uty of carrying 1t t hrough 
is tfielrs. 

An optional project might be to have 
students construct a slide-tape pro-' 
gram of the sch«ol *s rules in their 
entlretj^.-t Youj:ould store the fin- 
ished product TrtHhajnedla center,. 




Students will .VsA^iew briefly the 
rules of the sciool . ■ ■ 



Students will analyze each rule .In 
terms of need, purpose, fairness, 
and possible chalnge. A dittoed 
worksheet entitled, "Analysis of^ 
School Rules " w1 1 1 be provl ded , f oV 
each student to fill" in the appro- 
priate Information. 



Students will discuss the procedures 
for submitting propQsed rule changes, 



Activity 5 (Continued) « 

% Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



up-date It and use It show the 
annual entering class of seventh and/ 
or tenth graders 00 "orifentation day.' 

To help you *n making a slide tape. 
Project ACE has a slide-tape show 
entitled "flow to Make a Slide-Tape," • 
iy Bonnie Farthing of Wake County 
School System. You may obtain a copy 

- of, this si tde- tape show by contacting 
the Project AC€ Director, Barbara 

' Snjey in Eden, N.C, |919) "623-3428, 



■ t ■ ■ 
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Analys-ls of S(^afil Rules 



(Activity) 



RULE 



NEED 



PURPOSE 



FAIRNESS 



POSSIBLE CHANGE 



4, 
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so 



Activity^ 



Instructional 



i" rapt ivi tip*: . 




Objective: After partictpatlna m the , "Boundary' Setting" 'activities, , . 
• students will be able to cllfferentlate between explict and 
Ifnplicit rulesr and between nag&tlable and non-negot1ab]e'Tules, 

'■ ' ■■ ^ ' • ; ' . . . ' ' ■ ■ .' 

Iterifils: Other— Copies af your cl ass rooip rules. 



1^ 



Special Directions 

to tjre'jeacher: • - 

. ■ ^' Before- starting this activity, notice the "Boundary. Setting" ■ 
exercise on the next three pagesj^ Since this comes from a , 
different Si^Orce. It has ^a different format, Ther^ ar€ various 
, ' vfays in which you might decide* to 'Use Jhese exercises: You may 
. ^ discuss your school ,r4Jles first as suggested here, or you may go 

over the Boundary letting Activities first or some con^lnatlon 
, - there of. I personally reconrond teachinj "Setting, Your Own 

. ' Classroom Boundaries^' first,' but the Initial "Boundary Setting"-- 
exercises also set a go(Ki mental''mOod. 
, ■ ■ * ^' . ■ ' * ^ . . '* 

* It has been suggested that you state the explicit rules and then 

: *^ . ' actually negotfate the implicit -rules. Th^ important thing* 
• ' ' to remember here^ is that, the teacher shoMl<J a\wa;ys, retain the ■ 
* .veto power'.,: " ' . ' ... ^'-'r.- *v • . 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Begin the cUss activity by arsking, 
. students to Hs.^ the rules and regu- 
• /Ration 'they would -apply to a guest- 
.^taylng in ^their'honiai * ' 

, Discuss ihe house- guest-rvtes in term^* 
: of those that shouTd be- discussed*wi,tf- 
' the house guest ihd> those t3=>^^ should 
' \ left "under^rtotid." ' 

Continue class discus ions by (^^ass- 
J-fyi«3llifte. rales s.ugaeste\above as 



V , ,'eitRer negota abl ^ or. non-Mgot-Ubl e 
rules . . w./.^ • 

■ V? '■ ■ ■ ■.■'»■■■'•'■,'',.. ' . ' ' ■*'*'v . ." 
Concjude this; acti-Xlty^by using' ihg 
• . ^"Analysis of SchQol Rules" ch^ft from 
'.X^Actlvity 5 .tp (;^t6C|jss the ruUs 'in 

' -^-y^fts of \their *n^d, puff^(\sjB, fair- * 
i . <^isifi^s., ariS possiblej' ch^ge J ' / 

■;-.;,v " 
■ ♦ 



students divide up into small groups* 
or woi-k tbgejher as a class to dis- 
cuss " till?' jjrobl^m presented by tb^V, 
teacher. * . » " 



After listing rules. to be.1mpose.d on| 
•a house gueTst,* students should ' 
attempt to' classify 4;hese. rules as - 
implicit and/or explicU fples,. 

Further aoa^lysis* and cl as sl>fi cation 
of rules ccintinue. ^ ' ^ 



StudefttS' refer once a'gain to th^ 
"Anilysis of School Ruaes-"ichart 
and' discuss the house^gu6sfe^rules 
.i n ^terfis * ^f these parf me te rs';^*,, " 



t 



'V . ' * ' BoUridary Setting Activtties 

•" * , . . , > • • •> ' ■ ■ * . • '. 

LAW-SEIAtEQ EDUCATION PROGRAM FpR THE SCHOOLS MARYI^AND 

(Presented by Jerry Paradise, * ACE Workshop /A^^^ • 
Boymdary Setting ' * 

Purpose: To bccoa« aware of different types of boundaries and to 0 
clearly establish clear boundaries for your own class 
^ situation* ' • , ♦ ' 

Suggested Time: Introduction: 10-20 minutes 

\y Setting Your. Boimdaries-: 20-^30 minutes 

.. . •- ; • ■ ■■ . ■ ■ • . ' 

Procedure: w 
Introduction to Bdtmdaries 

1,. Present your students with the followii]^ situation: Your 
family will be having a house guest of your age and sex 
for the next two weeks. This person will be staying in 
, your room, eating with the fa&ily, and doing things with 

you. Make a list, on ypur own, of . all the rules and re- 
gulations j^a^ would .apply to this guey^t. Be as specific 
as^ssible. ' , 

2. Share a 'few of the list^ .with the class. These rules and 

regulations are "boundaries". ' ; .... 

3« Ask the students to classify their own boundaries as fol- 
lows:" • . • ■ 

* a,^ Ptlt a^check (✓) beside each rule and regulation that 
you would tisll your guest upon jJieir arrival. ^ 

b. put an K beside each, rule axid regulation that would 
^ be left unstated or »*understQod'\ ' 

. c. Put a ^estion-maAt b«s ide thasi that you caa»t decide. Z^, 
4* ' Discussion 

/ } a. difference between explicit- (y/f and implied (X) boundaries, 

' ^ * ' ' ■■■■■■ ■ ' • 

; , b. 'Why*'are sgiae texplicit,' some in:?>li%t? (Cultural ^d 
aociSi bquno^ies are usually infixed, such as table 

— — inani*ers, ^eari^ig -shoes, wh^eas explicit 1>oxmdaries ^ . 

■ if ' ■ .tend to be something, different^ such as don.' t answer ' 



J. 



the phone, wear a tie at breakfast, or. eat dinner 

* with chopsticks,) . ' . . • * 

• . • • I , . _ ■ ■ * 

c. Consider difficulties that may arise when all or most 
boundaries are' itaplicit, rather than explicit. . 



: Bijundary Setting Activities • : 

■•.■.«.■■* . ■ - •^""^ 

' ^ ' (OPTiONAl) ' ! , 

• , ■. * , * ♦ ■ ■• 

' Boundary Setting 

■ ■ ■ <* * ■ • 

Purpose: To becoiae aware of different types of boundaries ;and^ 
to^ clearly establish def iri|.te boundaries for yoyr own 
* class situations, * ' . « 

■ V 

Suggested Time: iO-20 niinut^is ov^r several 'days 

Procedure: ' - f 

■ • - » ■ • ■ 

*Wiat , car .safety rules do ypu know? List these answers on 
^the'board."* Discuss each rule and tJie necessity for having 
ti»is_rulv, 

♦ '■ ■ " ■ . 

?'So we n&ed classroom rules?" Iiaagine a classroaa without 

rules* 'What rules will we need in our classroom so we can 

*^1 work together?" Li^t^ian board the rules as the djtid-' 

ren mention them, in a positive manner* Discuss why som^ 

rules arc necessary even though they're against thestur 

dents' desires^^ last on 'a chart for the ro«Ea • 

Ma'teirials Needed: .Chart for rules > magic marker " * . 

■ ^ ' ■ - '9'- ■ 

Variation: Small group brains tormiis| with ideas writtoi on news- 
?■ • * -print, ' ■ * ■ " , I . ■•. , 

B&s,ic Source^ *lMtitute foy HiHoanistic'E^^ " "V 

■ /• ■ ■ ^ ■ ^ -. ■ - ■ ■ . ■ • ■ . 

Teacher's Evaluation: Suggestions fqr Furthe? ^ • 



ACTIVITY-^ET EVALUATION • 
Hatching ^ 

Dirfectlcns:: Write the letter of the de4Tn1tion.i)q the right which best^ - 
describes the" word on the Teft. ATI words hav& oply one 
best definition, and all definitions' are used only once. 
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Questions 

1. rule 

2. law 

3. ifair 

*■ . "* ■ ■ - ' 

^ 4. prejudice 

5. inpartial 

6. conflict 

♦ . , 

_ 7. compromise 

8, equal ^ 

9, identical* 



10. view point 




11.. peirpose 
12. .enforcement 
13. implicit' 
4, explicit 



1.5. negotiable 



/ . * Answers 

'a. yhere 2 or more thiogs clash, dis- 
agree, or at odds / 

b. exactly the same; no difference at 
alV : 

to not Vvor one over another 

■ ■ . ■ ■ ^ »■ . • 

d. the way somebody sees or under- ' 
stands something because* of his 
^ background, attitudes, and beliefs.. 

V e. command made by Authority that 

must be ^obeyed. . s * . 

f. - Insuring oV insisting that a rule ' 

• Qr law is actually followed or 

;^v. ■ .obeyed.' -r ' *■ „ ■ *• . ' 

g. making a decision before you get 
the f a'cts . ' - 

h. someth>nf that is understood or 
expected to be unders'topd without 
saying it. . . • 

. ■ ■ / ■ . . . ■ ■ 

1. when each si^e in a conflict gtyes 
'up sontething to settle- the problem; 
neither gets all. his own way. 

j. able to trake a deal, to make a 

• settlement of a confli&t by fair: 
. discussion. ' t 

k, clearly stated 

^ , ~ the reason some th f n g exi s ts * 

HL two (or more) daffeirent things that 
> have the same value as^each other. 

n. fcommand ma(^k by state or federal 
government wat must be obeyed. 



to deal with somevthing ec^ually, 
^- . justly, where ^the same Is expected 
tS^ of all members of a group. 



Directions:^ " * ' * 

Read the following story. Put a numjber in a circle near each law you find. 
Below, 'recopy each number and briefly explain the law. For each rule you 
find (it may be an implied rule) put a letter in a circle, recopy the letter 
at the bottom, and explain the rule. Two- irore examples have been done for 
you.. You should, ha ye a total of at least 15 laws and 5 rules. •• 

A DAY IN THeIiFE OF TOM PHtLLIPS ■ ' ' 



m Phillips* Is thirt 



Tom Phillips* is thirteen years old. He lives at 2893 Sycamore Street, 
Sweet Sum, Ohio, with his family, a mothgi;^ and father, a brother and. a 
dog.' Today wa-s a. school day, so Tom got up when his mother called him 
at 7^:00 a,m. He vashed his face with Dial soap, brushed his teeth- 
wlth* Crest- t6othpaster and then g^t dressed for school. 
Soon Tom^ame to'^ the 'kitchen. He turned on the radio and sat down to ' 
eat a br^fast of orange juice, a bowl of Cheerlos. toast, and. a 

. , ■ - • , ■ ^ .• 

quart of milk. When he finished eating, Tom attached a leash to his 
dog's collar and took the dog for a walk aroun<j the block.- 
Returning to his house, Tom heard the sound of the school bus. He 
grabbed his books and ran to^meet the bus which had stopped In front / 
of hts hbuse, its; r*ed lights flashing. *Tome; boarded the bus and greeted 
the bus driver with a fri^ffdly smile* ^tHer day of soioOl was about 
to begin. 




© 'legal name » . ' 
(?) age determined !>y^i?irth certificate. Also, Tom is a minor, and 

. there are entire sets of laws dealing with minors. • 
(a) family rule - get up at 7:00 ^.m". on school days 
Q) house rule - eat breakfast "at the table in the kitchen ~ 



Directions: * . 

You are the Principal of- the school thatjlas the problem described, below. 
You will be asked to solve the problem: 

Your school is next to a park. Once a student steps over the line, 

he is off school grounds - technically, at leasts y\t noon, niany of -the 

students\step over theline to eat, smoke, neck, and otherwise violate 

> ■ \ ■ ' ■ . •• ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■; 

existing school rules. The;y are^ fuTl sight of other students and 
passerbys in the communit;y — but beyosd the jurisdiction of the schooU. 

You have been receiving con^iaints from parents about the situation, 
as well as other meinbers of the nearby community. Some students have 
complained to you that they are being threatened by those going to' ttie 
park^o keep quiet; other students are complaining that^this one group 
of violators are giving the whole school a bad reputation; and of course, 
'the prbup going to the park is complaining that people are trying to take 
'away ^h^fr rights. The ^roup going jbo t!he pirk point ouf^at they are 
not on school grounds, and that there is no present rule that prohibits 
students leaving campus at lunchti^ie; and that since teachers are allowed 
to Teaves^rk for lunch (like almost any other employee in any. other job), 
they are*nol\lifferent from the teachehs or other employees. Finally, the 
, police inform yoy they vn 11 have to make arrests if you don't do something 
You must now solve the problem by writing one rule that is fair to each 
group* <Jse the chart on the next page to write your complete answer. 
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. • ACTIVITY^ SET WlUATION > 
. • . Answer Sheet 

t - ■ • 

■ • . ^ ■' 
'<■■'•■ ■ * ■ * . ■ • 
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^ GROUP AFFECTED . • 

Ik. 


PROBLEM IT SOLVES 


EFFECTIVENESS \ 


"^I^CEMENT 


OTHER p'ilOBLEMS THIS- 
RULE WILL GR^TE 




: M i. 1 1. - 

PRINCIPAL 
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PEOPLE IN COMMUNiTY ■ 
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SimimS GOING. TO . ^ 
PARK 
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. STUDENTS THREATENED ' 
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STUDENTS CONCERNED 
ABOUT SCHOOL IMAGE 
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POLICE • ■ . ; 
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ACTIVITY SET EVALUATION 
V « • ANSWER KEY , 

• . • ■ • ' • , , 

. i; T. e 6. a IK 1 Scoring : H pts; each 

1 2.. n . 7. 1 ■ ' la. f ' Total Points: 30 

|- 3.' q' , , - 8. m 

• . f . " . . ■* ' . 

,11. 3.' street number 

4. Street name 

5. City nan^ 
. 6. State name 

7. mother/father, etc. 

8. Today - calendar* , 
S. school 

10. 7:00 a.m. - time 

11. Dial "FTC. FDA, etc. 

12. Crest " 

13. Dressed -obsenity 

14. Radio- FCC . , . 

15. All Food - FTC, NSDA, jjreice controls, advertising (FCC) etc. 

16. leash laws 

17. dog - vaccination j registration V ^ . 
Is. block - legal entity 

19. books - copyrights, state owned (Taxes) 

2&. bus - enmisions, seatbelts, safety inspection, traff ice laws, etc. 

21. lights flashing - traffic laws 

22. boarding bus - bus capacity, .standing behind white line, ejtc. " 



in. Grade subjectively based on logic, fairness, issue addressed. There 
are 32 categories, plus "RULE" itself. Score : 30 POINTS^ TOTAL. 



13. h 

14. k 



c. Tom's job to walk dog 
di discipline rules on bus 
e. discipline rules at school 

Scoring: .1 pt. for each rule and each 
law identified. 1 pt. for 
each valid explanation; 
Total Points: 40 
Extra credit for those over 
, 15 - 5. (optional ) . 
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NOTE TO THE TEACHER: . / \ ' \ 

By interviewing local officials I students will observe how local goyernroent 
affects their lives daily. Teacher and s-tudents^hould have sod^ basic know,- 
ledge of l6ca\ gOvernTOnt and of np^^^pg skills. 



Yoil can folTow up this activity ^ a unit on one ;Gr mare of the follow 
ing subjects: state government, local, :^ta"te or federal taxes', 'or the federal 
governirent. v ' . ^ . • 

The activities are n^ant to he taught in the order in which they ai/e listed, 
but can be_taught* in any order you wish. I have, included a form letter to help 
you arrange for interviews with local officials. These letters should be sent 
before you start this activity set ia^order for replies to be received and inter- 
views; set up. - ' ^ 

jThese activities will probably take between 5 and 7 class periods in order 
to compete the^set. f * - - 



RESOURCE MATERIALS INCLUDED 
I^N THE ACTIVITY SET 



\ 



For the Students 



t 



\ 



AUDIO-Vr$UAL MATERIALS: 
•Fllnistrlp -(Soundj 



*"But J Wouldn't Want ito Live Therel" Makfnti Democracy 

Work : Part I I (Published by Current Affairs Films) 
Culver City, Calif: Social Studies School Service, 
(Cost = $24.00) . 



WORKSHEET /«ID/«R HANDOUTS: 



f Activity Set Evaluatldr> 
Types of Local Governments 



' For the Teacher As 
Background Information 



Form Letter 



♦Available From Your Local LEA Representative 
For Project ACE 



# 



No. P6r 
Act. Set 



35 
35 



RESOURCE. MATERIALS RSO RECOMMENDEC 

■ , r ■ , 

^- * For the Student 



MAGAZINE ARTICLES: 



"Local Governn^nt; Who Needs It?" Junior Scholastic, March- 9, 1976, 
pp. 2-5. 

"OS Skills: Square Mile for Sale!" Junior Scholastic; March'9, 1976, 
*pp. 6^7. V 

\f ' For the Teacher As 

' Background Information 



BOOKS: 



Lefler, , Hugh T. and Stanford', Patricia. North Carolina . Atlanta: , 
ircourt Brace Jovanovlch* Inc. , 19?2, Cha|5ter. 23, pp. 419-431. 

Lung^. t^ormanj Jantzen, Steven i and Jackson, Carolyn. Scholastic 
-American Citizenship Program. Hew York :^ Scholastic Book 
Services, 1977r . ' 
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I. CONCEPTS 



' ) 



MAIN PI^POSE OF THE ACTIVITY SET 



Group Interaction 
Decision Making. 
Citizenship 
Pov^r and Influence 



II. OBJECTIVES ^ 
1. Knowledge 



Students- will know that local democratic governments are 

structured to be responsible to. their citizens.. ' . 

" *■ ' ,,.»■•, 

: S*tudents will know that there many roles \j|i1ch citi- 
,• zens may Iplay in local deeision-making. ' ^ 



'Activity Numbeif* 

i . ■ , J, 

t 



i?. Skilly ' ' 

. . Students will acquire^needed information abput lotaUgov- 
zv''*';- ^rnment. ! • ' . ' ' ^ " ■ ■'. "''''^ ■ ^' ■■ '"■ '. 

■ «■ . •• . i - ■ ■ . . ' ' " - ■ ■ . • , •,' . ' ■ 

" Studisrti^4dLl Hiake decisions 'about ciyiC action^ while ,' 
/ s1ll!ulat1ng % city lirotfncil session. 

Students will participate in making decisions in a ;sinju- , 
lated city council situation. •< ' 



3. Valuing 

Students wlli analyze the 'value- of effective citizenship 
participation, • ' ' ^ 

Students'*;! 11 analyze their values about decision-making 
and the role it plaj^s in the dernocratiC process* at th'fe 
local, gpvarnmental level. ' / .. " - 



1*2,3.4,5 



2*^ 

2 



'^1.2,4- 



4. Responsible Behavior- ' ♦ , ' ' 

S.tudents will cope with the" consequences of decision- 
making 'while fdle, playing as city counctr itegiber^. 



2*3 
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{Instructional * ^ * . * 

Objective: As a rfesuU of this activity, students will, write it solution , . 
•v . ■ to the problem of urban renewal described by the filmstrip. 

Materials: Fi 1ms trip— "But i Wouldn't Want to Live There!" * 



Special Directions . \ , . . 

Before beginning this activity, the letters to the of'fi'Cials- •. 
should have been sent. . . • , - 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Shoy the filmstrip, "But I. Wouldn't 
Want to Live There!" 

Ask'Jhe students to identify in wriV 
ing the problems they see presented in 
the fell ms trip and to- describe In writ- 
ing their suggestfbns for solving*' 
these, problems. 

The teiicher sjxould collect these papers 
^t th>'conclusion of 'this class period 
airtd' should ^eturn them to the students 
after .'t|ey finish tTie role playing 
situcition. When the papers \a re 
returned;- they will be used to compare 
the decisions made, at this time and 
the type ^of decisions made after the 
role playing has taken place. 



'1, A 



Stydents view the filmstrip. 



Students identify the problen^|and . 
describe possible* solution's. 



Students hand in their papers to 
the teactier* . ' , 

■ , . t 



/ 
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• Activity 2 

1 



/V 



Instructional - • v - , r 

• Objective: As a result of "this activity, students will be able to enact a 
. , - council njeeting to discuss and to decide solutions to the problem 

of urban renewal described in -the .films trip "But I WoNldn't Want 
' to Live There!". » 



Materialst Filrostrip— "But I Wouldn't Want to J.ive There! 



Special Directions 

to the Teacher: \ ' ' . . ■? , . ^.u^ 

Let students viev^f filmstnp again takTninotes^^^gD.>*h^ r 

• : . When they 'do the role" play ii^g,. put the cm^i^^-ni^mbers at the 
front of the rp'oni, Vou cgn allow peopie^i th similar' views to 
;L'*'sit together op lo sij^-where/theit-i?^^ 



Teacher ^ctlvi ties 



Student Activities 




■T^ss'^igh.'r to sjjud^nts as *-.l 1 ows : 

. y yX. . - 7;;JN5eopl 6' to he 'Councl 1 

^Attempt to' dMde the rest of 
the' class into 4- different 
/■groups ' ' 

« 

a. busfnessmen who do jiot want 

■ '. their buildings torn down . 

b. businessmen who do want 
their buildings torn down 

c. people who live there who 
'do not want their buildings 

. torn down, ^ 

d. people who live there who 

■ ^ do want their buildings torn 
—•down 



Wr"'ite your role and your position 
(why you^Want or do* not want your 
building" torn down). , 



Show the filmstri> "But I Wouldn't^ 
Want to Live' There'!" 



ERIC 



Give the 'groups about 15-20 minutes to- 
^formul ate their arguments after seeing 
'the films.trip- again. 



He- 
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i . .* •• 

Watch the films trip again. This 
time, w»;1te down points that would, 
support your point of view. 

t 

Get with other members in your 
group. ' Discuss yqur position and 
list your -arguments.. Appoint or 
elect sonieone as your spokesperson 
to go before the, council. 



■ ■ "to 

r V 



Activity 2 (Continued) 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



ERIC 



Arrange y'our, class room so that the 
councti mefnbers are sitting at the 
front of the rooni, preferably 'around . 
a desk. Also, -provide an extra chair 
for speakers to sit in when addressing 
council . 




n Give all gv^ps an opportunity to 
speak. 



gr^ps an oppc 

A.. :: 



The council membq>« should then reach 
a decision. ' ^ 



Lead a discussion on the^decisioH. 

Hand them their papers from Activity 1 
for tiiem to ^mpare J_o_ thelr_i)osit^^^^ 
at this time. 

Re-distribute the papers which ^tudents 
submitted to you. at \the conclusion of 
Activity 1; Ask* the students to cotn- 
ppre the decisions they made now with 
those made prev-ious*ly. 
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During this time, council members; 
will elect a head ^^buhcil man to 
preside, over the sessions. ■■ CoynciT 
members will a 1 so^'wa^e up the rul es 
concerning speaki^ig .before' the coun- 
cil. For exampT^: . ' /.'■ . 

- "Who wi lit speak; first * , • 

- How long will each.-person speak 

- How many ipepple from each group 
may speak ' . ' . - . 

The council '^m^ers take^ their places 
at the frontf o1? the r6oiti. The head : 
councilman calls the /session to; 
order, info.rn)S the assembly of the • 
rules, and;^calls the first speaker' ' 
forward. Aftey" therspeaker has 
f-rnished, touncil numbers may ask 
questions of the speaker. This con-r- 
tinues until all have spoken. 



After all tndl vidua! s. have addressed 
, the council , ,the council may a'^K 

more qyestions .of any speaker. The. 

_counciLJ;ljeB^-leaves the room, "Tt" 
' makes it$ decision, reports this 

decision back to the class. 

Discuss the decision. 

Compare your posi-tion at this ti-me ■ ' 
to your decision at the end of 
" Activi ty T. ~ ' -~ - - j ..^..^^..^ 



/ 
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Objective: At the conclusion of this activity, §tudents will be able to^ 
demonstrate the correct procedure for taking notes during a 
• personal interview. ' , ' ' 



f 



Materials: Riddle Cards 



'Special Directions 
to ths T63chsrr - *■ * , 

You may v-^ant to refresh your students on note-taking ski'lls, - , 
* - " or you may want to omit this activity if you feel your students 
* • , do not need, to practice interviewing skills. - - . , 



Teacher ^etivitf^s 



Student^ctivities 



Use the riddle cards as a way to. pair. . 
off students i Place as many |>ieces 
as s.tudents in a box or on a. table.- 
Make' sure you have pieces of the rid- 
dles that match ! Let each student 
select one piece. Wext, stMdents < 
should circulate around the .(Classroom 
trying 'to find their match. ' Please be 
'sure that there is al]^a^an\even num- 
ber of pieces of puffres7*^Tl|e teacher 
may ;have. _to-±>e -someone 4 wirtfrer W • 
order to have even , pairs i V I 



For homework, the students are to ask 
one of theif parents ..ten queS^tions 
.about his or her job. ? 



9 s. 



Select a piece of the card.( Circu- 
late to find your 'match to the rid- 
, dl^ card. Interview each other a,s 
'to interests J life, etc* so you can 
introduce each other to the class. 
Take notes to refer to during your 
introduction. Son^ questions you . 
may want to ask. fnclude:^ 

/_ - _What is your -f ul i-hamfe? 

- When were you born? 

- Where were you born? • 

- Have you lived here all your- 
• . life? 

- What do you like to do when 
you have^ome spare time? 

- What is your f avori te t.v, 
show? 

' » ■ ' ' • ' 

Students . introduce^hSir partners 
^^o the cTass . ' : — 



For homework, interview one of your 
parents about his job. Ask at 
least 10. questions. Re're are some 
suggested questions: . 

•••. Where do you work? 
How"; long have you worked? 

- What is your job title and 
\ftlhat does it mean? 

- What do- you really do? 

- What do you like and dislike 
■ about your job? 



Activity 4 



Instructional • - * ^ 

Objective: result of this activity, students .will be able to Compare 

ana\contrast the different local government dffices. 



^ Materials: Handout— "types of Local Governments" 

Other'-.- Form Letter replies • ' 



i : 



Special Directions " , 

to the Teacher: ' 

This activity will use the»repltes from the local officials/ Allow 
* the students' to seU up their, own Interviews or you can set/them up.* 
Not everyone needs to interview an official. You can^hrav®:^students 
who canjfiot go to an interview, question the • students *^ho "did gp/. 



This activity will take n©re time than any other actj 
the appointments may have to b^ spread out over 1- 
'time. ■ . # 



ylty since 
ig period of 



Tea Cher Activities 



Student Acl^vjtles 



Distribute the handout "Types of Local 
Governments." T&ll students t'o write 
a desci"ipt1ofi-to ^xplatn the respons 1 - 
bill ties of each office, ' ^ 

Frdfn the replies you have received, 
direct ..the students to select one 
official sthey want to Interview. Give 
. the students time to go to an Inter- 
view during the school day or allow ' 
them to set up. their own appointments. 
AlloWf^tudents who cannot go a chance 
to iWterview.. students' who could. go. 

•»■«■• 

' Some suggested questions for the^ 
"interview schedule :'" ^ ~ ^ ~ 

\ What is your official title? 
-* Are you elected or appointed' to- 
your office? ; - . 

.- What are some of your duties? 

- How long have you been in office? 

- What do you l^ke^ijest about your 
job? 

- Whait-do you like least about your 
j-ob? 

- "Khat would you chjinge. about your 
job if you could? 



t 



ilsing your Jfexpook or otii'er refer- 
.^ncfe jiiaterfeTs^, t^^^ the duties 
of each o-§^l9e. . 

(/,/*. 

Choose m bfflcial yoii want to 
Interview; Interview that person. 
Then w»1t0 a job description- to . 
read o^ post in clas^. " / 

If yoj(f cannot^ go to an Intervl^, 
interwi^w a student who .did go and. 
repojft'bn this. 



_ Ask, ktN leas^^ 20 guestions In j'our 

^^^e}^.\^1ew. Your teacher can give 
yotTsbme suggestions for the questions 
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- "Types of l{|:al Governments 
DURHAM COUNTY'S <:iTY MANAGER COMMISSIONER PLAN 



•J 




CITI AND COUNTY 
BOARDS (JF EDUCATION 



BOARD OF 
COUNTY COMMISIONERS 



SHERIFF 



^ J ... 








REGISTER 






OF 






DEEDS 







.'•rr- ■ ■■ ■ " ^ 




• COUNTY • 




jmORNEY 






•> ADC D ATT MP 




BOARDS AND 




1 COMMISSIONS , 

if' ^ 
•/■> 




' ; 


• 






%. Social Servlees- 


' ■ 1' 


. Board 




' 3v Hemonai Stadiun^ 




Authority 


i 


r'^. HospitaT Corp. 




5. Library Board 


•> 

« 






ASSOCIATED 




AGENCIES 


4 


,1 . Airport 




" .Authority 




2. Council of . 


• 


Governments 




3. N.C. Museum of 


• 


Life and Science 


o 
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COUNTY 

MANAGER 



GENERAL COUNTY ADMINISTRATION 
(So'jiie officials appointed t>y .manager, some 
by commissioners, and some by, the tv«;o jointly.! 



1. RABIES INSPECTION 

I. CI^IL PREPAREDNESS 

3. ACCOUNTING AND -BUDGETING 
4^ DATA processing/ ' 
5. DUPLICATING 
5. PURCHASING 

7. BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 

8. REFUSE DISPOSAL 

9. BUILDING ELECTRICAL AND PLUMBING 
INSPECTIONS 

10. JUVENILE DETENTION 

II . CURB MARKET 

12. P|RSONNEL 

13. PLANNING AND ZONING ' , 

14. RURCHASING 

1^. TAX COLLECTION, 

16. TAX SUPERVISIOf^ 

17. VETERANS SERVICE ... 

18. 'WATER AND SEWAG^ - 



ADVISORY BOARDS 
AND MMTSSTONS 



1. Fire Commission 

2. Mental Health 
yAdvisory Comm. 

3. PTanning BoaVd 



TECHNICAL AND 
REGULATORY BOARDS 



1. Board 
Adjus-tcjeiit 

2. Boxing 
Conwission 



STATE - LOCAL 
AGENCIES 



1 . ABC Board 

2. Board of elec- 
tions 

3. Medical Exam- 
iner 

4. Durham Techni- 
; _ cal Institute^ 

5. Agricultural^ 
Extension 

6. Fire and Game 
Protect.i on 
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Types of Local Go\refm!5?ht^ 
MAYOR - COUNCIL PLAN , 



HEAq? OF DEPARTMENTS 



COMMISSION PiAN 



VOTERS 
Elect 



Conimissioner 
of 

Puhlic. Works 



TomTssToIT 

Mayor 



Commissioner 

1. of 
Public Safety' 



4 % ^ ' 




CITY MANAGER PLAM 



VOTERS 

Elect ' . 



"7" 

Hjres 



CITY 
MANAGER 



Appopnts 



I 



COUNCIL 



Ap pS^t s /, 



MAYOR 



HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 



erIc 



Dear. Si^t,' ■ \ ,' . ' v. 

This year my cslass is studying local government, I would, 
like them to gathes\ some Ipformatidn by interviewing different 
offi<sial3 in our county as. to their duties. 

I feel '.that students need' to become active in lejaming 
about their government and one way to do this is through personal 
Contact, If you Kould be willing to participate, please answer 
the questions at the ^nd of the letter and return to ke* 

" ' .. \' ■' • ' ■ • • • « * ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ '■ ' 

If you are not willing to participate in interviews, would 
you be willing to speak to my classes about your duties? 

Thank you for youi^ help and time. * ^ • 

\ Sincerely, 



PLEASE ANSWER AI^D RETURN TO' ME. ' _ . . . - 

;L. In how many interviews would you be willing to parti cipftet 

2. How much time would you allow for an intej»view1 10 mins. 1$ mins 
20 mins. 30 mins. otherj^ ^ 

3. ' What times would you be available for interviews? 



l|. Would you be willing to allow as many as three students to 
attend an interview? " ' ' " ^ 

5. Would you agree to the interview being taped so that other 
students could have the benefit of hearing you?_ ■ , 



|- THANK YOU.. 



Activity 5 (Optional) 



I 



anstfuctional. \ l-. * 

Objective: As a result of this activity, students will be able to compare , 
and contrast t'heir, roleTplayed session to a real council session. 

•\, ■ ■ • , - 

Materials:, Vldeotap^^camera" . ' . 



leather Activities 



V Student Activities. 



After having your own .council session, 
. you can show the class, a videotaped ' 
'city council session. .In -our comnu-, * 
nity the city council's meetings are 
televised bn cable TV. You can video- 
tape from the TV or obtain permission 
to tape at an actual session. Then 
♦ have the students and compare 

'their se^ssion to t^e real council's 

session. ' . 



Discuss the real council session.. 
How does it compare and contrast ^ 
to ours? 



ACTIVITY SET E^VAL-UATION . . 
What .fs-the major job responsibility Qf the county manager? 

VJbdti^ihe major job responsibility of the Board of County Conmlssioners? 

• • • * . " 

Uhat is the fnajor job responsibility of the Sheriff? 

What is the majtor job responsibility of the Register of Deeds? 



Fiai in the charts below. 



1 



Mayor - Council Plan 



2. 



t 



E 



1 



7 



X 



I 



City Hanager Plan 



X 



3... 



] ■ c 



3 



1 



Please answer the foil owing-as fully as you 'can: ' •, 

• ■ ■ . ^ • • ' 

There is an election for jnayor in one month, hence. You are attending af 
"Meet the- Candidates" reception. Since you are undecided about the^can- . 
didate to vote for, you decide to find out the oiiinions of each on three 
items. What three items would you conside^^^ 'most .important? ^^sk questions 
to arrive at the answers you would need to evaluate each candidate s stand 
on your three issues. . , , , ■ 

Below, write -the three Issues' with five questions under each which would 
give you responses you wish. • . 



THE PROCESS OF HISTORIC PRESERVATION 
AT THE LOCAL COMMUNITY LEtfEL 

* ■ Grade' 9 " • 



f Judy S. Jones 
Chewning Junior High School 
Durham County Schools 
■ Durham,' N. C. 



A, PRODUCT OF: 

Project ACE 
___ P.Q. Sox 10 
• Eden, NC 2^88 
. (919) 623- Sra 

- Ms. Barbara Smey 
Project Director 
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NOTE TO THE .TEACHER: . ' - .- 

I would suggest putting, this unit Into the area" of Modem Problems 

since its "purpose is. to expose students to t^e organization that is neces- 
\ sary to save buildings from destruction. . ' " 

*Good foljow-up activities would^ ijficlud^ visltiag a local historic r ^ 

site or inviting a person from that site to your class to explain how Ae . 
site was saved, ' " 

This activity set should be taught in tjne order in which it is printed. 
I would^^suggest that you allow four to five 45 minute periods for 'the 
teaching of this activity set. ^ * * - ' 



,1 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS. INCLUDED • 
m THE ACTIVITY SET 



For the Studeni 



AUpia-VISUAL MATERI^S:. . *' 
' Cassette * ' - 

' . "* • ' Radio Annoxincement . " 

• ^ ,' *■■ • . 

WORKSHKTS ANB/OR HANDOUTS: • 



Activity Set Evaluation 

ue Sheet Regardi ng Landmarks 
Ways to Persuadie an Audience « 



1 



'.A 

N6. Per > 
Act. Set 



35 
35 
35 



\ 



\ 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS ALSO RECOMH^NDED *' 



. For the Teacher Pis - 
Background Information ^ 



Persons from Local Historic Sites in Durhaiiu N.C. 

' John Flowers, StagvilTe 
. .Jim McPherson,' Duke Homestead ^ . 

ilarotd Mozingo, Bennett Place . 



Persons from Historic Preservation Sqciety. in' Durham, N.C* 

Mosette Rollins 
Mrs.; Oldham > . 
< Mrs. Wiebe * ' \ 



* - 



Local Chamber of Commerce 
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MAIN PURPOSE tfrTj/ ACTIVITY SET 



CONCEPTS 



Conflict ' . ■ 
Compromise ami Adjustm^at 
Scarcity * j 
Group Interactlort 
Culture Change- . 
O^Gi s i dn-ma king; i . l ' 



OBJECTIVES 



1. Khowledge 

■ ■ ■ ""■■■-It. 




Student.s V/1J] know that the background to .a brobleni 
infla^h^es tlie way peopVe .try to solve' that problem. 



Stude^itJ will know that the. process of saving a 
buildin| from destruction is complicated and involves' 
• cdnfTidfing demands from tnembers of the comnunlty. 



2, Sklllsv 



Students will plan for •unpleirentlng a campaign to pre- 
serve a desirable group of buildings for their community. 

Students ,ytfi 11 make decisions about civic action. 



t. Valuing * 

■ Students will accept -that change and development are part 
of 'a communities life. 

Students will analyze their values about democratic prOr 
cess in declsion-makirig. 

-Si ' 

Students Will analyze possible citizen action to deter- 
mine what is effective in "s^cessful comnuhlty preserva- 
. tion. ' ^ 

■■ ; 1. ■ ■ • 

^. Students will analyze their values about the 'trade-off. 
* between. Historic .preservation and comnunlty developments 



!4. Responsible Behavior 

Students will cope with the consequences of conimunlty 
. decision-making processes as they affect a specific set 
of buildings. . ' 

iO.9 

students will accept the consequences of their actions 
. and campaign to save a shopping center. • , 



Apt! vity 1 



Instructional ^ 

Objective: As a result of this activity, students will be able to 
• • identify the ways to save a threatened building. 



Materials: Gasse'tte— Radio Announcement 



Special Directions , . • . 

to the Teacher: ' ■ . ^ ' - 

The cassette recording of the Badio Announcenent has been 
included here for those teachers who would like to use it 
in lieu of rea'ding th'e announcement outlined b&low* The 
example of Northgate is used on the cassette recording of 
the announcement. 



.Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Start class by making this announce-' 
ment; "This morn'ing I heard this on 
the radio: Good morning, this is • 
John Redding of'WCHE. Last evening 
at Northgate (or any- local pla'ce 
where students gather), the Civic 
Center for Durham (or your city) 
Organization met and solicited signa- 
tures on ' thei r petition to buil.d a 
civic center on the site of Northgate 
.Shopping Center (loc^l "hangout"). 
Their spokesperson; dudy Jones (your 

name) Had this to say:. " tearing 

down Northgate (-local "hangout") is 
necessary if we are to build a civic 
center. • T*here are other shopping m&lls 



(whatever the place is) available in 
our area, but not- any other civic 
centers." 

'jam 



. ^^he Civic Center for Du 



ngar 

tRf 



(youf city) OrgaTjizatiori say there are 
many reasons for locating the civic 
: center atHhe Northgate (local "hang- 
out") site. Some include: 

-'Easily acessiblf from major 
* > Highways. 
* ->Large parking area alrea*dy avail- 
ably. 

- Centrally located in Durham (your 
city). 

Mass transportation available. 



III) 
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Activity 1 (Corftinued) ; - 
Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



r - 



We feel that other groups Aviill / 
take up the fight save Norttigjite / 
(local '^hangout*^). ' ■ . 



r If 



WCH£ win keep? you informecj'l ,^TH;is is 
John Redding sigriing off.*^{-\_ly/ . ■^^/\ 

Allow fpr reaction. ^bmiohis, 
on, board. (■■ij^'^ t1 •■ ' 




Ask the students! ^' If you wanted to 
organize a camp^gn to save &lQrthg a.te 
(local hangout) i' what actions would ^ 
you consider to' convince* others to save 
it?" List students* ideas on \he 
board. If the'^tudents do not get 
certain polnts^'^you Cpin ask questions 
to arrive at;tl,feln. For example: 



- How do /yqu decide what to tear 
^ down afid.wHat to save? 

>- Who dec.f|fe^ this? 

- Why do. tfiey decide? 

- How do ^bu organize to save the 
. site?''"\ff ^ ■ ■ ; 

- Whcit kiM of pliblicity do you 
want? f I 

- How do |ou get it? t 

- WiO CouW^ieTp "you get pub 1 icity? 

- How do |ou gather facts? 

- Where -d^ you go to get the infor- 
mation? 



End* by expTa;ining that the situation 
does not exist, but that we are going 
to assume that Northgate (local. hang- 
out) will be\ torn dovm Unless we Can 
convince the, public to save it. 



Students state their reaction pro*> 
and con. Examples of reactions: 

. - "They wouldn't do that" ■ ■ ' 

- "Too much nibney involved in 
tearing ft down" 

. - We could hav6 more concerts ff 
we did have a civic center" 

- Yeah, it would be great for . 
ball gan^s" v . - . ■ 



Students should formulate opinions^' 
which involve critical thinking. \ 
Sample answers:. / ' 

- You Ifear down** buildings which . 
are not Important. ' 

The. government officials. ■ '• 

- We elect th^m to decide. 

- f^ind others who want to save , 
the site too. s " 

- In newspapers, on .billboards, 
on T.V. - 

- Pay for it or get the media involved^ 
Newspaper and T."V. "civic^ reporters. 

- Call the site manager^. 

- Library, historic site, newspaper 
office, senior citizens. ^ 

■ * 

Allow for response- and generate 
class discussion. Hake alternative 
suggestions. 
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Activity 2 • ' . 

Instructional • • . • 

Objective:- Asj result of this activity^ students.wil] 'learn to gather J 
, facts about^a problem and >td use these facts to persuade 
others to their point of view. .• ' 



Materials^: Telephone 

* , Telephone directory - * 
. 'Maps of your local community 
^ ' Census reports" ' 



Teacher Activities 



Assign groups tb Study different 
aspects of saving Northgate (local 
"handout"}' such asT ? — " . 

• ■ ■ ■ 

. - Alternative locations of the new 
building (using maps, census 
information, etc.) ■ 

- Revenue from _Northgate (local- 
"handout") vs. revenue from civic 
center. (Will the coraiiunlty be 

-foyng inoney 'from the civic 
cenTgr if It replaces Northgate? ) 
r History of Northgate '(local . 
"hangbut"). (Were places torn 
down to buill-.1t?} 

- Ecbloglcal Impact of the projiosed 
change 

- Need for civic center 



Stu'dent Activities' 



Each group reports findings to class 

and leads the discussion on their 
area. ^ 



Activity 3 



Instructional ' ^ ■ ^' ' 

. Objective: As a result of this activity, students will develop a structured 
i organization tp'fjdlht -for Nogthgate (local "hangout"), '-^^ - •' 



Materials:* Handout— "Ways to Persuade An Audience" \ 

■ . ■ . , ' V ■ • » 

Teacher Activities ^ ; . Student Activities 



V 



Someone has to take charge of organiz- 
' , ing tjie fight to save N'onthgate (local 
"han.gaut"). How would you suggest ■ 
that we organize? Lead the discussion. 
Help your students to*arrive at a 
structured organization with a main 
spokesperson, other leaders, and 
' followers 
' • ■ ^ " . ' • ^ • ■ . • 

Let the main spokesperson conduct a 
. meeting of this pew organization, Save 
-- -N6rth^4te (-1 0€a4— !ih«tf^goyt — As-k- your 



students to decide what types, of ^ 
things to dp to convince the public tq 

help them. ' 

• .. ■ ■ . f. 

.'«D"i s t r f bu te "t he "hin dout Ways~^o" ' ■ 
Persuade An'Audience. " Continue the • 
discussion of techniques tQ be us6d to 
convince the public by referring to 
this list of suggestions. 



Students will- elect a main spolces- 
person, leaders j and followers. * 
Make a list of $,uggastions to be 
presented . • ' 



■-4 



Members not used in ^e'a^ove may 
be the -pub Vic. 'Have l^'panel dis- 

and others readers prev|ous* 
chosen. 



Students discus? .the sugg^stio^js 
listed on the* handout and. deci( 
which one{s)Hhey would like to\ 
apply to their. particular assagn^ 
meht. ' / ^ 
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WAY^STO PERSUADE AN AUDIENCE 



1,. Use factsHhat support you progr-am or idea. 

H. Use statistics to prove your points in Interesting ways, 

3. Tell them just what 'action you want.^ 

4. Show them ther rewards of the attion. 

5-. ;. Show them how to act. ; ' ' . 

■ ■ / - 

6, Urg,e action at once. , . ; 



Adapted from Howard, Vernon. Talking ' 
to An Audience . New York.: Sterling 
•Publishing Co., 1967, pp. 86-95. 
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Activity. 4 



Instructional , - * ' 

. Objective: After participating ip this activity, ;students wi31 be able to 
cite reasons v^hy they would prefer a specific type'of nati1)naT 
^ landmark ,to be preserved. • r . v . 

Materials: Handout— "Value Sheet Regarding Landmarks" 



Teacher Activities 



'student &tivities 



Distribute the handout, "Value Sheet 
Regariding Landmarks." \ . 

Ask students to read tjj^^otrgh the list 
and to identify briefly what each one 

is. : 



Nextj ask each student to ranR order 
from 1 Jwould like to have this pre- 
served^the most) to 10 (would like to 
^JxaveJthls -preserved the least) . 

' ' ■- . ■ . , - 

Break, the class up into small groups 
and ask each group to agree on the. 
/three itejns they would like to have 
-preserved the. least.* ' ' 

. \ - ' 

One person from each group should ' 

~ report^the groups decision to the 
class as a whole. 

The three choices from each group 
should be compared with the three 
choices from the other groups. 

Next, ask students to -group all items 
on the "Value Sheet Regarding Land- 
marks^ in some logftaT category* * 



Do rrost of the items you would like 
to perserve the mdst tend to be 
, included in^a- specific category? 



'Students describe the items, locate 
the place's in the U.S. and tell wfiy 
e^ch one is important. 



Students refer to the rank ordering 
of landmarks and attempt to selegt 
thre6 they would like to preserve 
the least. ^ 

Students examine and discuss the 
three choices selected by all other, 
groups . A ' . 



ExampTls of categories: * 

mr) made/, greated by nature 

Tastern liSA/^ Western USA * 
Historic significance/ Non-historic 
■ ^ significance 




• 



Activity 4 (Continued)'" 

■ • 

Teacher Activities 



^.^ — 



Student Activities 



What conclusions can you drav^f regard- 
ing the items you would like to pre- 
serya the most? 

W|>at cons.lusions can you draw regard- 
ing the. ones you would. like to pi(*e- 
serve the least? ^ ^ 



^^ 

/ 



t 
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Value Sheet Regardfng landmarks 

Below are listed 15 places. Rank theni from 1 - 15 in the order in wKiJfi you 
would save them. ^ 1 - would like to save the MOST 

1 - would like to save the MOST . 
15 = would like to save the LEAST 



Mt. Vernon 



Grand Canyon 



WasHi ngton Monument 
Natural Bridge 



Mt. Rushmore 



Statue of Liberty 



Independence Hall 

The^^l amo • — — 

Y ellowstone National Park 
> . ' . N . C. 's Outer Babks 

W orl?S of .art cont^iined in the N.Y. Metropolitan Art Museum 
• Redwood National Park 
E verglades National Park 
The White House , , 



i3isheyTand 

"tJhich'^one in the li5t-'al}0Ye'~did you rairk 3s th^ f irst tme to save? What does - 
this tell you about yourself and about v^hat you value? 



Activity 5 



Instructiona-I 

Objective: As a result of this acti\4ity, students will be able to list the 
way? others have dealt with this type of situation. • 

Materials: . Community resource people ' . . " 

'Special Directions ' . 

to .the Teacher: . 

Activity number S- is not absolutely necessary for the effective 
teaching of this activity set, but it Is highly recommended as 
a concluding or follow-up activity. . 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activittes 



Invite people from a specific historic 
site to come explain the plan involved 
in saving their site. 

'J 

You may have students write questions 
ahead of time to insure that 11 areas 
of the fight to. preserve the site v/ilT 
be' Included. 



I 
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Students listen and ask' questions. 
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ACTIVITY SET EVALUATION 



K Develop a campaign plan to save North gate (local "hangout"). Be sure to 
^ncltide all phases: " e. v ■* 



1. organizing , 

... _ . • , ^ 

*2. gathering facts . • 

* . - > , 
3.; getting the public involved through .publicity 



2. After all your hard work, time, and ironey. North gate (local "hangout") is 
^ destroyed to build the civic center. Hov/ do you feel? Should a person 
give up if the battle looks like it's been lost? What do you plan to do 
now? V . " 



3. Describe the reason v/hy you would want a set of buildings like North gate 
(local "han^gout") preserved. * . 
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THE RIGHT TO PRIVACY: . SEARCH AND SEIZURE 

Grade 9 ' • 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS INCIDDEJ> 
* , IN THE, ACTIVITY SET 



For the Studgnts 



No. Per 
,ct. Set 



it 



S. 



AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS: 

♦ 

V Fllfflstrlp (Sound) 



^The Cri mi nal Court . " • The Law in Democracy . Whi te PI ai ns , 
N.Y.; Guidance Associates; Inc., -(Cost $62.50). . 



Transparencies 

The Fourth Amendmetit 



3 



PAMPHLETS: 



Constitutional Rights Fc/undation, Bill of Rights In A^Jbion. 
Vol: XI, No. 4 (November 197777" 



15 



WORKSHEETS AND/OR HANDOUTS: 



Mtlvity Set Evaluation 

Amendment 4 Survey Sheet 

Attitudes Toward Police and Authority Survey 

Constitutional Awareness Chart ■ ' ' 

The Fourth Amendntent Worksheet * - .* 

A San^jle Search Warrant 

Selected Passages from Infornation Research Systems 



35 
35 
35 
35 • 
35 . 
35 

35 - 




For the Teacher 7fs 
Background Information 



Amendment* 4 Survey Sheet Answer Key 
Activity Set Eval uatior^^(Teacher''s Copy) 
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MAIN PURPOSE OF THE. ACTIVITY SET 



CONCEPTS. . 



•Cons tit uticrial Rights 
Interpretation 
Gofnpromlse 

OBJECTIVES - I ; ; Activity Number 

Knowlerfge ' : 

students will know that persons are dependent upon the 2,3^4,5,6,7,8 
institution of government and upon' the help of other 
people to protect their right to privacy. 

Students will know that the processes of change, develop- 1,3,4,>,8 
ment, and evolution are evident in the >definit1bn of 
; privacy; the nreaning of a "right to privacy" has cbaufced 
throughout Aneri can history. 

* ■ • 

2. Skills 

•Students will be able to acquire needed information abicft 1,2,3 
their constitutional right to privacy. 

. ■ ■ ■ - . ♦ ■ 

Students will be able to think about their right to 2,3,4,5,7,8 
privacy rationally and creatively. 




Students will be able to make decisions about when the 1,2,3.4,5,6.,7 
right to privacy has been violated and to make distinc- 
tions between legal and illegal police actions based on ' . ■ 
the Fourth AnEndment. ' . 



3. iValuing . ^ - 

. 

-Students wi IV recognize and respect the valid authority 
of the Constitution and the court's interpretation of 
the Constitution in American society. 

Students will respect the law, including the Fourth 1,3,4,5 
Amendment, as a growing developing body of rules 
; through which American society ^ries to be. responsive to 
ill its citizfens. • " • 



4. Responsible Behavior 

Students w.i 11 reinforce good citi?enship by acknowledging ' 2.5,6 
V legal action of law enforcement officers and of citizens 
under the law. 



1,4.7,8 



Activity 1. 

. . . ■ ' « 

Instructional 

Objective: As a res ul "I of this activity, students will be able to list 
the rights guaranteed by the Fourth Araendment to the Consti- 
tution. 



Materials: Transparencies— The Fourth Amendment 

^iorksheet— The Fourth Amendment Worksheet 



Teacher Activities 



Studeot Activities 



Introduce students to the Fourth^ 
Amendment by 'asking them to respond 
to the following problems or simi- 
lar controvers^ial situations theo- 
retically . There are no definite 
answers to the questions listed below 
since, answers are dependent upon * 
cirtumst^nces. • 

1. Is it possible that I could coire 
to your desk right now, open 
that brown bag in it, and call 

a police of f i cer to arrest you 
for possession of marijuana? 

2. Could you be arres,ted as you got 
onto the bus this afternoon for 
something that was found by the 
police in your locker this morn- 
ing? 

3. If someone knocked on your door 
and identified himself as police^ 
officer, do you have to let them" 
in? Do you have to' let them 

• look around your house? 



If you discuss these possible answers 
with students, don't discuss until . . 
the close of Activity 1. The purpose 
of the exercise is'to hisve students 
speculate on possible legal pro- 
cedures. 



A variety of opinions is welcome so 
that there will be controversy gen- 
erated about what are the rights to 
privacy. 

Possible answers to the questions 
posed by the teacher: 



Yes, the teacher could open the bag 
and the student could be arrested. 



Yes, if the school authorities con- 
ducted the' search and then called 
the police. 



No, you do not have to allow them 
to enter or to look around your 
house. If the police have a search 
warrant, you must permit them to 
search, but the search warrant must 
specify the person, placejor thing 
to be searched, ~ 



Acti vi ty '1 { Con ti nue^J ) 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



What is stopping the police or any 
authority from these kinds of arrests 
and searches? Press students far 
enough to show that none of them 
really knows much about what specific 
situations are covered by the Fourth 
Amenditffint. 

Distrfbui^ "The Fourth Amendment 
Worksheet" and show The Fourth 
Amendment tranparency, . 

Ask students to firs-t read the word- 
ing of the Foucth An^ndment and then 
to. proceed to complete the worksheet. 



Have students compare their* rewritten 
versions -of the Fourth Amendment . ' 
with the one provided in yountext- 
book. 

Write ion th.e chalkboard the rights . 
students give as being guaranteed by 
the Fourth Airendrent. The following 
are the rights guaranteed by the 
Fourth Amendment, as it is presently ' 
understood. 



T - a war rein t must be Issued fay- a 
judge 

2 - there must be a reasoifi for Its^ 
^ . use 

t 

3 - the officer who asks for a search 

Tftfarrant Tniist ^ake m oath iti sup- 
port of his/her reasons for 
• demanding the vj&r rant 



4-- the warrant must describe the 
place to be searched and the 
persons or things to be seized, 
(evidence inegally seized Can- 
not be used in federal or state 
courts) • 



Some students may mention the Con- 
stitution, some may eto know the 
Fourth An^ndnsnt, but they probably 
win not know the specific details 
of tije amendment wording. 



Students analyze the Fourth Amend- 
ment by answering questions on the 
worksheet and by discussing^ their 
answers In class. 



Activity 1; (Continue^) 

/ Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Identify the restricted^or limited 
* .•'rights which are also Irfcluded. 

\ Point out to students tham^the amend- 
pient is limited: that is»%> right 
is absolute and under certam condi- 

' tions, different interpretat^is are 
allowed. 

As a summary, ask. students to re?^ite 
the Fourth Amendment in their am 
words to hand in. \ 

Also, have each student conpare his 
or her paraphrase with the explana- 
tion given in the text and with each 
. others'. 



Handfn "The Fourth Amendment Work- 
sheet." . 



Compare students paraphrases with 
the -explanation given in their text 
and with each others'. 
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THE FOURTH AMEfiDMENT WORKSHEET 



Have students. print Amendment 4 In the space provided belcsw. 



1. Defijie, the. words you have difficulty, pronouncing or understanding. 



2. Which rights are guaranteed by the Fourth ^An^ndment? 



3. paraphrase th^ Fourth -Amendment. 



ERIC 



Activity 2 . ' ^ ^ 

Instructional \ . 

Objective: After viewing the fUmstrlp, students will be able to cite the • 
rights guaranteed by the Fourth Amendn®nt. 

. . ■ ^ 

'Materials: Filmstrlp— "The Criminal Court," The Lav/ In a DenK)cracy * 



Teacher Activities Student Activities 



Show the fllmstrlpa "The Criminal 

Court." , • 

Use the discussion qijestlons provided Students will discuss the films trip 

^by the fllmstrlp publishers. Guidance and will review the.vbcabulary glos 

Associates, Inc. sary at the conclusion of the film- 

strip presentation. 



A close examination of the teacher's 
guide Is, recommended. 



Activity 3 



Instructional 

Objective: As a result of this activity, students will be able to write 
two actions jHlowed by the Fourth Amendment and two actions 
.not allowed. 



Materials: Worksheet— Amendnfent 4 Survey Sheet 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Introduce the. 'tendment 4 Survey 
Sheet" as an opportunity to review 
their knowledge of the Fourth Amend- 
ment., 

In.r^the discussion, try to have stu- 
dents explain why they are drawing 
"th^ir conclusions. 



Evaluate this statement with students 

"The rights of the best of men 
will be observed only so long 
as the rights of the worst of 
men are respected." 

—Justice Oliver 
Wetidell Holmes 

/te. students discuss and ponder the 
statement by Oliver W. Holmes and 
review "Amendment 4 Survey Sheet," 
it is important for them to realize 
that the quarantees of the Fourth 
Amendnient apply equally to both the 
innocent and the guilty. 



Students discuss their responses to 
the \\forksheet in order to establish 
which' answers are correct and the / 
reasons they selected the ones they 
did. 

Students discuss the statement in 
!ight. of' the provisions of the 
Fourth Amendment. 



AMENDMENT 4 SURVEY SHEET . 



1, This amendment impHes that the government or 
the police can enter a person's home and arrest 
the person. , 



agree disagr^ 



2. A warrant will say the police officer has the 
right to search a house or arrest a person. 



agre.e disagree 



3. A warrant is a piece of pap^, given to the 
* ^ police or the governn^nt, by the 'courts. 



agree disagree 



4. The government's or police officer's hunch is 
not probable cause. 



agree disagree 



5. In general, people are to be safe in their 
homes and safe from arrest for no reason. 



agree disagree 



6. A person's home cannot be broken into and 
searched by the police without a search 
warrant. . 



agree disagree 



A person cannot be arrested unless there is 
reason to believe a cri to has. been committed. 



agree disagree 



8. The poli.ce can arrest a person committing , 
. crime. , | 



agree disagree 
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\ - agree 

2 - agree 

3 - agree 

4 - agree 

5 - agree 

6 - agree 

7 - agree 
8* - agree 



" Amendfnent 4 Survey Sheet Answer Key 



I 



Activity 4 

Instructional * ' 

Objective: As a result of this activity, students will identify occasions 
' when laws and rules are developed and changed according to the 
needs of a comraunjty. ' ' 



Materials: 



Handouts— Selected Passages from Informational Research System 
Other— A student handbook or school rules sheet 



Teacher Activities 



Student AQtivities 



s 
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Introduce the distinction between 
lav^s which Have the force of govern- 
mental enforcement and rules which 
are suggested guides for conduct and 
action. ' 



Examples: It is a law, that students 
under sixteen must attend school 
(force of the government)! It is a 
rule that students must not eat In 
classroom (guide for conduct). 

Have students give exanples of laws 
and rules pertaining to ttieir school 
situations. Hand out school rules or 
student handbook and discuss the 
differences between rules and laws 
which are found in the book. 

Define the term "in lULi J -p ayentis" 
and use it to clarif><yje responsi- 
bilities and rights school officials^ 
have in protecting the safety and 
welfare of stuceats under their ^ 
si4perv1si(fn. 

Ask students to devel op ittiagi nei^ ^ 
situations in which a primitive 
society must develop lawsaad rules 
to S4ii*v1ve. 

Share some of the stories with the 
class and ask them to analyze them 
to discover why these particular laws 
and rules were needed. y 



I3i 



Discuss the difference^ by giving 
examples of each. 



Analyze present school rules. 



Students learn that "In loco parentis" 
means in the position or place of a 
parent. 



51 ngly or i a. groups , students im ght 
write short stories or plays which 
Illustrate the kind of laws and rules 
a primitive society might develop. 

Analysis of laws of a primitive 
society will probably lead to the 
conclusion that the first laws dealt 
with basic needs rather than elaborate 
consumer laws, for exanple. 



Activity 4 (Continued) 



Teache^^^ Activities 



Have student? give examples of 
present-day laws- which are like 
those of a primitive society 
because they take care of basic 
neieds such as food, shelter, and 
transportation. 

Discuss areas Incl uded on the 
Informational Research Systems 
Guide. r 



Student Activities 



Consumer: protection In advertising, 
renter's protection from landlord, 
and speed laws were probably not 
needed in primitive societies. 



Give students a copy of the Inform- 
ational Research Systems guide 
sheets. 



f 
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Selected passages from Informational Research System" 
cnRPOR AL PUNISHHEHT . • 

Parents of two Florida junior high school students brought 
a lawsu" Igainst school officials seeking compensatory and 
puniUve daLges for injuries these students ciaxm^d to nave 
ieceived as a result of paddlings received at ^^^^^^""^^"^o^-i.i.. 
school officials. The students claxm use of corporal pu^^^^ 
ment violated their constitutional rights to be f"^?^ .^fS".""^"®-^ ■ 
and unilutl punishment under the Eighth Amendment 3"^ their 
rights of substantive and procedural due P'^ocess under the 
Fourteenth /amendment. The United States Court of *PP°^^=;.^^"2l8 
Circuit, upheld the use <i.f corporal P«n^?»^ent^^y f =^°°i„°"^°tda 
to maintain discipline iii publiq schools, as authorized ^lorida 

law. This court refused to apply ,f |^|^i^??"f "^^^"ictinf 
unusual punishment safeguards to school "^^^"P^?:"?'/^^?'^";"^ 
these safeguards to the imposition of punishitient for criminal 
?aw violations. The Court further re jeot^d the argument Jhat^ 
Ii?UcUon Of corporal P^^i^'^'-^LT'di^clpuUe'bearra 

Mrt^^iAfl^^^^^^^^^^ 



525 F. 2d 909 



STUDENT TRUANCY 



A recent school truancy case in Illinois has strengthened the 
concept that the running of schools should not be interfered/^wxth 
by the courts except in grave situations. In this .case a jitudent 
who had been absent from school fourteen days during two iqbnths^ , 
and who had been required' to meet with his parole officer brought 
an action challenging the Illinois statute permitting juvenile 
court proceedings against habitual truants. In upholding the 
dismissal of the complaint by a lower court, the United St^tes^ 
Court of Appeals, Seventh circuit, held, among other things, that 
the state has a right to compel school attendance. In reacting 
to the student's contention that the statutes dealing with habitual 
truancy are so vague as -to give no guidelines f^^to what^has to \ 
be done to cure habitual truancy, the court pointed out that the 
"simple answer is to comply with the law which requires compulsory 
attendance at schbol by going to school . Sporadic or occasional 
abseTice even though -violative of the <=6rapulsory requirement of the 
law does not activate action under the state statute here challenged. 
The court went on to say that it would decline to ^.nterferfe with 
the reasonable judgmental discretion exercised by school authorities 
in defining what constitutes excessive absence. 520 F* z<x nd:> 



Pub!Uhcd tnonthiy by Informtttonal Research Systems. Home Office: P.O. Box 409, Rosemount, Minnesota S5068. 
SubneripUcm price. $19.95 fior year (2 year* $34.95). 15 pel. dlscounl for multlpio orderi to the umo gchooUystcm. 
Copyiifht 1976by InfcifmAtioniiRetotfchSyttoma. ' ^ 
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SEARCH AMD SEIZURE OF STOPt:Wi'a • 4i> 

The right; of school officials in Florida to conduct a'warrantlesB 
=«nrch and seizure of a student and to turn over contraband to the 
itate forful^her prosecution was aj: issue in .a case appealed to the 
DisSibt Cou^t of Appeal of Florida, Second District. The student 
invQltld was Charged and convicted of the offense of possession of 
drua oa^aWierndlil afiter he and another boy were observed smoking, 
' Sd'the schloraith'orities, acting upon suspicions ^"■^'"^"ted >y th^ 
^or of burning marijuana, ordered him to disgorge the^oontents of^ 
^ his pockets wherein marijuana was found. The main issue m the case 
: w^s whether the warrantless search f"^/"^"^^ ""^r^°?he lourt : 

t?i°ihrt°ScIoofS£l!ri^^ 

buftf and'du^y'fof ^So safeSy and welfare bf students while they are 

«ohool arounds and they are, at least to a limited degree, stand- 
iS/in ?Lrp«ontt8 to students under their supervision and^care. 
siLe'this action was taken upon reasonable suspicion at should be 
accepted L necessary and realonabl^ the conviction of 
the student was upheld. 319 So. 2d 154 ^ 

" SEX DISCRIMTNATION m HT aH SCHOOL ATHLETICS 
rniTthfrs ^^orS^g be. tL^ 

baseball team because of her jex. initially ^ later reminded 

the baseball . ^he cpuld participate but tnis^^^ , 

when the TSSAA notified the school it ^ight bo sp^^^ a physical 
allowed partieipate. The TSSAA ^l^^^ f^^^l^ participation, 

contact sport, in its ^"f^J^^i^f ^1°" ° ^ ^ ^^^t the rule , ; 

The United States District ^""^^ in Tennessee n ^ 

prohibiting ^^^^J^ P«f "Pe?^^„^Sl^t ^^he Courfsa^^ may not . 
to females was at least questional 

be reasonable to classify baseoaii a v Ji ^ allowina her to 
?„ addition, the damage to this student in ^°t^^^°"2?^?^L;able 
participate in the school ^^^\P^°f ^^\:°^ball T^loUege. On 

l^^fbasts^ha SrurrenjoinSrthe ^ ^^^^.^^^'^'^^l,,^,, 
participation and enjoined th^„''SSAA. from taking any -tion against 
the school for allowing her to participate. ^4is e. supp 
f?om the reco^di or.thrstudents. 545 F. 2d 30. . 

STUDENT LEARMING DISABILITY - 

' smother and minor son sued the 
•City of Chicago seeking ^ Ws for ^ever^^^ ^P^_^ the school the 
al and psychic injuJ^ies "^^j^ special education classes 

minor attended-E^i? ted t°„transf er^hxm ^^f^^^lg showed the T:oy ^ 

as a result . of ^ l^g^"!"^ and boS his parents and private physi- • 
had a l«a^"i"g^^^^''^J;i*^?raSrferrcd to special education classes, 
cians recommended he be^transterrod ^o sp school board moved 

NO action by school '^^.thoritxes taken. Tne 
to dismiiss the lawsuit and this "°tion wao^g Illinois reversed 

^rlism?LS'° Tfe'^Appeflatf lo^ 

^SLl:?crtl^'to"UheToJ ^f^lll^-^l ^ure ™!oAaf .ii ury, 
generally damages cannot be recovered for pur ^^^^ ^^^^ 

oboent accompanying P''y°^?^i^i"l"^^' intentionil. The court hold 
trial court. 358 N.E. M 67 ^ 
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PRIOR RESTRAltiT 



A Trie Ano^ilos hicih school studertt asked tho courts to on join 
A LPS Angeles gjf" f^" enforcing' aVschool regulation . 

that city's school district fro^^^ 

which gave thb school prior The suit challenged 

. cations intended fj^^^^I^S thal^t consU an illegal plior 

the ^^^^f ofortL Ca^if^ C6de, the 
censor^lp in violation ot t^^^ the California Con- 
First Ambndment to the U. S. found the regulation to 
Gtitution. The California supreme C^^^^ Ssfthe legislative 

fae. violative of J^f^^^c^^^^ P«r- ' 

. history of the section in ques^^^ 

pose of the legislation School J6fficiials 

s It slanderous material after d^^^^ 

^ ^ were hev^j ^?^SfS^tion ?hS P^ior a^^^^^^ cefisorship- 
or prevent 5J^"^^°"the Itlte and ^federal constitutions as 
To do so would violate the ^J^;''^^;^ oted in its opinion, how- . 

V ibhey apply to. free^ speech, ^^^"^^^^^^ 

' ^^^^^^ 



tion. 556 P. 2^ ^-O^^ 

■' ■ .. • ■ ■ . • . t • • ■■ ■ . 

GIRL'S ATHLETIC ELIGIBILITY * " 

An attempt by an Indiana high school girl to get an ^injunction 
compelling her school to permit her €o tr? out; tennis ^ 

S has failed. The by-laws of the .Indiana High School JVthletic 
A^^ciatlon a?iow girl'I participation on ^^^J^ teams^?"!?^ 
:^re no cdmparable girl's programs. ^Her school had a* s tennis 

nroaram. . Therefore, the Court of Appeals of Indiana, »i^oldjng a 
lowlr ciurtfheld that there was not suf f icient^evidence^to.-sho^^that 
the airi^s program was not comparable to the boy's program. Since 
*the ItSdent failed to make a- strong showing that she was likely to 
privlil upon ?he merits of her appeal, her request for^an injunction 
had to be denied. 333 N.E. 2d a.38 ' : 



PRIVATE S CHOOL RACIAL DISCRIHINATIO!^ ' ! ' 

. A black child who was denlred admission to a private school 
because of her racial background, has won *a civil rights action . 
against the schopl. The school was a commercially operated non- 
sectarian private school The plaintiff contended her non-admission 
was based, upon her color ,~ih violation' of ^4 2 U »T% 1981 " " ~~ 
lower court entered judgment for 'the defendants and dismissed the 
complaint. However, the United States Court of Appeals, Fifth 
Circuit, reversed that decision,- finding that; the plaintiff's race 
was at least one of the factors which motivated the school* s .action. 
Therefore, the schopl racial discrimination rendered its action 
violative of the civil rights statute which states that all persons 
have the same right in every stattf and territory to make and enforce 
contracts and prohibits racial discrimination in the making and 
enforcing of private contracts* 541 F. 2d 1124 . 



ACCIDENT IN UNSUPERVISED ACTIVITY 



. -A Louisiana school district -has been held free of liability 
in a student injury lawsuit. Thd student was sevarGly injured 
in an unauthorized tumbling activity. At the time of the incident ' 
the coach was collecting valuables from otiier students and was 
•unable to personally supervise the activities which Tesulted in 
the injury.. However , the student had been fulj.y instructed in ' 
tumbling by. the coach-. Subsequent to the injury the student's * 
father brought an action ag£iinst the school and the coach alleging 
negligence in that thero v^?as not proper .«s.upGrvisiori of the activity. 
A lower court dismissed the suit, and the Court of Appeal of X.oui- 
siana. First Circuit, upheld the dismissal. In ^ doing the court 
emphasized that there is just no way that a teacher can give per- 
sonal attention to every student all of the time. The fact that 
6ach student is not personally supervised every moment of each 
school day does 4iot conatitute fault on the ^art of a school board, 
or -its employees. Responding to an attempt to analogize the inci- 
dent to automobile accidents, the court pointed out that a duty 
imposed on a playground or gym supervisor to oversee the playing 
and other ^activities of children is qviite different from the duty 
of ja motorist to keep a sharp lookout ahead. ^ play ground super-, 
visor cannot be burdened with the duty to see and actively direct 
the movements of each child at all times. As is often the case, 
accidents such as t^is, involving- school* children at play, happen 
so quickly that unless there was direct supervision of every child 
(which as impractical) the accident can be said to be almost im- 
possible to prevent. 339 So 2d 1295 

. DAMAGES FOR STUDENT SUSPENSION . ' • ' ' 

Two Illinois high sithool students were suspendied from school 
without first being given a hearing. Despite the fact the school 
board had acted in good faith by suspending without a hearing, the 
District Court ^eld that the students had boeh deprived of their , 
constitutional rights to due process, tqotwithstanding that due 
process had been denied, the District Court refused to grant 'damages 
to the students.. They appealed to the U. S. Court of Appeals ^where 
.it was held that non-punitiye damage^ are recoverable for a vio- 
lationKof due process rights even where there is no proof of in- 
dividualized injury such as mental distress. The amount of damages 
to be awarded should be neither so ^mall as to trivialize the right 
nor so large as to provide a windfall. The Court of Appeals also 
ruled that on remand the plaintiffs may be awarded special damages 
bfis^a upon their actual loss of time out of school. Such special 
damages however will Ise recdver able only if it is shown i:hat^he - 
suspensions would not have occurred absent the denial of due pro- 
cess hearings. The damages for the already denied right to due 
process, however, are not. to be contested upon remand. Those 



STUDENT SMOKING PROHIBITION . ' 

i«i Oregon high school student wa a discovered emoking on , 
school . premises in violation of the student Code of Conduct and , 
was warned if she repeated this conduct sh^ would be expelled. 
About five weeks later she was discovered smoking on school 
grounds and was suspended by the schoor principal pending a hear- 
ing on the principal's recommendation of expulsion. A hearing 
officer agreed with the principal's recommendation and- the school ^ 
board upheld the hearing officer *s decision, Oregon law provides 
that a school board's authority to enact rules governing student 
conduct is limited to enacting rules that have some reasonable 
connection with the educational process. This student argued 
that to the extent the no-smoking rule applied to open spaced on 
the school premises there was no "connection between the rule and 
the educational process. The Court of Appeals of Oregon disagreed 
citing the generally accepted fact t|iat smoking is hazardous to a 
person's health and that an effort on the part of school officials 
to maintain and inculcate habits designed to preserve good health 
among pupils is a legitimate element of an educational system. ; * 
The Court, in upholding the 'expulsion, also rejected .the conten- ^ 
t ion that improper procedures were followed by the school board. 
542 P. 2d 938. -! 



Activity 5 



Instructional . . 

Objective: After participating in this activity, students will be able to 

describe their fee-lings and attitudeS toward tha people who are 

primarily responsible for^enforeing laws. . " 

■ ' . . ■ , ' . ' ■ ■ ■ ■ •" ' . ' 

, ■. ' • , ' • . 

Materials: Worksheets— Attitudes Toward Po Vice and Authority Surve^' 
. - A Sample Search Warrant , * 



Teacher Activitiee 



Student Acti^^ities 



Introduce the "Attftudes Toward 
Police and Authority Survey'* by not-' 
i ng that the people who have to 
enforce and deal with the laws are 
police-officers. They are responsi- 
ble for seeing that we get a fair 
break. Sometimes we. have to stpp 
and think^ about the job they do in 
order to think. clearly about our 
constitutional rights. 

-I would 'like you to keep your atti- 
tude survey, private. Tomorrow we. 
will' get a chance to talk with^a 
police officer, and perhaDS you will 
want to question the officer based 
on some of th^ items in the question- 
naire. Save the questionnaire so 
that you can look at it again. 

In ordervto get ready for the police 
officer's vistt, let us look closer, 
at the items an officer needs to' 
provide the courts so he or she can 
get a 'search warrant. 

Do you have any qusiS^tions about what 
information is needed to be able to 
perfdrm.legaT "search and se^ 
activities? 



FilVour questionnaire. 



Put the survey ayay in a notebook 
or a file so that it can bemused 
again. 



Fill out the sample search warrant 
for an imaginary search r remember 
that you want the" warrant to be 
legal. 



ATTITUDES TOWARD POtlCEAN^ AUTHORITY SURVEY* 
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i. The police should have the * 
right to use whatever means 
"are necessary to capture and 

punish. criminals. . 

. ■ ■• ■ • , ■ , 

D efinitely ^gree 



B. Do you think police don't eve 
giVej^ou a chance to explai 

Yes . * . 




No 

"Not sure 



_Undecided, probably agree 
"Updecided, probably disagree 
definitely disagree 



* 2.*" Law officers, like state or 
^ local poli'ee, have no j/ights to 
be on school -property ytven if 
thece should j>e disturbantes. 



Definitely agree 
jJndedided* probably agree 



'9. Do you think the police have 
if in for, or pick on young 
people? ' * 

Yes 

■ ^No ■ 



Not sure 



JUndecided, probably disagree 
_Definjtely disagree'* 



10. Do you think the police treat 
all people al i ke? 



3.. High school siudents should be 
periniited to dress in any man- 
ner they please, to weiar their 
hair the way they want, etc. 

. Definitely agree 

Undecided, probably agree 

U ndecided, probal^Iy disagree 
D efinitely disagree 



Yes 
"No 

'Not sure' 



11. Would you ca^ 'the police if 
you saw someone breaking into 
a store? * < 

Yes 



_No 

Not sure 



.4. Do you tbirjk policemen are nic^. 12. Do you think criminals usually 



guys f 
Yss 



_No 

'Not sure 



get caught? 
Yes.^' 
"Not sure 



5. Would you like to be a police- 
persOn? \ 

_Yes 

V N ol^sure 



13. Co you think teachers treat 
all people alike? 



Yes 
No 



Not sure 



6. Do you think people v/ouTd be 

lh£tt£n_iif fLmljiou t po 1 i££Z:— 



14. Do you think teachers are pretty 



.Yes . : 
"No 

"Not sure 



Yes . 

■No 

Not sure 



.7. Do you think ppl Tee. g&t criti- 
cized too of teA? , 

Yes 



No 

"Not ^ure 



^Adapted from The Purdue Opinion 
Panel, Poll No. 90, and "Kids and 
Cops." 

• ' . 
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; . A Si\MPLE SEARCH VMRANT . ^ 
(Name Court, 



Search Warrant 



To 



Affidavit having been made before me by ^ . that 



has reason to believe on the' person of 
he that . ^ . 

is positive ~ on the premises. known a^ 



In the » city of _^ ; there: is now 

being concealed certain property, namely ' ■ . ■ 



/ 



{Here describe property) 



v/hich are 



and as I am satisfied that there is probable cause to believe that the 

person 

property so described is being concealed on the, above described 

1 -1 ^ : place_._ 



and the foregoing grounds for application for issubnce.of the search 

warrant exists. ' ' • *" 



person 

You are hereby commanded to search fonvith the .named for 
■ . , * ■ , / place, ■ • 

'« * * , ■ 

:*he property specified, serving this warrant and making the search 

in the daytime, <j 

an4 if the property be found there to . 
at anytir^e in the day or night . ^ 

seize it, leaving a copy of this warrant a.nd a receipt for the property 

taken, and prepare a written inventory of the property seized and return 

this warrant and bring the' property before me within ten days of this 

date as required by law. - ■ ^ 

. 5' . . 

Date this _day of V . - • ■ . " 19 



u Activity 6 



'instructional * 
Objective: After listening to the |5ol1ce officer, students will be able 
describe some of the difflxulties of being a {5o1ice /)f fleer. 



Materials: Public safety officer wjjp has been briefed about the nature 
of the discussion. 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Have the public safety officer speak, 
to the class on the procedure followec 
for obtaining arrest and search v/ar- 
rants and the difficulties presented 
byfVarying interpretations of the . 
law. Stress that you want him to 
talk about changes in the laws during 
the past few years and changes in 
interpretations of the Igiws. 

Alert the officer that students nay 
want to discuss general aspects of 
being a poli<:e officer and provide 
him. with a copy of the "Attitudes 
toward Pol i ce and Authori ty Survey . " 



Students listen to and question the 
police officer applying their know- 
ledge of the Fourth Amendm&ffT^to 
the discussion. f 
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Activity 7 



Instructional . 
Objective: As a result of this activity, students will be able to cite 

instances when the Fourth Amendment is used to protect known 

lawbreakers. . 



Materials: Other— Drawing materials 

, Construction paper 
i * • Old magazines 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Read the follovnng case study to 
students and ask them whether this • 
shows that the Fourth Amendn^nt- helps 
criminals: 

Paul Policeman, who has no search 
warrant, kicks down the door of 
Peter PitfuTs house and ransacks 
the entire house looking for any- 
• thing he can find. He finds rjar^- 
cotics buried in the cellar. Can 
he use this evidence at Peter's 
trial? ■ 

Have students give examples of other 
situations where the rights of possi- 
ble *%nom lawbreakers" cannot be 
violated because of the Fourth 
Amendment. 

Have students prepare illustrations 
of the protection or violation of the 
Fourth An^ndment. 



Students should recognize that the 
evidence cannot be used. The ques- 
tion of whether the Fourth Amend- , 
me nt helps criminals is one which 
has several aspects to its answer. 
Help students to explore the com- 
plexities and not merely settle 
for an easy "yes" or "jjo". 



Students may generate examples, or 
the teacher may feel free to insert 
Information in the discussion. 



students draw charts, cartoons, 
pictures, murals, or write stories 
as directed by the teacher. 
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Activity 8 



Instructional 

Objective: As a result of this activity, students will be able to cite on^ 
'■ ^ . • example of how the Fourth Amendment is open to the interpretaf 
tion ef theiourts. * / 



Materials: Ramphlet— Constitutional Rights' Foundation. Bill of Rights In 

Action 



Worksheet— Constitutional Awareness Chart 
Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Have students examine the wording of 
the Fourth. Amendment to identify the 
areas where people will 'probably 
disagree about what is meanti Some • 
may have been mentioned in earlier 
discussions t but all should be listed 
now. 

Cite examples of "probable cause" and 
"reasonable" in a search and seizure 
case from the Bill of Rights In 
Action , pp . • 20^1, Have students 
think of other examples which illus- 
trate positive examples of "probable 
cause" and "reasonable" for search 
and seizure. 

Definitions; probable cause - a ' 
reasonaole ground for belief in the 
existence of facts which justify 
action taken by legal authorities. 
reasonable - following general rules 
governing a procedure. 

Have students generate definition 
of "reasonable" arid "probable cause" 

_which can reasonably (1) satisfy 

the whole class* 

For homework, ask students to watch' 
some crime dramas arid complete the 
"Constitutional Awareness Chart" for 
each one. Tomorrow we can examine 
our results briefly before we sunwa- 
rlze our study by deciding "What is 
legal"? 1 



List or underline words which may * 
cause trouble. The Fourth Amendment 
may be a useful resource for review 
of definitions. 



The difficulty of making this defi- 
jiition will illustrate the problem 
on ce agai n . ■ 



Class sets of "Constitutional Aware- 
xiess Chart." 
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CONSTITUTIONAL AWARENESS CHART* 



Search and Seizure 


Prograai: 


Program: 


Program: 


urogram: 


Incident 


Incident 


Incident 


Incident 


Was evidence seized? 




• • ^ 

/ 






Was there mention of a search 
warrant? 






- 




jnOUiQ Xinere nave ueen a 
search warrant? 




4 

1 ." 






Was there Drobable cause to 
conduct the search with no 
warrant? 




■ % ' ■ 






Was the search part of a 
legal arrest? 


{ 

• i 




1 . 

* V ' , ' \ 





7 



♦Adapted from Television, Police, and the Law . 
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. * • ACTIVITY SET EVALUATION . 

WHAT IS lEAGAL? THE 4TH AMENDMENT . 

Directions: Ideally, an arrest is to be .made only after an arrest 
warrant has faeen Issued by a judge. As in the case of search, there must 
be information sufficient to justify legal action. Yet, courts have 
allowed certain exceptions. Below are general requireHents of the 4th 
Amendment and some noted exceptions. Mark the box vou consider correct. 



1. A search-€an be undertaken to find 
evidence. j 

2. A search must have probable cause 
to justify it. ^ 

3. A search must be! specific. 
4. 
5. 



An arrested person can be searched 
without a warrant. 



6. 



Evidence taken during an illegal 
search can be usecl against a 
suspect at his or her trail. 

The search of a person's hon© with 
his permission .can be conducted 
without a search warrant. 



7. An arrest without a warrant may be 
madq in case of a minor Infraction 
only if the offense is committed 
in the presence o-fe(|the officer. 



8. At the time of a lawful arrest, a 
vehicle may be searched without 

a warrant, 

9. A person arrested with a legal 
warrant may have his Imn^diate 
environment searched without a 

warrant. 

■ * ■ ■. 

10. A v/arrantless search may take 

place of a person's house, if the 
person is arrested in his own 

front yard. 



11. 



Information obtained by some 
wiretapping procedure Is admis- 
sable In some state courts. ^ 



12. Warrants are required' before, 
state wiretapping devices are 
used. 

13. States may issue unrestricted 
wiretapping warrants. 



l egal 



legal 




l egal 
□ 

legal 

□ 

l egal 
□ 



legal 

a 

legal 



legal 

□ 



legal 
□ 

legal 



no t leg al 
not le^al 
no t leg al 
not leg al 



not leg al 



not legal 



not legal 

nzi 



not legal 
□ 



not leg al 

O 



n or su re 

ndt sure 
□ 

not sure 
fiot sure 
no t su re 



n ot su re 



n ot su re 
□ 



not sure 



n ot si /re 



not leg al , not sure 



no t leg al 



not legal 
□ 



l egal 

i 1 ' 



legal not le^ al 



not sure 



not sure 



npt sure 

o 



i 
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ACTIVITY SET EVALUATION 
WHAT IS LEAGAL? THE 4TH AMENDMENT 



(Teacher's Copy) 



Directions: Ideally, an arrest is to be made only after an arrest 
warrant has been issued by a judge. As in the case of search, there must 
be inforn^ion sufficient to justify legal action. Yet. courts have 
allowed certain exceptions. Below are general requTxements of the 4th 
Amendment and some noted exceptions. Mark the box vou consider correct. 



1. A search can be Mndertaken to 'find 
evidence. 

2. . A search*must have probable cause 
to justify it. . -s 

3. A search must be specific. « 
5. 



An arrested person can be searched 
without a warrant, . 



Evidence Uken during an illegal 
search can be used against a 
suspect at his- or her trail. 

. , • .. ■ -1 

6. The search of a person's hon^ with 
his permission can be conducted 
without a search warrant. 

7. An arrest without a warrant may be 
made in c^se of a minor infraction 
only if the offense is-conpitted 
in thg presence of the officer. 

8. At the time of a lawful arrest, a 
vehicle may be searched without 

a warrant. . ^ 

9. A 'person arrested with a legal 
warrant inay ha*e his immediate^ 
environiTient searched without a 

warrant. 

10. A warrantless search may take 

place of a person's house, if the 
person is arrested in his own 

front yard. . ^ 



11. Information obtained by some 
wiretapping procedure is admis- 

. sable in soinfe state courts. 

12. Warrants are required before 

• state wiretapping devices are 
used. 

13. States may issue unrestricted 
wiretapping warrants. 



legal 

□ 

» Tecial 

m 

l egal 
l egal 
l egal 



legal 



i ? 7 



legal 

E) 



legal 

Fx 



legal 



legal 



l egal 



l egal 
legal 

a 



not legal 

not legal 



not leg al 
□ 

no t leg al 



not legal 
fx i 



n ot su re 

O 

n ot su re 
not sure 

□ 

n ot su re 
not sure 



not legal ' . not^sure 



not legal 

□ 



not legal 



no t leg al 

□ 



no t leg al. 



not sure 

□ 



not sure 

a. 



not' sure- 

a 



not sure 



not 1 eg al - T>ot sufM? 



not legal 



no t le| al. 



not sure 
not sure 

□ 



I 
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NOTE TO THE TEACHER: 



This activity set Is not orgdnlzed into- lesson plans for the entire 
class. Ratther, there are five learning centers that could be used as part 
of a unit 1n*"Youth and the Law." The flexibility of these materials 
allows for their being set up in one's media center, the corners ^f a fairly 

•large classroom, resource room, or some'other space. Of course, the indivi- 

. . ■ • ' • " "■ ■■ - 

<lual teacher will need to make appropriate posters, placecardsi or directions 

* ■ • . . ' * ^ ' • • ^ 

Indicating where each learning center will be. in this set, ditto masters 

or^directlons for each learning center are included. In addition, the^ 

flexibility of the centers means that any materials or activities can be < 

added, , . . '* • * V ' 

■ ' . , The f i ve' centers are: ' . 

1. •'Fuzz on the Buzz" (Role of a PSD) » 

■• 1, "Night in the Slammar" (Rights If Arrested) 

3. "Live "or Let Die" (Death Perialty) " 

♦ ' ' 4, "The Jungle of terica" (Violence In the U.S.) 

' 5. "Mafia on. th#Movi" (Organized Crime) / ' 

The -cprapletion of each' of these centers requires about two forty-five • 

fjiinute cla,^s periods, or about- ten days to complete, all of them. 

) ■ • ^ - • . 

■\ An efficient way of organizing one's class Into groups for each center , 
might be to have them count off 1n.five*s (T.2,3.4.5,1 ,2,3,4,S.etc.). Have^. 
all* the oiie's get Into a group; have all the two's get intb a group, etcV • 
Those in Group One go to* Center One the first two days; those In Qroup Two 
go to Center Two the first two days, etc. * - 



One might also need to work up a schedule for these centers so' as to 
• . ^ ' ■ • . ■ . •,'.■.-,••.> 

avoid- confusion (See attached suggested schedule). * 

***** If one Is not famifiar with 'learning Centers, he/she would neejd .' 
to get a, resource book on the subject. 



4 


Days 1 


■■ • ■ .^A- 

\ SUGGESTED SCH 

. Da3^ 
3-4 


EDULE 

Days 

5-5 . ' 


■ f 
* 

' Days 

- 7-8 


Days 
9-10 


V 

Sroup, 


Center 


-Cervter ^ 


Center 


♦ 

Center 

• 


Cenlier 


1 




2 


. 3 • ■ ■ • 


4' 






2 


'3 . ■ " ■ 


.■■ 4 ■ ■ 


• 5 ' 




^ 3 * 




4 


5 ■ • 




2 


4.. •'; 




S 


] 


* * 


3 I ■ 


5 


• 

S- ■ 






' ■ 3 ■ ■■ ^ ■ 
1— — i y , ^ — ! 
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RE$OURCE miTRIALS INCLUDED 
IN THE ACTIVITY SET 



For the Student 



AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS: • ■ , 

Simulations 

reorganized Crime , ffedisort. Wis.: EMI Corporation, 

^ (Cost - m.m). 

BOOKS: 

McCall, MaKine. They Won't Hang A Woman , ftorganton, 
N.C. : Burke County School System, (Cost - $1.95). 

JOURNAL ARTICLES: ' _ . ' , • ' 

'H)eath Penalty: Yes or No?" Junior Scholastlc- r January 
' , 27. 1977, pp. 4-6. 

- " "You and the Pol i^". Scholastic Search . November 27, 
1972, pp. 5-13. . ; . , - 

WORKSHEEtS AND/OR HANDOUTS: . ' 



Activity Set Evaluation 
Attitudes TowaRd Police and Atithority Survey 
Biil of Rights > - ^ 
Could You Be A Public Safety Officer? 
The Governor's Dilemma'' 
Learning Center One, Question 4, Case A 
Learning Center One* Question . 4, Case ' ' ? 

Lfeaming Center One, Question 4,^ Case C' , 
Learning Center Two, Question 3,' Case A:" The Case \ 

'Of Hannah Helpful . ' . * 

Learning Cenier Two, Question 3, Case B:. The Case 

of Barney Boobtube 
le^mtnf-C^ter- Two, •Question 3, -Case -Ct r The Cas« - 

of I.M.' Eager ' 
Learning Center Two. Question 3, Case D: The Case * 

Of Hardy Knuckle ' 
Television Viewing Chart 



■ • ' , ■ ■ ■ ; . . 

MAIN PURPOSE OF THE ACTIVITY SET 

< 

L CONCEPTS : . • 

Choice 

[fesponsib^lity * . 

' - ♦ - _ . ■ ■ ' . • * ■ 

II. OBJECTIVES • " . \ . Activity Number 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ '. ' ,'\ .. ' . 

1. Knowledge ■ \ . ' . 

■ ■ ■ ' ' \ - ' ' : ^ 

Students will know that the police are traditional symbols 1.2 

of authority iri^Ameri can society.. 

Students will know that young people, as i^ell as adults^ '2,3 
are dependent upon the law for protection from violations 
of their rishts.^ ' . 

Students will know that American society attempts to be .4,5 
responsive to the problems which its citizens face. 



2. Skills 



-.1 



students will - acquire infonnatioi^,about controversial 1,2,3,4,5 
' topics affectijjg^youth and law. \ 

' , ■ , ' ' ' ' ' ■ 

Students will think about information rationally, crea- '.1,2,3,4,5 
tively, and independently when dealing with" controversial 
issues about youth and the law. ^ 

StuHerits will' make decisions about whether they coulti be 1,3 
police officers and whether they would: endorse capital . •. 
punishment. . . " ' . 

Students will participate in planning to put their deci- .1,3 
' sions into action. ' ■ ^ . 

3. Valuing ^ ^ ' . 

Students will analyze their values about tife law as a 3 
changing, growing boc(y of rules through which society 
, governs itself. . • 

1. Students v/i 11 ^analyze values about their -roles in sol\diig 1,2,3 ,4^5. 

problems which affect them. . ' 

..Students will grow toward recognition and respect for the 1,2,3,4,5 
I valid. authority of the Constitution as the source of law 
in terican society. • * 
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OBJECTIVES. (Cpntinued) - ; Ac^vit^ Number 

4. Responsible Behavior . 

Students wil-l cope with the conseque^ices of their deci- >3 
sions"^ about capital punishment. - u , . ' 

Students will recognize and accep.t the consequences "of T,3 
their own actions in making decisions about whether to 
be a police officer or whether. to imp leinent capital 
punishment. ^ - • 



. LEARNING CENTER ONE- "FUZZ ON THE BUZZ" 

• .' ■ ■ ■ _ ■ . ? . ■ 

Instructional 

Objective: After comfjleting Learning Center OneVstudents will be able to 
list the requirements for being a puwh'c safety officer; 

Materials: Handouts--Attitudes Toward Police and AuCfaprity Survey 

, CouTd You fie^a Public S'afety Offker? 
• Case Studies— Learning Center One, QuestfonNfl, Ca&e^s A,B,C. 

- . Other— Public Safety Officer materials for malNng a booklet, 

transparency, filmstrip, slide program ot bul- 
. , letfn board ; , * 

1. Complete "Attitudes Toward Police ahd Authority" and think about whc^t- 
difference it malces how anybody feels. 

2. Read and tiU in the*"Could You Be A Public Safety Officer?" exercise. 

3. Investigate the requirements tb be a public-safety officer, 'state 
patrolman, county deputy, etc'. #Interview;an officer. Show your find- 
ings by making a booklet, transparency, cfiart, poster, filmstrip, 
slide program, or bulletin board. The questions you might ask include 
the following: , r , - . - 

1. What are your duties? About how much time do you spend 
^ jn each task? 



2/ VJhat is the most serious problem you face (faced) in 
your work? What worries- you the most about your work? 

3. ' What part of police woi;k do you find mo^t, frustrating? 

4. Hovudoes yoti particular job fit .into the criminal 
iuswce system? , 

■ . * ■ 

5. Doe.s your departtrfent require patrol officers to have any 
corrmunity 'relations training? If so, what kind of train- 
ing 1s involved? . ' ^ 

,6. What are the education requirements? Tests? 

7. Why did you decide to enter this field? - . 



4. Put yourself in the place of the police in. each of the following 
■ cases. Answer the questions as an -officer would. 



How did you dp? If yoy checked a lot of "them, you might make a 
good public" safety officer. Each city has its 6wn requirements for 
joining the police fqrce.^A Public Safety Officer is fapth a police 
officer and a fire fightefs and the PSO finds job demandis double and 
the r,ewards triply. 

In Durham, every PSO must: be a U. S* citizen; be at least 20 
years old; be of good moral character as determined b^^ background, 
investigation; not have been convicted by any local, state, federal, 
or military court of a felony,, a crime for wt;iicK punishment could have 
been 'imprisonment for more than two years, or an- offense Involving moral 
depravity; be in good health (Every applicant must. have normal hearing 
and normal -color vision. With «incorrected vision, a potential PSO must 
have 20/50 right; with corrected, 20/30. Weight must be in proportion . 
*^o height.); and be willing t6 move within *one-harlf hour drive of Public 
Safety Headquarters on Mangum and Holloway Streets within six moriths 
after hiring. . . 

A PSO must be a high school graduate. One might have a General 
-Edtica1:tdn Degree and some college or technical school training in lieu 
of a high school 'diploma. ' 

■ » . ' ■ 

Prior to becoming a PSO one is subject to a complete background 
investig|iti^, aptitude t^sts, physical agility test, and general appear- 
^ce test. BefoVe an oraijre view board. one must verify age, citizenship., 
and high school graduatioTTT ^ j. 

Once hired, PSO must sulcessfullir complete eighteen weeks of com- 
bingd fir.e and'poTice basic training. The PSO's salary range begins at 
$13jO50 and can go as high as $16,655. 

There are good opportunities for men and women in police work. If 
you would like more information about police work, write to: 

•■ < ■ '■■ ' " 

The Ci'ty of Durham Personnel Dept. 
■ « 101 City Hall Plaza * 

- .durham.'NC 27701 (683-4214) ' 

• ■ ■ ■ . ■ , , ■ " 

The. Public Safety, 'Acade% also has more details: . 

' ■ ■ ' . ' ' ■ -■ • ■ . ■, • ' 

2008 East Cltjb Boulevard 
Durham, NC 27704 (683-4181) 



ATTITUDES TOWARD POLICE AND AUTHOR ITV SURVEY^ 



I. The police sfjOLPld have the 
right to use whatever Ineans 
are necessary to capture and 
punish criminals. 

D efinitely agree 
Undecided', probably agree 



8. Do you think police don't even 
give you a chance to explain? 

Yes . 



No ' 
"Not sure 



_Undecided, probably disagree 



J)efinitely disagree^-- 



\ 



2. Law officers, like state or 
. local police, have no rigjits to, 
be on school .property even if 
there ^ould be disturbances. 

D efinitely- agree V 

_Undedided, prtJbably agree . 

Undecided, probably disagree 



9. Do you think the police have 
it in for, or pick on youhg < 
people? ' 



Yes 
"Ho 



Hot sure 



Definitely disagree 



id: Do 'you think the pblice treat 
all people alike? 

. ■ 'Yes 



3. High school students should be 
permitted to dress in any man- 
ner they please, 'to wear their 
hair the way they wan|:,'ptc. 

"D efinitely agree 
U ndecided, probably, agree 
y Undec ided , probably di sagree 



_No 

"Not sure 



11. Would you call the police if 
you saw saneoiie breaking into 
a store? 

Yes 



Def ini tely disagree 



Ho 

"Not sure 



4. D® you thank pol icemen' are nice 12. 
guys?. 



Yes 

"No ' 



Do^you thihk criminals usually^ 
get caught? 

Yes V 



Not sure 



■| . 

5. Would you like to be a police- 
person? 

" Yes 



no 

Not isure 



13. Do you think teachers treat 
ail people alike? ' 

Yes , 



No 

"Not. sure 



No 

'Not sure 



6..\)o you think people would be 
better off without poi^ice? 



/ 

14. 



Do you think teachers are pretty 
nice guys? • 



Yes 
No 

Not sure 



Yes - 
No 

Not sure 



7. bo you think police get criti- 
cized .too often? 



Yes 
"No , 

"Not sure 



*Adapted from The Purdue Opinion 
Panel, Poll No. 90, and "Kids and 
Gops." 
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COULD BE A PUBUC SAF0Y OFFICER?* 



Could you be a public safety officer? Rate yourself, 
next to the things you think you can do: 



Put a check 



Q work well with other people 



[7] don't mind working long hours 
\~\ want to help your community 



C- 



Qable to write reports 



^ V ■ 

'.□can follow directions 



n ab\§ to keep your temper in times of stress 



• ri'l ike wearing |5 uniform . 
Q wil/ing to* work weekends and holidays 
□ aile to speak to many different kinds of people 



. / 

'/ 



*Adapted from Scholastic Search , Vo>. 1, No. 40 (November 27, 1972). ; 
Published by the School 01?^sion-of Scholastic Maga2;1nes. Inc. 



LEARNING CENTER ONE, QUESTION 4. CASE A 

You have had a long, hard day. You get off your shift at 6:00 p.m. 
You start walking home. Yo(, are very tired. A few blocks from home, 
you see a large group of teenagers. , They are drinking beer. 

"Hey, look at the. pig!" one of them y^lls. 

' "Oink, oink, oinkl" they all start , shouting, dne of them throws^ a 
beer can. U bounces right in front of your feet; 



"Oink^ oink, oinkl"- They are laughing at you. 



What would you do? Why? 
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' LEARNING CENTER ONE, QUESTION 4, CASE B 

V' ' .... , , ■ 

You are In your patrol car. Avred car speeds fay. The car has no 
muffler, and it is speeding. You pullup to the car and stop it. You 
ask the driver for his license. The driver reaches into his pocket. He 
pulls out a $20 bill. ' ^ 

■ . ■ - • " ■ • • ."^ ■ . 

* . ■ • . * 

"Officer, you're a nice guy." he says, "Take^thfs and let's forget 
the whole thing." * , , 



There is no one else around.^ 
What would you do? Why? 



i 
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LEARNING CENTER ONE. QUESTION 4, CASE C ; 

t ■ ■ . . . ' . , * 

You are patrolling a department store. You see a teenage gIM take 
a scarf off a counter. She slips it into her raincoat pocket and leaves 
the store* You follow |ier out and stop her. You make, her Ijake the 
scarf out of her pocket. 

■ \ ■ " 

She says, "look, I've never done anything like this before. I've 
never been in any kind of trouble. Couldn't we, put the scarf back and 
•forget the whole thing?*' - • ' " ' 

I; ■ ' ■ . ■ 

. iihat would you tlo? ' Why? ' . ' 



lEARNING GENTEK TWV-"NIGHr IN THE SLAMMER" 

» ■■.»•■ 

Instructional ' ' 

Objective: After completing Learning -Center Two, students will be able to 

describe soire of their basic rights if they are accused of a , 
crime . ' . 

^ * . ' • " < . . . ' ' ' ' . ■ 

Materials: Articles— "You and the Police^" Scholbtic Search 

Case Studies— Learning Center 2, Question 3, Cases A,B,C,D. 

■ ^ . Handout--The Bill of Rights 

Other— Drawing paper and pens 

1, What is it like to spend a night in a police statW? Read pages 5-12 
of "You and the Police>" Scholastic Search, Novembe^r 27, 1972. Answer 

, all questions on page 13." f ~ 7" 

2, There are many rights Americans have because of the mitm States 
Constitution. Here is a copy of Certain sectipns of the Constitution 
and an explanation of what the sections mean. Define and\give an 
example of each of .the following rights of people accused pf crines: 
*habeas corpus, protections against ex- post facto lav^s. Fourth Amend- 

* ' ment rights, Fifth Amendment rights. Draw a picture tjr cartoon of a 
situatiQn showing four rights guaranteed by, the Constit|itiOn.> 

3, 'Read each of the foil (Swing, cases and answer the questions ait the end. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' r 

*Note to the Teach'er: * 

habeas corpt}s<-. one' must *be formally charged with a crime, or be 
' . reMased.''. ■ ■ . 'I ' - .■ , , 

" ey^ post facto - (illegal) Taw which charges a person for an aqt that 
- ^ ^ was not a crime when coninitted. 

' ' ■ • ,.'><' "• 

' Fourth Amendment - protection 'against "cruel and undsual punishment. 

, Fifth Ansndn^nt - protection against self incr-imination. 
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^hat do you suppose is happening In this drawing? see /n drdwigm^Choose ond f^^Jff^^^llj. 

mat dlyou sLppose happened ^ few minutes 1. Be th0 boyJaHtlngJo 

aao? ' wh£d iust happened. Tell your ^depUho Story- 

What do you IhinH the boy is saying? 2. Be the poUcewan and tell wM Just 

What do you think 4he policeman is saying? ' happened. , • . .„^^^„,^ 

What is the boy wearing glasses thini^ing? ^ 3, Wdte or act out the conyersgtion between the 

' jh/nk adouf l/iese questions. Then teU what you two boys and the policeman. 
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. "Let*8 go," the 'policeman says. 
.**Yott are eoinin^ with us to the 
station.** - ■ - 

The police station-~:what goen on 
there? What happens when' you are 
arrested? What^o police do at t^e 
station? How. do they feel alxtut th^ 

Jobs? ..* 

To find SJSARCM assojjiate edi-v 
tor Eiehar^ Maynard went to' the 6th 
Police District in Philad^Ipliia. His job 
was to see how a b!jgr-oity policy itomie 
works. He visited the station house 
durii^g the busiesi part of a ppllce- 
tam*» day— the aa-nlffht shift, 6:00 
p,tti. to 6:00 aon. Here is his uncen- 
sored diary ,of what happ«»itod that 
iriigbt. • •• ■ • ; 

" yriday, 6;(^ pan. 
I have arrived at police head- 
quarters. The station h^use looks the 
way I exjpeoted it to. The walls are 
,whit<&^tile-^like a public bathroom. 
There are a few wooden benchos 
against the walls, ^he room Is very 
hot. All the windows are open. An 
electric fan is blowing. But you really. 
, can fool the boat. 

. lifaybe the lights make it so hot. 
"There must he at leasts 20 lights in 

the ceiling. They are very bright. 

After a while, they start to hurt your 
■ eyes. 

What else is in the room? A candy 
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mat^ine. A soda machinei A water 
fotintain. A bulletin board with *'want- 
«d*' posters and a notice of a soffcbail 
^ame on it . A telephone on the wall. 

I walk iiito an.office marked "Inform 
.matlon.*' A burst of noise "hits my 
ears. Phones ringiog. Typewriters 
clicking. *A loud radio blasting police 
caUs from allN the cars in the district. 
The office Is crowded. There are three 
^oliceme^ working at desks. Another 
policonian is standing by the door. He 
lis trying to give directions to 'a 
woman. The woman can*t unde^taad 
him. ''Nffhabto Ingles " she says. 
Gang Trouble 
Suddenly one of the men behind the 
desk stands up and shouts over the 
*'Hey, Corporal Matowski. Wia 
juBll^ot a tip i'rom the Wallace St. 
project. There's gonna Tbe gang trou- 
ble tonight" . 
. The polieemari at the door stops- 
talking to the woman. He turns and 
shouts, "Better send a ear over—right 
•avray. And let the Captain know!" 

The office seems noisier than when 
•I came in. I try to get someone's at- 
tention. Just then I hear a loud siren. 
A blue police wagon pulls up outside. 
The men from the office walk out to 
meet it. 

**IVe got two guys from that dice 
game on lUdge Avenue. One of them's 
the dude we let go this morning/" 
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yells.the driver of the wagon. 

"Bring them arouod biusk," 
says Corporckl Matowski. He 
seems to be in chari'O. 

I follow the Corpoi>ai back 
inside. **Exouse me, Tm from 
SEABOH magazine. I . . . " ^ 
. ■ "You're what? Can't you 
see how busy I am? IVe got 
no time . . . Wait ^ minute. 
Maybe you'd better see the 
Captain.*' 

He leads me into another 
office. "This is 0«iptain Car- ' 
son. Mayt^ he can help you." 

The Captain is a short, 
strong-looking man. He is 
:^ straightening up his desk^ 
• -SfiAKCJtf magaiine, eh? We 
were expecting you. Sorry. 
' we can't take too much time 
to show you aroupd^ Ftidays 
are always roughs EspepiaUy 
Friday nights." * 
No R^st ' 

>**I*ve got to mak§ this 
. quiok. I'm going home foic^' a 
fow hours. Then I've got t& 
be back for the midnight 
shift. No rest on holiday 
weekends. What can I do for 
you?** 

X ask him to explain how a 
police district works. 

"Well; this city has ,22 dis- 
tricts. iBach district is a part 
^of the dty. We divide the dis- 
tricts up into sections. A sec- 
tion is a few blocks. There is 

patrol car sent to ea^h sec"' 
tSon. My district— the 6th— 
has 19 sections. Here, look 
at this map." 

He shows me a map of the 
6th District. "Yon see that 
some sections are smaller 
— than -Others?- Those ^ are. 
places where the crime rate 
is very high.' Besides cars, 
. we alsd Ip^e foot patrolmen 
is 'thosf ;|™^s._^We .also have 
live driving around 

the whole district. If really 




big trouble happens, yte can 
send in the wagons for extra 
help." ^ 

He ktops taUdng and looks 
at his watch. 

"IVe got over . 150 men as- 
signed to my district. The 
men work eight-'hour shifts. 
The first Shift is' from 8:00 
a.m. to 4K)0 p.m. The second 
is from 4:00 , p.m. to 1S:00 
midnightv And the third is 
•from midnight to 8 in the 
morning." '\- * 

""'Do the same men dd^mglit 
work every week?" I ask. . 

♦'No, everybody takes • 
turns. Each man works a 
shift for six straight days. 
Then he gets two days off. 
-WJien be- comes hank, he's on- 
the next shift. That ^leans 
evenry h^an takes a turn at 
each shift. All tfkoept me. 
And my four lieutenants. 
We're on call all the time. 
Any hour of the day." 



6t36p^ 
The station, house is^ 
empty, ea^pt for. C^oi^ ] 

, MatowsM and his men in* tne'^| 
offline. Suddently I hear a f 
girl's voice behind we. "Of- ^ 
fi€ier. OfficeK when am. 1 1 
going home?" " l 
' I look around. The voice is / 
coming from in back of the J 

9 station^^house. I get up> to \ 
walk in'^'tha^ direction. I see 

' a tall poUcemsjai "coming to- t 
ward me. 

"Affe you that reporter?" 
he asks. "I'mi Officer Pedi, 
the tiirnkey. I'm kind of like , 

. the station house jailer. 
Diriy job. But someone's got ' 
to do it." * 

_ L He is about 8i>t-feet-j wo, 

' and muscular. But his yoiceV 
is soft aod pleasant. 

"We dont have a real jail 
here." he says. "We . have ao 
cells. But we never keep any- 
body longer than 12 hours. If v. 
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r^son is accused of a 
Jot ' crime, like murder ^ or 
robbery, lie is *brought her© 
to be booked. Then'we ship 
him down to main hea»d- 
quarters. That's where the 
real jail is. Our <?ens are 
mostly for drtmks td sleep, it 

off." V -X " 

"I heard a girt's vo|ce a 
minute ago/' I say. "Is she in. 
one ofthe ceUs?" 

"Oh, that poor kid," he an- 
swers. "Yeah, shis's over on 
the women's side. We^caught 
-her this afternoon ti^ng to. 
break a lock in back of an 
apartment house. She's only 
a juvenile. Fifteen years old. 
We're just Jiolding. her until 
-vher mother comes to pick her 
up. The trouble is her mother 
won't come. I called twice. 
The woQ^an ' keeps saying, 
^serves tfie kid right.' This 
Is not a criminal. She's 
no record, ^hell have a 
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hearing next week. The 
Judge will probably let her 
go. But with , a mother like 
that — who doesn't ev^n 
care . . .that's a shame." 

"What will happen if her 
mother never comes?" F.ask., , 
"Wen, . we can't keep her 
much ionger. I suppose shell 
\ have to go to the Youth 
i Study Center. That's lik# 
re£d jail. Maybe the Captain 
will drop the chiEtrge and 
we'll just take her home. I 
hope that's what we do." 

0:45 p^m. 
Officer Fedi asks if I'd like 
to see the cells. He leads me 
back'to the -men's section^ 
.Ths. cellji are ugly. Six feM 
by eight feet wide. Iron bars. 
'A hard, metal bench. And a 
tioilet. Only five of the cells 
have men in them. The two 
men brought in earlier for 
gambling are in separate 
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eelU. The other ^lls have 
drunkftinthem. 

♦*In the winitdr, t|i»e druste 
take ut> a|l the deils. They 
come In bogging for a pla«« 
ta sleej^ to get out of the 
<*)ld. We don*t even charge 
|hem with. ft4J .crime. Poor 

I look into one of tHe cells. 
An old drunk who looked 
about 1<X> years dd. but w^ 
probably a lot younger,' said, 
**Hey, what year is this?" 
■ ^Seen enough?" asks Of- . 
fi^PedL 

Two poll<^men report into . 
the"^ station. One of them 
hands Corporal ' M atow^ki a 
piec?. of p^per. lie walks 
over to the soda ma^Mne and 
calls to hiii partner. "Hey 
Mitch, want a Coiee?" 

"Ill take Dr Pepper," says 
his partner. 

The officeir.puts a quarter 
ht th^ ntaohisie and pushes 
the button. Nothing happens. 
He pushes the machine. - 
Again nothing. He hits the 
madiine, once, twice, three 
times. Haider. ^ 

"What's the matter, Al?" 
calls his partner. 

"I can*t get this thing to 

work." j 
"Here, let me help." 

* The two policenjeh begln^ 
^ shake the machine. No^/ 
Ing happens. They ,bq«i^ 
pound at it, punch it, Mbk it. 
The •noise, surprises Corporal 
Matowski. "Oh, you guys lost 
a quarter in thiere too, eh," 
he says. 

Both officers are mad. 
'•jAatowsId," shouts one, "I'm 
gonna put this machine in a 

' ceUfor.theffc." 

"Good idea," laughs tlje 
Corporal. 
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^And I'm gonna put you in 
the cell with it as an 
accessory!** 

They give the machine one 
last kick and leave. 

0:07 p«m« 
Sirens* A wagon pulls up« 
An angry policeman pushes 
three men into the station. 
One of them is wearing 
handcuffs. Matowski . me^ts 
him. 

^*IVe had it with these'* 
guys!'! screams the poUce^^ 
•man. * 
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"Keep cool, Jixsi,V says 
Matowski. "We cant losd our 
tempers. Just teii us what 
happened,** 

The policeman takes ^ 
deep breath. 'Tm not really 
sure. We got a call that 
there was a fistflght between 
a cab driver and two men at 
18th and Waltiut. Then, wfif 
heard that th^ cabbie had 
pulled a giin. That's the cab 
,^river with the -cmSb cm. This 
' is the gun. It^s not a real 
one.' It 4ust shoots blanks. 
Anyway, when I got there, I 
tried to break up the fight. 
These guys.. started 
swinging at toe" He igioints 
to the two men. 

Now the men start to 
shjout at the officer. The cab 
dri\4)r is streaming too. Ma- 
towski tries to break it up\ 
More Visitors' 
Meanwhile another squad 
car pulls up. Two ofticei^ get 
out. They lead a short black 
man into the station. The 
man-is* drunk and shoullifg. 
•'I never hit my wife. 3he's a 
liar!" he says. * 

The phone is ringing. The 
rsMiio is blasting. 

Just then a young fc^ai^ed 
fellow walks into the station. 
He*s wearing a torn tee shirt 
that says Brandeis Universi- 
ty on it. He^a-s a pack gn 
his back. He is barefoot. 
"How do I get to the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Bridge?" he 
asks above all the noise. 
* At the same time, an old 
drunk, wanders into the sta- 
tion house; He wants to be 
HPut4o -sleep. Ii^obody -notices 
him. He lies down on one of 
^the benches and dozes off. 
Gorporal Matowski Is 
tearing. his hair out. "Will 
everybody please wait hi's 
turn!'* he shouts. He<^asks 




one of the men at a desk to 
call the Liei^tenant. Everyone 
is talMng at once; 

A few minutes later Lieu- 
tenant Ferarra enters.' He is 
older than the other police- 
men. He asks, softly, "Will 
everyoiie just quiet down, 
please?" For some reason, it 
suddenly Incomes very quiet. 

The. Lieutenant handles 
the cab driver fight first. 
Si&ce It is between citizens, 
aU the police can do is break 
it up. No one can be put in 
jail unless one of the people 
presses^ charges. 

He looks straight into the 
eyek of the cab driver and 
thd two men. "I ^ant all. 
threid of you to go home and 
sleep it off! You could all be 
up on drunk driving charges. 
We'll keep.this *tipy' gun. 
• There may not be any law 
ag^nst it. but I dont want it 
pointed at anyone else." 

The men look ashamed. 
They turn away and l^ave. 

The ^Lieutenant - points to 
the man arrested for beating 
his wife. "Book him!" 

Temper! 

He then calls back the of- 
Hoer who arrested the cab 
driver. "©"Brian, you*d better 
watch your temper. You were 
in there shouting and swear^ 
ing at those three like you 
were in a street fight. We 
don*t ~^behiive that way, 
mister!" 

Officer O'Brlan nods his 
head. "No, sir," he says. 
"Sorry, sir." 

The Lieutenant starts to 
-4eave the station . He-sees 
the old drunk sleeping on the 
bench, ''^ut him^'lo a cell," he 
orders, * 

The bearded student 
sttarts.to ask the Lieutenant 
' his question. "Well?" grum- 
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hle^ the Lieutenant looking . 
down at him — 

^ "Never mind/V says the 
boy. And he disQ.ppears ibto 
the night. I 

10:36 p*m. ^ 
The radio is blasting ia 
message about gunfire in the 
5th. District. Matowsjci 
shouts to the others In tii|e 
office. /There's a gangfight 
, in the 5th District. They're 
shooting at cops/' 

A policeman who has ju$t 
walked in says, •^Hey, I Me 
^^^^e5tht>istrict/' 

Matowski shouts, **Then 
don't wear your uniform 
home!" 

11:31 p*m. 

All is- ((uiet. Corporaf Ma- 
towski comes over to talk to 
me. *'Want some coffee?" 

^Thanks/* I say. It's the 
first time he *s been friendly 
to me all night. I 

Matowski sits down next 
to me. He starts to talk* 
'•Brother, am I beat. Arid 
this is a slow night, yet** * 

I ask how he likes night 
work, 

%h. 1 Hke it better than 
day work^ During the day, 
Xm always on the phone. 
People calling* up asking di- 
rections, complaining about 
. neighbors^ asking us to look 
for lost dogs, reporting *sus- 

tious* people outside of 
ir houses. Also during the 
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day we have a J[udge be^e 
holding tiiearings from 9 in 

- the juoroing till close to 4 in 
^the d'fternoon. That m^eans 
^twice as much paper work 

tot me- No, sir, 111 take the 
night shift every time/' 

A patrolman is standing 
nearby waiting to come on > 
duty. He hears Matowski and 
shakes his hefid. '^You hi^re 
room to talk, Matowski* 
• You're inside. I've got to 
drive around the street at 
night. When's the last time 
you walked down . some dark 
alley Vvondering if a junkie's 
gonna ti^y to knife you? Vll 
,take day work on the street 
Anytime. At least then I can 
see who*s out to g^ me. Be$ 
sides, there's a lot less crime 
' during the day. The gangs 
are quieter. No burglars. 
Mostly traffic tickets and 
complaints^ Believe me, day 
work's a lot safer/' 

**OK,. OK, DeLe4jn, you 
made your point.*^ says the 
Corporal. guess he's right 
— my job is a lot different 
than his. But I know a lot 
more about people than he 

- does* I've been a cop 1,5 
years. I've spent the ''last 
eight behind that desk. 
teamed more about "this cit^ 
—about' all of its gjuv^le — 
from this job. I cou^ write 
iKioks about it^ Everything 
that happens ^ this clistrict 
comes through fny desk.'V 

we stops ^o pour more cof- 



fee. **11j45. Fifteen more 
minutes and I go home. Y«u 
know, I really like my job. 
The pay's pretty good. Go©d 
security. But ^there's no 
...what's the vford I'm think- 
ing of... cUgnity, That's it, 
there's no jdignity in it. I 
mean, first of ail, J wear a 
uniform. . Uniformed cops in 
movies and on TV are always 
the dopes. We never get to 
be heroes. .When 's the last 
time a unifQt>med cop starred 
in l?ragrn«t?. That movie. The 
French Connection^ was 
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about cops. How jnany uni- 
forms did you see in It? I bet 
most people think of us like 

* the old Keystone Kops. But 
111 tell you, most ppU|^e wear 
Moit<0ks, In this "whoie dis- 
trict -^e only have two plain- 

, clothes detective:^. They do 
vice work. Ydh know, under- 
cover work to bust' drug 
pushers and gamblers." 

He looks at his watch. 
"Ten more minutes. You 
know, m tell you something, 
else. Police work Is really a ^ 
dirty job. I mean we dfont go 
up against master cnminsbls 
or anything like that. We 
handle traffic. We arrest a . 
lot of really lowly people. 
Drunks, Junkies, Kids from 
gangs:. Wife beaters.' Shop- 
lifters. The bottom of human- 
ity. It gets depressing some- 
times. No. sir. No dignity." 

He stops talking and 
stares at his coffee cup. 

i2:4Saan. ? 
The Captain comes over to 
talk to me. "WeU, how's your 
stoty going?*' 

I tell him that I've seen 
quite a lot. 

"Oh, youll see more. This 
is usually our busiest time of 
night," he says. "Yoii ispow, 
we police get a bad rep from 
a lot of people. Ill tell you, to 
me this Is a profession— not 
just a job. I go out and Jielp 
recruit men.\ We try to hire 
dedicated guys^v^boH work 
t'hese long hour^. I know 
there are some ba4 cops. IVe 
thrown some in jail myself. 
But this is a, great police 
-force. iSest in the couTstry, 



Other cities send people to 
study our methods." 

He sounds very proud. 
. I ask why I haven^t seen 
many black pplfcemen. 
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"Oh yes. Well, we have 
some excellentr black officers 
iri this district. But, you're 
right, there aren't enough 
black policemen. You see, in 
a lot of black neighborhoods, 
cops — black or white — are 
looked at as bad guys. Black 
people get into a lot of trou'= 
ble because many of them- 
are poor. Poor people of all 
races have had trouble with 
- the law. It's Sad really. A lot 
. of blacks think of a black po- 
liceman as a traitor, or 
something. So, we don *t get 
too many blacks who want to 
be Caps." 

I ask what the police de- 
partment can do to change 
■ .this. 

"I really dbn^ kno«4" he 
says. "Maybe society will 
have to change first." The 
Captain leaves to go on night 
patrol. V 

3:12 aon. 
Two white boys about 18 
years old are brought in. One 
of them has a beard. Both 
have long hair. **What did I 
do?" shouts the one with the 
beard. "At least tell me 
that." 

A patrolman takes them to 
Corporal Dugan. "I pioked 
these two up in a car check," 
he says. "This kid's license 
looks phony." 

The Corporal looks at the 
boy's driver's licen^. "You're 
right. The date stamped on 
here looks like som^eone 
wrote over it. Better call the 
motor vehicle bureau and 
, cheek," ' 

The boys a re up set .The 
bearjded fellow talks to Cor- 
poral Dugan. "Someone did 
write on the Ucehse. When I 
got It, they made a mistake 
on n^jr birth date. So I toek it 



to the state office and the 
man ohahged it with his pen. 
He said that it would be O.K. 
I'm telliug the truth." 

• **A11 right, son. It sounds 
reasonable. But it*s my job to 
Rebeck these things. Please 
tinderstand that," says Du- 
gan. 

The phone rings. The Cor- 
poral picks it up. He*listens 
and nods his head. "O.K.." he 
says to the boys. "Your «tory 
checks. I apologize for any 
problems we caused you. Car 
checks are nart of our job. 
That 'is how We track down 
ttblen cars, drugs, and possi- 
ble burglars. By stopping 
caws we stop a lot of crime." 

**You guys ju9t picked^ on 
us because of the way we 
look," ^ays the boy without 
\the beard. But his friend 
tells him to be quiet. "It's 
OJK., officer. We're just glad 
It's ever."They leavei 

Corporal Dugan shrugs^ 
"AU in a night's work." 
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i hava^do^ed off. I wake * 
up. "What did 1 miss?" I ask, ] 

"Just a few drunks," an- ;^ 
swers the Corporal. "And a ; 
big car accident down the » 
stfeet. Oh, yeah, and an at- 1* 
tempted burglary in Society v 
HiU." ■ f 

k 

6H)l>a.m. 

I leave the 6th Police Dis- 
trict. It has started to rain. I 
walk to my car. Standing in 
front of it is the Captain. 
"Good morning,*' be says. "I 
_bope you lea rned a lo t about 
police work." 

I nod, ^d yawn. I get in 
my car and drive away. In 
Uie background X hearTa 
loud, blaring siren. I cloW\J 
my window. 
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^t) ]>oes the job' of a police- 
In a station tsottse Isound 
excitinie ^ you? Why . or why 
not? 

2) Wha^ do you think 
weald be the worst part of a 
policeman's job? Why? 

3) Two policemen in the 
article ari^ue about which 
shift is beft^^ — the day shift or 
the ni^ht shift? Which would 
you choose to work? Why? 

4) How do th|> photos of 
.the police station miake you 
feel? Do they make the Job 
look routine and boring? £x- 
ciUng and dangrerous? How 
would you describe the 

'photos? 

5X What, does^ Corpftral . 
Ma;towski naeah when he 
says there is no dij^nity in 
ppJice 'Work? Do you agree 
with him? do you dis- 
'ree? 
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LEARNING CENTER TWO^ QUESTION 3, CASE A 
THE CASE OF HANN/W 'helpful 



While Hannah Helpful was walking home from secretarial school one 
day, she bumped Into a neighborhood friend, Betsy. In Betsy's hand was 
a small package. It contained heroin belonging to her boyfriend, whispered 
Betsy. She said she had to go shopping and was afraid he might lose 
the package downtown. So, Betsy asked Hannah to. take care of the parcel 
for her. Hannah agreed, and Bet§y said she would pick it up later at 
Hannah's place. Three blocks later, Hannah was arrested with the package. 
She told the police that the heroin was not hers and she had no intention 
of using it. How would you handle this case? 



LEARNING CENTER TWO, QUESTION 3, CASE B 
THE CASE OF BARNEY BOOBTUBE! - 



On Saturday afternoon. Barney Boobtube was lounging around home, 
watching television with a neighbor. Ace. • Barney decided to clean his 
.45 caliber automatic. While he was doing so, the pistol, pointed at 
Ace, "fired a bullet .-^I.t hit Ace In the heart. Before the ambulance 
arrived, he died. Does this Involve criminal homicide? Why? 



LEAf^ING CENTER TVJO, QUESTION 3, CASE C 



VTHE tASE OF I. M. EAGER 



of a neighbor- 
that he couldn't 
sed a crowbar 



\ \When I. M. Eager spied the red used car on the lot^ 
b6od\deaTer, he flipped. I. M. wanted the car so badly 
s»Jieep\ nights. But he didn't have enough money. So he 
tp; pry open a window of the corner grocery. Once inside, he took $375 
and! sortie cigarettes. As M. left the building, howev|er, he was 
arrested by a patrolman. How should the case be handle 



LEARNING CENTER TWO. QUESTION 3, CASE D 

' . > * *■ ■ 

'the case of hardy knuckle 



In the spring. Hardy Knuckle began cutting school. He would write 
phoney sick encuses from his mother. A class rival, Juan, told the * 
teacher that Hardy had really been playing .hoioky. As a result. Hardy 
was suspended for two weeks. For revenge. Hardy got his gang together. 
They lay in wait for Juan, dragged him Into an alley, and beat him up 
very badly. Later, Hardy and a couple of his gang were arrested. How 
should this case be handled? , . * 



THE BILL OF RISHTS 

■■ ■ • -ir * 

AI4ENDMENT 1. 

Freedoni of Religion, Speech, Pi^4s, Assembly, and Petition 

Congress shall make nd law respecting aa establishment of religion, 
or pr'ohibiting the free exerfcise thereof; or abridging the fr^edon of 
speech, or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition the government for a redress of grievances. 



AMENDMENT . ^ 
The Right to Bear , 'Arras . # * 

A well-regulated militia being necessary to the security of a. free, 
state, the right^of the people to keep #nd bear .arms shall not be 
infringed. ^ i 

* ' ■ . ■ ' 

* ■• * ' ■ 

AI€NDMENT 3. 

Quartering Soldiers ^ ^ 

No soldier shall in time of peace be quartered in any house without 

the consent of the owner; nor in time of war but in a manner to be 
prescribed by. law. 

. ■ ■ . ■ , . . . _ , _ . . . y 

AMENDMENT 4. ^ , . 

Searches and Seizures 

;The right .of the p'ieople to be secure in their persons, houses, * 
papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall 
not be violated; and no warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, 
supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place 
to be searched and the persons or things to be seized. 

AMENDMENT 5, , 
Rights of Those Accused of Crimes 

- — Noi)erson shall te tseld to answer for a il:apTtal i)r-otherwise infa- 
mous crime unless on a presentment or indictment of, a grand jury, except 
in cases arising in the land or naval forces] or in the militia, when 
in actual service in time of war or public danger; nor shall any person 
be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb, nor shall be compelled in any 
criminal case tt) be a witness against himself, raUr be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law; nor shall private prop- 
erty be taken for.,i^T^l-ic use without just compensation. 



AMENDMENT 6. ' ' ., . - 

. Jury Trial tn Criminal -Cases 

jn all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to 
•.a speedy and public trial, by an impartial Jury of the state and district 
wherein the crime shall have been conroitted, which district shall have 
been previously ascertained 'by Taw, and to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation; to be confronted with' the vntnesses agains't * 
'him; to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, 
and to have the assistance of counsel for his defense: / 

V - . ■ ^ ■ ■ • ■ • " ■ ■ 

AMENDMENT 7. 

* .. ■ ■ ■ 

Civil Suits 

In suits at conmon law where the value In controversy' shall, exceed 
twenty dollars, the rigKt of trial by jury shall be- preserved, and no 
fact tried by a jury shall be othe^rwise reexamined in any court of the 
United States than, according to the. rules of' the -conmon law. • 



AMENDMENT 8. 



Unreasonable Ball, C^uel Punishments 

Excessive ball shall not be required, nor excessive fiiies Imposed, 
or "cruel and unusual punishments inflicted . 



AMENDMENT 9. \ 
O^r R1g,^ts;JS^^he People 



The ehuWefatlon in the Constitution "of certain rights shall not be 
construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 

■ . ' ' ' ■ *• i ' V' ■ ■ ■ ' ' ' 

■AMENDf€fJT 10.., , 

Powers Kept by the States or by the People , 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
*nor proh1bite|l by it to the states, are reserved to the states respec- 
tively, or to the people. , ^ 



r 



. lIARNIfIG CENTER THREE--"L1VE OR LET ME" 



Instructional , - . / «. 

Objective: -: Ater cbnipleting -Leamfng Center Three, .student^ Will b^'^able 
' to cite ^ne rea3on to support the death penalty, one reason to* 
\ * oppose It, and io define th*e1r^.bwn values with respect to "the 
death penalty. ' . * ^ - . 




" ■ . . « ■ »,«■■. .4 

. ■ k 

« \ Materials: Books^-McCall, M. They Won ' t Har?s ;A Woqan ' * 
" , , Reader 's 6u1 de to ^Periodi cal LI tera ture » ; 

, ; - Jotgmal Article— Death Penalty: . Ye? or No? 

*. ,Handout--The Governor's Dtleragia ■ . ' - 

,.' ■ ■ ■ ' . - - V ' • : '. • ^ / • 

1. -What Is "proper" punishment? Read* the handout called "Death Penalty 
Yes or No?" Conipletd the wrftten exercises at^e beginning of the 
^ article. In your own words ,^ wMte -a paragraph giving at least one 
"pro" and one "con" conWrnirig capital pun1sh*ment. 

■ ^ ■ . .» *>-.■', 

**^' 2.* Read the handout, "The Governors plleiwna," and niake you decision. Write 
^ , down a statem^t to,b6 read to thii press conference about what and why 
<yon decided what you did. ' ^ • 
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3. Use' tlje Rea'der'^ Guide to Periodical Literature and locate' any articles 
' : on the death penalty or capital punishment. Write doMi.' at Veast six - 

' so£inqes of, infonnatioo on this ^subject that you come across. Cho6se one 
of these sources that._ is available i» the media c^er,* yead it thor- 
^u^Ty, and wri tcl a "short suiwnary of the ari;icle. * ,^ ,A , 

4. (Extra Credit Wnyone interested ir\. finding out about the first woman' 
• to be^ung in N6Hh Carolina? If so, cead the first 28 pages o.f They 

Won't Hani A Woman by Maxtne McCS 1 1 . ^ed on your reading, answer 
the following: ' . • ■ - • • ' - 

^ - 1; .What was ter nanie? ' • 



. ■ V 2./ What-was she acctised t^f doingt; Explain fully. - ; • 

. • . : . ,3* ;Wh4t^6re some r4p^ted "irregulari^es" at her trail? • 

-2 -i- "■ '■ '■■ ■' *■ '■ ' ' ' : ■ * 

^ « ; V > "4. Where in tJort^ Carolina did this occuj??. , . I 

-Si ml -^ba te; -ti^e'i)ros\ind.^&v.of* capita V^unish^^ classrusi n§-^ — 

^ . ^ the inforrftation acquired\frbm'^ls center. Wri-Jie ^ siiort^ statenlent • V*.' 

^, / whilft can t?e re^d in cfass to Resent lihe •best;fea^n you can find for 

• , '. . thinkii^ as ypa.dor about capttft.punislifnent. . % 




^ . . ,*^f • ■ ■• - ■ , - w 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

[here is a common saying: '*THe 
I pimishment should fit the oum" But 
what punishment fas what criiM^ . \ ' 

Here is a list of pottible cnm^^On 
the bldnk:^line foliowing each, write 
the punishment thai you think would be proper. 




L Stealing gropes: ' jl^ 
2. Practidng wilchcrdt: 
H 3. Hijdiiiung an airordt:^^ 



3- Mijaitfung an aurarmi:. "/ ji^-^ 
4L Killing' f ann and hpusehdlijr<minials wUhottf per- 



mii^tion: 



5. Cursing cme's paientsr 
6* Commitiiixg txeoson: 



7. Killing a pohce off icef f ^ 



Now look oyer yoiif list. How many different 
kinds of punishment did you cho<w? Believe it or 
not, cdl seven ^^crimes*' have been subiect— at one 
time or another in the United States— to the same 
punislunent: deaths V 

: Bat opinions change. Over the years, the number 
of crimes for which the death peadty cfm be tised 
has ahrank. In ceoaat years it has iieen' largely 
limited tq murder, tope, a»piaxie hijackkg, cmd 
treosoGu 

In .1967 a man'^ttf put to deoth in the Colcffodo 
gas <^afflber. Hki aim#: niurderiag his wife and 
tl^ee of the% seven children. For the foU^wkg nine 
year a, however; no executions took place", in the 

The executions were halted by a series ol legal 
battles. Many people -on death tQvt (those sen* 
fenced to death) had appealed^ their bases to the 
courfe. They argue4 that the death penalty was un- 
<?onstiiuiional. In 1372 the U.S. Sufjreme Court 
agtfed— butonlyin|)f»t . " t. 
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In 1972 ruling, the Court upi«t oU 
jwaoUy law then in eHei* in tht United Stalai. TJje 
Cauxt Kad that the l^s »et no dear standard* for a 
judge or Jury to follow. One judge might giye a nan' 
Victed murderer a Ugfet sentence. Another m^ht 
order Ihe death penalty—in the very some circum- 
iriances. According to the Courtpthxi was '•erutel 
end unutuolpunifhrnent.'' The Eighth Amendnlent 
'to the U.S. Constihition specif icoUy prohibit cruel 
<md unusual punithmeni * 

The Court did not say, however, that the death^ 
penolty itself was "cruel cmd unusuol" But the 
nilet kar tjpplymg it, said the Court, were "cruel 
and unusucd," ond therefore unconstitutidnal 

Mony stot^ jbegon to draw up new lows that 
would meet ftie 4tandord« set hy the Supj»:eme 
Court And last July, the Court upheld the capital 
punishment lows of Florida, Texas, and Georgia ... 

When is ti^e deoth penalty coiuttitutional and; 
when isn't it? The Court set down two gukiehnes: -. : 

• It. is constitutional— at least lor the crime of 
tnuider-'Vfhen there core dear rules 'to guide the 
judga^^tt jujry in^eddlng the sentenee. The circmn* 
stoncses uad'er which the crime took place jhoiiM be 
con^ered. {For examptej wai the murder planned 
in advonce, or committed pn the i^ur-ofrthe-r 
momealin anger?) The charade? of the, defendant 
must also be considered. • ' - 

* hJS Bot e^&stituSonal to keep people who op- 
v'pose the death penalty off iuries. . ' . 
, ' With &e new Supre|a6 C^ ruU?«i# *be 418 nmn 
and five woman on death row acrc^ the U.S. were 
suddenly in real danger of lo«ng their lives. 
, ''btoe case made he.coliifaes. Gary Gihnore— t»n- 
vi2ted of raurd^;!tng two men in Utah— pleaded 

' with the ^sjuris letliim fas» executed- .The cotirts 
• jjostpcfved the date to re<K>nsider his case—but fi- 
' n«iy ^t lonuory 17, 1977 ofi.the (^oy for Gihnor^ to 
be executed by a ftriB:^^ squad. , , . 

•The^cwatroversy over the death penalty 'becaole 
hotter. 3>eople orgwd: Is the||^eath penalty yeaUy 
ne^ed? J^ecSi the arguments— pro .oaid con-roa 
the i\extps^ Then dedde for your^lf. - • 




- '/ViSeQitdVaiB. 17. 
. MiUigMt American on 
" ; dtath row. 
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* Is the death penalty '*cnxel and >id 

What should the pun^^ . 
. Can the,re h&usa^ punishment lor sjich a ciime?^ . 
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BEST COPY AV 




1. Thm d«aih p#naltv i« nMiBl^^to h«lp stop 
. violftut ctixxim. Without a death paaaltyfciiininQEis 
hgva littla to imm. They know that if they getcaught, ^ 
the wox}Bt that ban hapi$en is that they may go to JoiL 
A&4 then theie is^wogfit o chance for pmph. * 

The death penolt]^, od the*other hmtd, i$ fiaol* It 
i$ the ultimate penedty. Where the death peacdty^ 
eiisti ior the c^ime d murder/ ptepb will Uunk 
- ^4iidce befc^e^kiBii^ someone^ lives wiU be sc^«d.^ 
^Ohe iciexitific study estimates that^ each execu^ 
tioa may save sei^n or eight JUnLOcent Jives^the 
|v0S ol people who might hove beeti mmdeied if 
^edeofh penalty did ziot exist . ^ 

.^THe death pexxoltv. upholds the, value ol. 
4iknum Hie* It )^ows that sodety cares G^ut,in* 
. noceni lives. There i9 »>methiiig wrong with a soci- 
ety ithc^ . ' 

S^pme people cry: '"Save the muqrderer/' What 
obo^t his innocent victim? We should be more con^ 
^ 0ftn3|e<ii or the innocent than for the guilty. The way^ 
to BboMi that concern is to make murderers pay with 

thieirilives* , 

\- ' * ■ ■ 

3. Some crimee axe too hideoue to' be pun*- 
. ^iihedby mei^iaUs^x<teilces.^Whataboutaman 
who rtal^,^ s^^ and mutildtes ei^hi shxdent 
nurses? Or a gang {hot invadei a hc^e and stabs to 
deoth a pregnant woman rmd her guests? 
In the wotds of Senoior John L/McClallan, (Dr, 
^ ArkonM^) : "'What it all boils dowii to is whether it is' 
ever ^ust'^to impc^ the death penalty. Con a man 
^ ever be to hove &cted so viciously, so crueUyt 

• so l^uch like an oninial as to Justify society impos- 

* ing upon him^the ultimate. punishtMnt? I firmly^ 
believe he con.'"* , ^ 



L Jhm death pesdiolty doesx&H et^p, vl^lent\, 
f^imf at ^ Spienti^ic studies show it makes little' 
diflerence4p;;9(CiL^ 

Mc^t murderers are not rationd people* they 
don't stop to^nsMer the pMdbie penaIt)^ They kiU 
on a sudden impulse-curing a fight in cuiicur, or in 
on argliment at home, or when cornered by poUce. 

Henri what a fc^rmer ptiMm warden says: 
have yet to n^t the j^an who let the thought of the 

gas chamber stop him from committing murder.'' 

* . , ' • ' . • 

SL The death penalty is druel and uiiueudl 
puhii^eni It should be banned under tibe^on^^ 
. stitution. A man who steals brisad no longer is 
punished by having his hc^ cut Sodet^ now 
recognizes iiuti^^punkhment as cruel We must abo 
recognise thttt putting people m gas chambeie.or 
ebctrio chdiri is barbcaric« ^ ; 

£ ' The death peixalty is Imp^amid unloirl^r- 
Blacks and poi^ people o^e much more likely to be 
executed than whites and rich people«^ven if they 
We fo^d guilty of mxnilar crimes. 

A Georgia lawyer deseribes the kind ot defexid- 
ant most likely to get the death penalty : ''Been or* ' 
rested maiy^ times... public sentiineni is c^ainst 
him . smd# town . . ."^ockn^r poor or som eone whey 
has move4 irf to town recently/' . ' ^ ^ 
/ the Supreme Court has4ied to set ston* 
dords to g^ard c^a£ast unfair senfenees. But judg^s^ 
and lur^s will always hav|^preiudices that no ruks 
am wipe ^ ; ^ % ^ 

The dea^ penalty is on awesome thing. Otimt 
done, it cannot be undone, /bid mistakes do hap* 
pen< People have been executed cmd^tqlsr proved 
innoosnLl^fsolK#ihthe^deathpeinal^^ ^ 
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- ' Copyright Permission 

THE GOVERNOR'S DIUMMA Scholastic (c) 1978, 

< >^ N Criminal Justice. 

, . « . : ■ I ■ I I . 1 I 

You-are the governor of a state vShich allows capital puhishmentj 
'However, jftate law allows the governer to grant a pardon to, any person 

9 

.' sentenced to prison. ThQ governor can also change a death sentence to 

life imprisonment. ' ^ 

. This is an election year, and recently yburtmail has been running 

■ ^ ■ . ■ . ... 

V,V "Jn favor of. capital punishment. You have given much thought to** this , • 

• subjett. ^ 

It is now 8:50. a.m. 'williara Dow i$ scheduled to die in the electric 

. chair at 9:00 a.m. for the crime of first-degree murder. His letter of 

appeal lies on your desk,- You know\the case well. , 

• William Dow is 24- years of age. Although he had been in some minor • 

trouble before, ^he had never been to prison.. Now he has been convicted 

of murdering a friend, John Geddings. In an earlier argument, Geddipgs 

- had struck* Dow and broken his nose. Dow had left the scene of the game. 

A day later he returned with a gun he usually used for killing snakes. 

The argument resuned, and Dow |Jhot Geddings. DOw claWd he had not meant • 

I to kill 'Geddings but had act^d in self-defensg* The jury did not accept 

Dow's claim and recommended- that he be put-to death. • 

^ In his appeal to you, Dow argues that capital pimtshment is immoral. . 

Dow also says he istiot a criminal but a victim of human misunderstanding, 

... .... .... ■ • , 

He^regrets the killing of his friend deeply and says that he will never 
kill again. Dow says the the death penalty will nOt.serve as a deterrent 
because -it will not stop others who might kill in anger, Dow, therefore, 
' pleads with you to spare him from- the electriq chair. 

, CpjTsider the following questtbns in making your decision on'Dow's 

• , .* ■ 1 • - " ' 

Nplea. ' ' 

1^ As a state governor, what pant of the Oow case seems nwst in^ior- \ 
tant to you-? Why? Wotfld you firjd this part of the case in most 
other murder cases? 1 
— - — ^.-^-What-are your -reactions ^o Oow -arguments 4 n support -of 4i is ^ — 



• plea? What would you do? What -are your reasons for this deci- 
sion? Did publtc sentin^nt play any role in your decision? 
so, what? If not, why not? . 4 ' ' 
c. Part of a decision-miking process is lookin'g ahead .to see what 
* mi^ght hap^n as. ar fesult of your decision. . Think aboyt the pos- 
sible consequences *of your decision. ' i ■<" ■ ' 



I^EARNING CENTER FOUR""THE JUNQLE^^OF AMERICA" 



Instructional ; • . , 

Objective: After completing learning Center Fouri students will list several 
different kinds of violence they witnessed in person of on t.v. 
during the course of a week. 

\ ..('■■'. ■ ' . # 

\ ». •• 

. -^^ . • . 

Materials: Handout-^Television Viewifig Chart 

Other-^Videotape of segments of "violent" television shows 

. Necessary videotape equipn^nt • * 

• ' • ■ * ' . . - ■ '* ■ ' . .' 

• 1. Write down all the exanples of violence that you personally witnessed 
during the past week {7 days). Check those that you think are the 
worst. Compare your list with those of your classmates. What dif- . 
ferences did you notice? Write these down. As a result of SfOur 
^ research, define violence as clearly as possible below. f 

■• •• - t . ■ ■■■ ■ ' , . 

' 2. ' Watch some videotaped segn^nts^of "violent" t^^evision ^ws. Make note 
of instances of violence (for example, hoU many, tin^s tlie^^eading charac- 
ter as hit, how many times a gun is 'a^^'^t^^e "^^^ding character, 
etc.); 'Consider the following: What ar# thr|rt6^t violent 'teleNjision 
shows? What effect might teTevision^Violencgrttoe on ^oung people in 
particular? The chart on the following isageit^^ record 
of your viewing. ... . , * v. * / • , 
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TELEVISION VIEWING CHART 



Type of Violence 


First TV Show 
l^ame 


Second TV Show 
Name 


Third TV Show 
Name - 














Leading Cha>acter 
hits or gets hit 

V'- 


■ y 

* 

■ ' . ■ i 

. ■ - y 






• 1 

Leading Character^ 
"pulls" weapon or 
weapon is pulled 
on him/her 

' -» - ■• 1 , 

». ■ '< 

■' ' ■ . - '^ 




• 

^ — ^ 


■ t 

u ' . , , , 


Verbal threats 
are exchanged 


• 


4 


l» ■ * . 

v ■ ■ . . ■ " 

1 
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LEARNING. CENTER FIVE- "MAFIA ON THE MOVE" 

:. ■ • • ■ ■ ' ' ■' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ , ' 

Instructional • • ' ' 

Objective: .After completing Learning* Center Five, student^will be able 
to identify some of the basic aspects of organized crime. 

Materials: ^ 
Simulation— Organized Crllne - ^. 

^ ,..> ■■ , •■ • - ■ - ■ ' 

1, . Students will, participate in a simulation Organized Crime to get a 

basic understanding of the basic struggle for survival involved in ' 
this lifestyle. ' 

2, Students will do general research on one of the following: 

■ ■ ■ . /■ . ■ \ ■ , ■ 

: * The Cosa Nostra- 

. ' Frank Costello 

' Organization of the Mafia 

\ . Dutch Shultz j 
Al Capone 

7' > John Di Hinder : ' - 

^ * etc. - 

' ■ I ■ ■■, ■ •■ ■ : 

Teacher - These reports should be structured to your own specifications. 
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V ■; - ACTIVITY SET EVALUATION 

\ ■ ■■■■ ■ •■• ■ ■ , ■ ■■• y.; 

art I. 



1v Wbati^^^ is the most difficult part of being a Public 



\ / V V /safety Officer? 



2. What do you think is the easiest part of being a Public Safety 
Officer? . 



Part II. 



.Identify each of the following: 
" A. habeas corpus 



\ 



B. ex post facto ^ ^ 



j C. Fourth AirendRtent _ - - _„ 
, D. Fifth Amendment ■ 
Part III. ■" ' ' , 

I . ■ ■ • ^ „ 

Write a ona page essay on the topic "Death Penalty: Pro or j:o.n" 

' ■ ' ■• ■ a ■ ■ t . ' , ' ■ ■ ■ ' 

Part |V. ' . ^ 



' ■ ... i 



List and explain- at least three solution/ to violence in Aiiierlcan 
society to^. ' ^ • . . 




1, ' •••• . 

» 

2. 



.■■■■•v'f 



\ 



Part V. 



ACTIVITY SET EVALUATION 
(Contjruied) 



■ / 

'■ / 



Explain why you think organized crime exists in American society. 
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' NOTE TO THE TEACHER: . 

V ■ ■ ■ ■■" < ■ I 

■ * The purpose of this act^lvlty set Is to increase the students understand- 

• ■ ■ 'v ■ ■ , \; , • 

Ing of the causes of th^ Grea^t Depression, the problems ^created by the Great 
ttepression, the attenpted solutions to the problems cheated b^ the Great 
Depression, and the psycho! ogicl^T-physicaV Impact of Jhe Great Depression on 
those who experienced this period^ of history. 

Sinie this' is a relatively conprehesive activity set, it should probably 
te used as an introduction to the topic of the, Great Depression." 

It is* also, suggested that activities one and two preceed all others 
Included in the set. Activities three and four could probably be taught 
in reverse order, but it is also highly reconiiended that the shoi^ing of the 
films trip be maintained as the sunwative activity. 

It is estimated that this activity set will take between six and seven 
regular class periods in order to cotnple'te^.^ 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS INeiUDED 
IN THE ACTIVITY SET 

* For the Student 



Audio-visual material?; 

V 

films trip (Sound) 



The Great Depression . Stanford. Calif.: ^ultl -Media 
Product'ions, Inc., (Cost = $17.95). 



Photo Aids 



The Greart Depression . (Published by Documentary Photo-Aids] 
Culver City, Calif*,: Social Studies School Service, . 
(Cost = $18.75). 



Records 



Ha/d Tfmes . (Published j?y CaednK)n) Quiver CI tj?, Calif.: 
Social Studies School Service, (Cost = $15.90).' . 



EXCERPTS^ROM BOOKS: 



Graff, Henry F, The Free and The grav e. Chicago: Rand 
ffcNally and~^oiTi.oany; 1977, p. 645. 

- . ■ : ■ 1 

TerlCel, Studs^ Har d Times: An Oral History of the Great, . 

New York: Pantneon. feooks, 197Q, pp* 39, 



Depress ton . 

4^-46 i57-5§, 104, 230/ 346, 425-426. 



WORKSHEETS AND/OR HANDOUTS: ' 



\ 



Activity Set Evaluation ' ^ 

FDR's Einerging New Deal Measures an'd Related Terms 
How Did the Great, Depression Effect Different Groups in 
Society? 

Interview Questiojis /Regarding the Great De pression 



No. Per 
Act. Set 



35 

'lb 



35 
35 
35 

35 
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I. CONCEPTS ' 

. Diversity 
Perception 
Stereotypes 



MAIN PURPOSE OF THE ACTIVITY SET 



11, OBJECTIVES . 
1, Knowledge 

Students vfiTl know that" Americans, during the depression, 
realized they hfid to rely on each other as well as govem- 
. * tnent agencies* - > ^ 

Students will. know that problems during the depression , v 
^ * shaped legislation which influenced our dai>j^ lives today. 

* ■ ■ ' ' ' ■ > ' f .' '■ '■■ ,^ . . 

I Students will know that New Deal measures werp^trijcti^red 

to be responsible to^its citizens. 

"Students will know that- New Deal measures attempted 'to . 
- resolve conflicting demands. . 



Activity Number 

V 1*2,5 
■"■'2 
1.2,5 
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2. Skills 

Stents will acquire needed infornation. \." ' 

Students wiir think about information rationally,- cre^- . 
tfvely and independently. " / 

3. Valuing ' • • ' ' - - 



.v: 4,5-. • - 
1 •2,3,4,5 



2;5 > 



Students, will evaluate the New Deal • measiires , v • ', 
and "decide whether or not they wei^e sucessful. 

Sttidents wiTl analyze their values about< New Deal mea^ ■ * . 2,5 
-^ures as b 1)ody nf Taws ~whi cfr reqaj redxhairge r deyelopirtent ^ "7 - -73 
and evolution in government. * ' - ; 



Students pill analyse the democratic process of djeclsion-, 
making which were evident -in the New Deal measiires.- \' 

Studeats will grow toward r^ecogrtiti on arid respect fof 
g^ov^mmen,t ^agencies- by analyzing New- Deal , measures . \ * 



-5 
3,5 



I 
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II.. 'OBJECTIVES (Continued) . - 

4, Itesponsible Behavior ; . 

Studerfts win cope with the consequences of <iecis1on- 
making by realising the good and bad points of New Deal 
measures. • 



Activity Number 



r,2,3.4.S 



f 



4 . . 
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Activity 1 



Objective; After viewing photo aids, students wi IV be #1-6 to Ks^v problems 
which existed during the Great D^pressldiiy- * > ' 



Materials: Photo Aids— The Great Depress ion 



• " ' .SI 



Teacher Ac ti vi ttes?^ 



student Activities, 



/Show photo aids , to the students^" Asji 
them to describeu;^hat' is hap^nirig in 
each picture .gtitd' to list th|; poblems 
of which ll^f s^e evid|jicew>^ . 

Ask tive 'Students, .^^ 
be?s^i!^ 'to sol ye 

, # Why were^^ 



l-^tudents i denti fy probi ems and 
/* record these problems in their 
class notes.. 



Students decribe reforms needed 
to solve problems and record these 
in 'their notes. 



Mi 
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Activity 2 



Instructional ^ . ' 

Objective: After co.mple ting this activity, students will be able to describe 
reasons why the New Dpal measures vfere necessary. - 

'■ ' ' . u 
Materials.: .Handout--F.D.R.'s^Erne;^ency l^^w Deal Measures and Related Terms 
. . How Did the Ireat depress ton Effect Different Groups 

In Society? ' • ■ 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



ERIC 



Distribute haijdout* "F.D.R. *s ( ' 
Emergency New Deal Measures and , 
Related Terms " Ask students to : 
review their notes from Activity 1.: 

What were tite problems which were 
present during the Great Depression? 
What reforms woul d you recomnend? 

Are there any en^rgency n^asures 
listed on the handout which corres- 
pond closely to the reforn^' which,, 
you have reconmended? 

What were the purposes of each of 
the errergency reforms listed on the- 
handout? Why were each of these 
measures necessary? 



Distribute handout, "How Did the Great 
Depression Effett Different Groups In 
Society?" Direct students to fit! 1 in 
the Information request on this 
handout. \ 

Conclude the activity by discussing 
how the Great Depression affected 
factory workers, farmers and business 
men; ahd what New Deal pleasures were 
used to help 'each group. 



Students will match actual New Deal 
programs with the reforms they have 
recomraended . - 



Students will describe the purposes 
of each" of the 'emergency reforms 
listed on the handout and the reasons 
why these reforms were necessary. 

Students should take notes on the 
class discussion. 



Students complete the worksheet and 
discuss' their answers In class. 




I 



X 

5. H.Y^A. 
, -^f 6. A.A.A-. 

r . / ■ ■ ■ 



F. D. R.'s EMERGENCY NEW DEAL MEASURES RELATED TERMS, 

1. Bank hoi iday 

2. Bainktng reforins ard stock nark^t regulptlon • i . 

' • ■ . ■-. ■ ■ • . .. i" - , . , 

3* .".-CC^C. _ ^' 

A.'vT.V.A. . 



7. N.R.A, * 

8. W.P.A. 

9. Social Security Act: 1935 
10. "Bonus Arp^y" 



11. Dust bovA \ ' ' 

12. Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 - 

■ ' . ..■ ■ ■ X . ■ : . 

13. C.I.O. 

14. Vfagn^r Act ' / ^ 

15. F.D.I.C. ' . 

■ ' ^ ■ - ' , . , ■ 

16. ' -C.W.'A. ■ ■ '/ ■ ■■ * ■ - ■ . • ; ■ 

* -. y\, • ^ - ■ ■ ■ ' ' , 

' 17. F.£.a.A'. ■ - 

18. -F.C.A. . ' . ^ ■ 

( 1§. R.F.C. 



20. H.O.k.C*/ 

21. fVh,A0'/.' " , ■ 

22 . " ~f i .T '^H A . and N . , A . 
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HOW DID THE GREAT DEPRESSION EFFECT 
'DIFFERENT GROUPS IN SOCIETY? • 

Hake a ll^t in space provided In chart below 



Group 



Factory Worker 



Fanners 

I 



B^tnessmen 



How Did the Depression 
effect these groups 



What New Deal 
jTjeasures were 
used to help them? 



4- 
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Activity 3 , 

Instructional ' ^ * -t. 

Objective: After completing this activity, students will be able to descnbe 
how Americans coped with changes in their lives. 



Materials: Excerpts— Graff, K. The Free and The Brave, 

Terkel, S. Hard Times" ■, | 

Record--Ka rd Times. '. ^: , •■. ■. . ' , "* ■ 



.4 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Explain to students that today we are 
going to learn about how Americans 
coped with the changes in thfir lives 
, brought on by the Great Depression. 

. Divide the students up into -five small 
groups and assign e'ach group a read- 
ing, from Hard Times. 

Ask each" group to rf-eport back to the 
'class, as a hhale, the answers to the 
following: 

* - What was the personix probTens 
as described in the jeadihgs?] 
- How did the depression influence 
this person's lifestyle? 

Play record. Hard Times. Ask stu- , 
' dents to discuss what life was like 

* during the Great Depression for each 

• of the individuals who speak on the 
records. 

. What generalizations and conclusions 
can you dra?/ about life during the* 
days of the Great Depression? 



* What evidence 'can you cite to support 
these generalizations and conclusions'! 

Distribute the handout from -The Free 
and The Brave . Ask students to com- 
pare the attitudes eo<pressed in the 
two poeiiB toward rich people. What 
reasons are given to suppbrt each 
point of view? 



S.tudents read ^elections from Hard 
Times. ' 



Students discuss the readings and 
report their findings to the class. 



Students listen to the records and 
discuss what lite was like during 
the Great Depression. 



( 



Students read the poems and make 
comparisons. 
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plied most of hlf? needs at home or In 
the neighborhood, he^ was little affected 
by the poUtics aiid economies of the 
nation. iToday his incOme changes due 
to causes he cannot control, no matter 
how tlirifty and hard working he Is.' 

' Why have Americans always respected 
farmers? How had farm life changed by 
1930? How has it changed since? 

COMPARING AND U^apERSTANDING 

Perhaps because so many people were 
poor, much was written about those who 
we^e not during^ the depression. A coal 
miner named Jim (Sarlund composed this 
wig: • ' 

I don*t want your millions, mister; * 
I donH want your^diamond ring. 
All I want is the right to live, mister; 
Give me baclc my job again. 

I don't W£uit your Roils-Royc§, mister; 
I don't want your pleasure yacl?t; 
All I want is food for my babies; 
Give to me my old job back. 

We worked to build this country, ni!ster, 
. While you enjoyed a life of ease; 
You've Jjtolen all that: we built, mister; 
Now our children starve and frecnre. 

Some people felt differently toward thq 
wealthy during ,thc depression. **Monev 
i\m\ buy happiness** was a phrase often 
Iteard. And[ Edwin Arlington Robinson's 
}H>om '•Richard Cory" was very popular: 

Whenever Richard Cory >vent down- 
town, 

. We people on' the pavement looked 
at him; 

He was a gentleman from sole to c rown. 
ClfTan-favored aiid imiKfrially nlUn. 

Aiid he was always quietly arrayed* 
And he was always human when he 
talked; 



But still he fluttered pulses wl^-n Ik- said, 
"Xiood mriming/* and he glittered 
when he walked. 

And he was rich— yeSi richer than a 
king— 

And adniirably schooled in every 
^ grace; 

In fine, wo thought that he was cvei7- 
thing • ^ 

To make us wish that we were In his 

. . . - piife. ■ . 

So on we worked, and . waited for the 
light, 

Ai^d went without the ineat* and 
cursed the bread; 
And Richard Cory, one calm summer 

night I 
Went home and put a bullet tin^oilifh* 
bis head. 

In what ways do the attitudes expressed 
in the two poems toward rich people differ? 
,;WIiat reasons are given to support each 
iK>iht qf view? 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

§|ARCH AND RESEARCH \ 

1. Use an encyclopedia tb find pictures 
of^dams built during the 193\)*s (seej)age 
Gr?9 for names), Explain the purpose of 
Varh dnm. Describe ^the eflccts each has 
on tilt lives of Americans tcKfay, 

2. Joe Louis and Jesse Owens were bhick 
men who achieved gr^*at fame durinj; the 
1930s. Report to the elass on their aecMftn- 
piishments. Hnw did each win witieHj>rr;fd 
respt»ct anions the American pViiple? Why 
is it Impiirtanl during. hard times fo/%|ieo- 

^ pie to have SUch Ijeroes? ^ - ~ 

3. Eleanor Roosevelt remiiined a piiWfc 
figure until her death in 1902. Look into 
her life. Describes K&r achitevenients. Dis 
4UISS the role she played in nuiking the 
United States4;i more toleraJit country. 




Hard Times: An Oral HIst opLoOhe ^ ' 

tression. New York: l^antheon Books, • ««» ji« * 



Kitty \ MtCiillotii 



^ — \ 



"I'mseventy-^neanJlcetnstitlswim." 

There were many beggars, who iwoutd conic to your back door, and they 
would say they were hungry. I wouldn't give them money because I didnn 
have it. But I did lake them in and^ut thcin in my kitchen and give them 

something to cat. \ . jt. j. 

This one man came in— it was right before Christmas. My husband had 
a very nice suit, tailored. It was a blick suit with a fine white pin-stripe in 
it. He put It to one side, t thought he didn't like the suit. I said^to this man, 
-Your clothes are all ragged. 1 think l\havc a nice suit for you." So I gave 

him this suit. \ 

The ifollowing Sunday my husband\ was to go to a wake. He said. 
»^hcre'sfmy good suit?" And I s^jd, \'VVc1l, Daddy, ypu never wore it. 
l-^wcll, it's gone." He said, "Whete is ii gone to?'* I said, "I gave it to 8 
man who had such shabby clothes. Anyway, you got three othef suits and 
he didn't have .any. So f gave it to him " He said, "You're the limit, 

Mother." K V 

One elderly man that had white whiskers and all, hc came to my bacK 
door. Hc was pretty much of a philosopher. \\c was just charming. A man 
probably in his sfacUcs. And hc did loQk MWSi. Nicholas. I'll tcU you that, 
I gave him a good, warm meal. He said; "Bring me a pencil and paper and 
I'll d.raw you a picture." So he sketched. Ami he was really go^, He was 

an artist. ^ . 

(Laughing.) A qrjan came to my door, and I could smell liquor a little. 
Ho said. "You don't suppose you could have a couple of shirts you could 
give me, old shirts of jfour husband's?" I said, "Oh, I'm so very sorry, my 
husband hasn't anything but old shirts, really. That's all he has right now 
and hc wears those." Hc said, "Lady, if I get soffic extra ones, I'll come 
hack and give them to you." I said, "Go on. mind your own business," 

And another one, I smcilcd liquor on his breath, too. He wanted to 
know if he could have a few pennies. 1 saia^"Arc you hungry?" He said, 

havent had any food. Vd like some money to buy some food.*' J, said, 
"I'll make* you a nice sandwich." So 1 made him a sandwich with mayon- 
naise and chicken and lettuce, a double sund)vich, put it in wax.papcr. He 
gave me a dirty look and he started down the alley. I watched him whea 
-hft|«, oh, iwoxsr ihf^ rfoors down, hc threw it down the street. ^ 



• ^ Hatd TnivdlnV 

were. Tomorrow they can different f^oplc. It's very important to see- 
petjpfe as people and jnot try \o see them through a book. Experience and 
age give you this. There*s ai^ awfu! !ot of people that has outstanding 
educations, but when it ctimek down to common sense, especially about 
people, they really don't know/ , . . 



Peggy Terry and Her Moihei\ Mary Owsley 

^ ^ ^ — — - 

!t is a crowded apartment in Uptoj^vny Young people frtnn the neighbor^ 
hood wander in mid out. casuaHy. The flow of vmtois is constant; acca- 
sibnally, a smali, raggedyniothed boy shufjhs* in, stares, vanishes. Peggy 
"terry is known in these parts as a simkesman for the poor southern 
whites. . . . ^'Hiitbillies are^ up iiere for a few years and tfiey get their 
£Ufs kicked out mid they realize tlteir white skin doesn't mean what they 
"¥:^ways ihougfit it meant." " * • f . ? 

Mrs. Owsley is tlie first to tiNI her story. 

Kentucky-bohh she married an Okla/ioma l>oy *'w!w^ he came back 
from World War I. He was restless and disturbed from the war, we just 
drifted back and forth.^' It was a copistani shifting from Oklahoma to Ken- ^ 
tucky and back again: three, four tithes the route. **He,saw the tragedies of 
war so vividly that he was*discontented e}ferywhere.** Frotji 1^29 to l9Sfi, 
they lived in OkUdionuL , . 
■ ' ^ I ? ^ 

There was thousands of people out of work in Oklahoma City. They set 
• up a soup line, and the food was clean arid ii was delicious. Many* many 
people, colored and white, I didn't see any difference* 'cause there was just 
as many white people out of work than were colored. J-ost everything they 
had accumulated from their young days. And these arc facts. I remember 
several families had to leave in covered wagons. To CaKfcnjy, I guess. 

See, the oil boom come in *29. People conic from every direction in 
*thcre. A coupla years later, they was livin' in everything from pup tents, 
houses built out of cardboard boxes and old pieces of metal that they*d 
pick up— anything that they could find put somethin' together to put a 
wan around ^em to protect 'em from the public* 

I knew one family there in Oklahoma Chy, a man and a woman and 
seven children, lived in a hole in the^round^ You'd be surpris^^^ how nice 
it was, how nice they kept it* They had chairs and tables and beds back in 
that hole. And they had the dirt all graced up there, jt^t like alcave. 

^ ' . '■ 

* A Chicfigo area in which many of the southern white imigrfs live; furmshed itats 
m most imtaaei»^4^ * . ■ . ^ - ■ 

i ■ ' . v 
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UAKll TIMES 

^Oh, the dusi storms, •they were terrible. You could wash and hang 
'clothes on^a line, and if you happened to be 'away from the house and 
couldn't get those clothes jA before that storm got there, you'd never wash 
that out. Oil was in that sand. It'd color them the most awful color you 
ever saw. It just ruined them. They Was just never fit to use. actually. 1 had 
lo use 'em, understand, but they ^vasn't very presentable* Before my hus- 
bar^d was laid ofl, wif lived in a ji4H>dhiinK\ It wasn't a brick house, but it 
wouldn't have made any difference. These shjrms^^whcn they would hit, 
you had to clean house from the attic to ground. Everything was covered 
in sand. Red sand» just full of oil. 

The majority of people were hit and hit hard. They were mentally dis- 
turbed you re bound to know, 'cause they didn't know when the end of all 
this was comin'. There was a lot of suicides 4hat I know of. From nothin' 
dse but just they couldn't see any hope for a lK:tter tohionrow, f absolutely 
know some wh(l did. Part of 'em were farmers and part of 'em were busi- 
nessmen, even- They went flat broke and they a>mmttted suicide on the 
strength of it^ nothing else. 

A lot Of times one family would have some fcM)d. They would divide. 
And everyone would bhare' Fven the pe^lc ihiit were quite well t<> do. 
they was ashamed. Tause they was eatin\ and other people wasn't. ^ , 

My husband was very bitter. Tfiufs just puttin' it mild. He was an iotel- 
Ifgent man. He couldn't sec why m wealthy a country as this is, tfcit there 
was any sense in so many people starving to death, when so much of it, 
wheat and everything else, was iKinp poured into the ocean. There's many 
excuses, but he looked for a reason: And he found one. 

h^y husband went to Washington. To march with that group that Vent 
. to Washington'.. . , the borius hoys. • 

He was a machine gunner in the war. He'd say them damn Gcm\ans 
gassed him in Germany. And he come home and his own Government 
stooges gassed him and run him off the country up there with the water 
hose, half drowndcd him. Oh. yes sir, yes sir, he was a hell-raiser (laughs 
— a sudden sigh) . I think Fvc run my race. * 

PEGGY TERRY'S STORY: 

I first noticed the difference when we'd come home from school in the 
evening. My molhcr'd send us to the soup line. An'd.wc were never allowed 
to cuss. If you happened tp be one of the first ones in line, you didn't*get 
anything but water that was on top. So we'd ask the guy that was ladling 
out the soup into the buckets — everybody had to bring their own bucket to 
gel the soo(>— he'd dip the grcxrey, -watery ^ff tHT ihelt^p. So we'd ask' 
him to please dip down to get some meat arid potatoes from the bottom of 
the kettle. But he wouldn't do if. So we learned -to^cuss. We'd say: "Dip 



Hard TiaveliD' 
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Fran 



Fran is twenty-Sne, Shcs from Atlanta: ilet family is considered affluent. 

My mother hao^ a really big family, she was one of seven ki45. She 
brought meiipv not on fairy talcs, but on stories of the Expression, ITiejf^ 
fc^l almost like fairy t;iles to me because she used toiell bc4Ume stories 
about that kind of things ^ * ^ 

The things they teach you about the Depression in school are quite 
different from how it was: Well, you knew for som'fe reason society didn*t 
get along so well in those years. And then you found out th'at everybondy 
worked very hard, and things somehow got better. People didn't talk 
about the fact that industries needed to make guns for World War II made 
that happen- *it just got better'' *cause people pitched in and worked- And 
'cause Roasevclt was a nice guy. allhuugh some people thought lie went 
too far. You never h(^r a|a^ui the rough times. 

A lot of young {K^plc feef angry about this kind of protecfivcness. This 
particular kind is even more vicious somehow/because it*s wanting you not 
to have to go through what is a very real experience, even though it is a 
very hard thing. Wanting to protect you from your own history, in a way* 



4ilackie Gold 



A car dealer. He^has a fwuse in the $^l>urlK^\ ^ 

Whatever I have, Vm very thankful for. I've never brooght up the De- 
pression to my children. Never in my life. Why should I? What I had to 
do, what i had to do without, I ne^er fell Vm what I went through, there's 
no reason for it. They don't have to know from bad times. AH they know 
is the life they've had and the future that they're gonna have. 

All I know Is my children are well-behaved. If I -say something to my 
dotjighter?, ir§ '*Yes^ sir/V'No, sir/' 1 know where my kids are at a^^^ 
And I don't have no worries about them being a beatnik. ^ 

I've built ray own home. I almost have no mortgage. I ,K3le a dau^ter 
whots gi'aduatyag college, and my daughter did^ot have to work, for me to 

• , • * 
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HARD TIMES 

put her through college. At the" age of sixteen, I gave her a car. that was 
hw ^ft. She's' graduating college now : 1 11 give her a new one. 

Wc had to go out and beg for coal, buy bread that's two, three days old. 
fAy dad died when 1 was an infant. I went to an orphan home for fellas. 
Stood there till I was scvcnteicn years oW. I came out into the big wide, 
world, and my mother who was trying to raise my six_older brothers and 
sisters, couldn't afford another moiith to fc«;d. So ! enlisted in the Civilian 
Conservation! Corps. Jhe CCC. This was about 1937. 

I was at CCCs for six months, I canJc home for fifteen days, looked 
around for work, and I couldn't mak? $30 ^ month, so I enlisted back in 
the CCCs and went to Michigan. I spent another six Months there planting 
trees and building forests. And came out. Biit still no money to be made.- 
So Sack in the CCCs again. From there I went to Boise, Idaho, and was 
attached to the forest rangers. Spent four and a half lAonihs %hting forest 

fi/es. ' ^ , I 

These big trees you see along the highways— all these big forests was all 
built by the CCC, We went along pjaiu barren ground. There wt^f^nq 
trees. We Just dug trenches and kept planting trees. You could plant about 
a hundred an hour. ; ^ 

I really enjoyed it. I "had three wonderful square meals a day^o matter 
what they put on the table, we ate and were glad to get it. Nobody ever 
turned down food. They sure made a man out of ya, because you learned 
that everybody here was equal. There was nobody better than another in 
the CCCs. We never had any race riots. Couple of colored guys there, they 
minded their business; wc minded ours. ^ ^ 

' I came out-of there, enlistdd in the navy. 1 spent five and a half years in 
the United States Navy. It was the most wonderful experience I've ever 
had. Three wonderful meals a day and my taxes paid for. I had security. 
. came up the hard way, was never in jail; never picked up and whu^ 
tp!i I've done, I have myself to thank for. No matter how many pjpple 
Vkfcre on relief in those days, you never heard of any marches. The biggest 
stealing would be by a guy go by a fruit store artd steal &'ptato. But you 
never heard of a guy breakiim^window. In the Thisties, the crimes were a 
hundred percent lcs.s Oian trfiPure now. If a guy wants to work, there's m 
reason for being ptKtr. There's no reason for being dirty. Soap and water'll 

. clean anybody. Anybody that's free and white in a wonderful country like 
these United States never had aiiy wants, never. , 

In the days bf the CCCs, if the fella wouldn't take a bath, we'd give *im 
what wc call a brushing. We'd take this fella, and we'd take a big scnib 

. brush and we'd give 'em a bath, and we'd open up every pore, and these 
pores would get infected. That's all he needed was one bath. I imagine we 
gave a hundred of 'em. A guy'd come in, Jie'tf stink, ten' guys would get 
him in the shower, and we'd take a Gl brush. If a guy come in, he wanted 
to look like a hillbilly— no reflection on Jthe boys from the South — but if 



e}~- Hilrd Times' • ^ * ^' - 

^ ' • . . Hard Travelia' 

. . he wanted lo look like the backyvoods. wp'd-cut his hair off. Yrah, we'd 
, • keep'him clean. / . ' « , ^ i' .■ ' ' 

^YoU know, in'thc CCC's or, in Uic navy,^"*^^ ^itlin* amongst thirty 
' . guys in one room 'andyou'ranot gonna take timtsmel"!.- ' V 

- ■ ■ 

' '\ Did you have a conmnttee^ihm dcrUied,.. \ • ' . 

\. ' ' ^ ' " fte, we'd ]ust lo^ at each other and we^d siiy. *'Hey, iMk at thii rat, 

^1 :V . . ^ he■3dirty;*^ Thc^ we say. . ;^^We*d teU him, . 

* - . , ' ^*Yoa got^until today to take a bath,'* Ha'd say;**You're not g«nria*nin my 

, \ / life,*' We'd say. /'You got twcnty46^ 

/ ; * tw? ypu we grabbed ttjim. We never h • ♦ • 



The guys pneity much conformed? 

• - ■ ^" "... ' 
J^h$ol^^c1y, CCC or navy. liked thai very much. We didn't have to 

WOTty where ourncxi three 4meals ^Qt^ coriiidg frpm,*what the hell. . . , 

Andinthe orphan harm ' * 

Sure, And Wgh^phe©!. We had a woodshop teacher, and he, would tell 
you what to dW^u give him any back talk, he'd pick up a ruler and 
crack aaro&s the rear end. You settled down. In those days, .when I went to 
schiaol, you, said **Yes, sir'- and '*No, sir." You never gave 'cm feack talk. 
They had a-parcntuf scliool, Montefkire, that made a man out of yqu. Vou 
f learn to keep yourself clean. HI tcH you that. Obedience. Today, they*re 

* P^'^g kids^ars when they're nixtcen. Another thirty years from ^ now, 

these kids graduating high school; one may be President; another may be"- 
iip there buying a planet • ' 



HAkjl TIMSS 




Bob Leary ^ • 

. ' ' • ' ^"^^ ^ ■ ■ ■ . 

A part-time cab driver, part-time student. During a tortuous ride through 

Manhattan's narrow streets, there was time for fragments of conversq^ 

tion, . /. r 

# ■ . * * 

* ... 

My FATHER Spent two years' painting his father's houM, He paiptc 
(wic^. It gave faim something to do. It prevented him from losing 9A 
we!l| I wouldn't say self-respect, because there were many, many people 
who wfere also out of work. He wasn't alone. * 
V He belonged to the Steamfitters* Union. They were putting' up the old 
Equitable Building at the time. But I guess they ran out st^un, Just 
around •29- 

He sever forgot it, I guess it dcKJs do something to sotheb^y to bc*^out 
.of work so long, ft can affect your confidence in yous^lf. Not that it 
d^troyed my father*s seif-conftdcnce. But f 4:ould see how it affected his 
outlook on life»*^is reaction towards success. He was inordinately im* 
pressed by men who had made 4t- in business, it's my feeling the Depres- 
sion l\ad something to do wiUi this, • 
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HARD TIMES 




oh here, and they ^id 
them oS the tomajtbes 

One day at ^CK^n, 
see one again! Jhf: 
had good^ heavy SI 



\\nd up tHe f^ce posts. My faithful hen sort of ke^t 

ughs), but they were nwving in. 
Ejhad OQC^^f our worst cjkist stonns. I never want to , 
/was so filied. V/e c&uld just sec jt float inl and we 
wiadows. A year l^fore, we heard X>i the di&t 
stortns to the sOutht^lTie^^ collecting wheat to send down^th'clfc by thc^ 
carloads. Sotne ^^r ^^he gooiTfol^ said, "Better share, t^ai^ we^ never 
y i^v^/a drough/." The next year, we finally did. I'm 
ejl^e^i^ 

c^ri^ lost her husband^ and^ of course, he was owing in ^ 
^Ucti^necf$ come out there, and she served lunch, and 
m the windows. **Thcre go<^ our last cow, ♦ • And 
eaUed^em by names. It just pretty near b^ke our liearts. 
her a chance to take care of her bills. They never gave her 
ijrf just came and cleared it out. She just stood there crying. 



knW when 
surprised to 
, This neigh 
the. bant. So 
she^^ood w 
the hon»es 
They didn't 
gtt offer 




Clyde T. Ellis 



Former Congressfnan from Afkansas. For tn^nty- five, years, he was gen* 
etal riianager of the National Rural Electric Coapermiv^ Association. 

, ^ ■ . « ..-»■/ 

.The Dirty Tiiiktjes— the phrase was qoined where we had the dust 
storms. My people came from Arkansas, "Where the years of drought coin- 
cided with the- hard years of the Etepression. Even the one good year was 
no good/Everything dried up . . the springs, the wells, the ponds, the 
creeks, the rivers. 

We saw bank failures everywhere. In my county, all but three of per- 
haps a dozen failed. The most valuable thing we lost was ho{^. A man can 
endjire a lot if he stiU has hope. 

Mount^n people are more rigorous than others. We lived a harder life. 
We bad to grow or make most of the things we needed. The country never 
did lend itself to mechanization . . . still docsn*t. Rock. We bad rela- 
tives who just gave up. Broke up homes, scattered to different states. From, 
down in my county, many would go to what we called DMroit. Then they 
started to go to California, any way they- could. Thumbing rides , - . I 
thumt^d rides when I was peddling BiWesr It was during^ summer, whtf^^ 
still in high school. 

I b^ame a schoolteacher. It didn't pafy much,. but it was decent worR. 1 
. twigbt in a tme*^room countx^ school* By t ^fcjtl mc Roosevelt was elected^ 
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Campus Life 



• Pauline Kael 



When I attended Berkeley in 1 936, so many of the kids had actually lost 
their fathers. They had wandered off in disgrace because they couldnH 
support their families. Other fathers had killed themselves, so the family 
«)uld have the ihsiirance. Families had totally broken down. Each father 
took it as his personal failure. These middle-class lyen apparently had no 
social sense of what was going on, so they kUled themselves* 

It was still the Depression. There were kids who didn't have a place to 
sleep, huddling under bridges on fhe cany)us. I had a scholarship, but 
there were times when I didn't have' food. The meals were often three 
candy bars. We lived communally and 1 remember feeding other kids by 
cooking up more spaghetti than I can ever consider agUin. 

There was an embarrassment at college where a lot of the kids were 
well-heeled. I still have a resentment against* the fraternity boys and the 
sorority girls with their cj^hmcre sweaters and the pearls Ev$n novi^, when 
I lecture at colleges, I h^ve this feeling about ihosp terribly ov4rdr^sai 
kids. It wasn't a hatred because I wanted these things, but because they 
didn't understand what was .going on. ' 

I was a reader for seven courses a, semester, and I made' $50 a month. I 
think I was the only girl on the labor boar* at Berkeley* We were trying to 
get the minimum wage on the campus raised* to forty cents; an hour. These 
well-dressed kids coddn't understand our interest. There was a real divi- 
sion between the'pcK)r who were trying to unprove things on the campus 
"and the rich kids who didn^ giv^ a damn. "7 ~ ^ " 

' Berkeley was a caiildron in the late Thirties . You no sooner enrolled 
than you .got an invitation from the Trotskyites and the Stalinists. Both 



Htmtx and HumfltuHwi 

on gold, it would turii iniadust. It looked l^^fc bad luck had set its hand op 
my shoulder. Wha^vcr 1 t"cd, t .wOuW ^ven my money. ' , 

' I had two I^uft4fed df^llar in my pocket. I was going to buy a tsuu. You 
had to have /^oujr' own/car to drive a taxi, those days. The man said: You • 
have to bu/ yoar caii[roni us/Checker Cab Company. So I took the two 
hundred doll^f to tl^e ofi^ce, to nfiake a down payment on the taxi. I took ' 

' the mon^ cjrfit—i/ said the kind pf car we haven't got, maybe next week. 
So I leli tl^ offi?^, I don't know what happened. The two hundred dollar 
went /waj^.'ji^st' like ihq,t.^ called back-: Did you find apy money, on the' 
tabl^ll^said'no.noi^onfcy. \ , 

\ ' *jrhi9gs ^etc going !^o bad with me, I couldn't think straight. Ofdinayily, ^ 

* Ii!W6a*tlos/ any money. But that time, I was -worrying about my family, 
^J)ki£^tid that/l was walking the^ircct just like the easy person, but I 

/i^^n't^W whether I was coming or going. ^ ^ - 

■ /l ^&*fVaiit to go on relief. Believe me, when I.was forced to go to the : 

;'j&ffic^,%the/i"fiU the tears were running out of my eyes. I couldn't be^ 
r ^iny^f io t^ke rto^ey from anybody for nothing. If it wasn't.for those kids 
'i^ tcU you the truth— many a time it came to my mind to go commit 
^uiCjde. Than go ask for relief. But somebody has to _takc care oi those 
■'kidsV... . 

• I went to the relief and they, after a lotta red tape and mvcstigatipn, 
' Oiey gave Jne $45 a month. Out of that $45 we had to pay rent, we had io 
buy food and clothing for the children. So how long can that $45 go? I 
. was paying $30 on the runt. I went and find another a cheaper flpit,- stove , 
" heat, for $15 a month.. I'm telling you. today a dog wo.uldn't Jive in that ^ 
< . type of a place. Such a dirty, filthy, dark place. • 

I couldn'4'buy maybe once a week a couple of pounds of meat that was . 
for .Saturday. The rest of . the days, we had to live on k half a pou^d ,of 
baloney. I would spend a quarter for half a pound of baloney: It was loo 
^cold for the kids, too unhealthy. T found a six-room apartment fo^ $25 a ,^ 
month. It was supposed to be steam heat and hot wat?it ,iRi|M;after we^-f 
move in the^e, they couldn't find no hot water. It wasn't )varm;#ou^ft'f9)'^^ 
anybody to take'^a bath. We had to heat water on tiie/stoyc. 
landlord was having trouble with the boiler. But it w^s npthjng likrr^at. 
the landlord had abandoned the building. About tw(i months later,5.4)i of 
a sudden— no water. The city closed, it for the nohrpaym^t of the water 

biU. . ■ •' . *: / 'j/^- ' /''.'-^^ " 

My wife use^ to carry two pails of water from the n^tt-door ndghbors 
and bring it «p ^^or «s to wash the kids and to flush {h^ to^et ,with it, and 
—ihea wa^ our hands and facewith it, or make ,tea oriomefthing»J?/i& 
two pails of wafer. We lived without water for almost tw^o months. 

Wherever I went to get a Job, I cpuldn't get na job. I went around 
sdling razor Wades and shoe laces. There was a da^ J would go over all 
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the streets and come home with fifty cients, making a sale. That kept going 
until 1940, practically. 1939 the -war started. Things star; to get a little 
better. My wife found a job in a restaurant for $20 a week. Right away, I 
sent a letter to the relief people: 1 don't think I would heed their help a^y < 
more. I was disgusted with reUef. so ashamed. I couldn't' face it any rtwre. 

My next-door neighbor found mc a job in the factory where he was 
wotjcing. That time I was around fifty. The man said, "Wc'pan't tise you," 
They wouldn't hire nobody over forty-five. Two weeks later, this s|me 
man said,^"6o tell BiU (the name of the foreman) I. sent you. He'll hire 
you." They hire me. TKfey give* me sixty cents an' hour. Twehty-year,-oldr 
boys, they were pa/mg seventy, sevenjy-five di^ts aa hour. They were 
shortage of hand, thatTwhy they hire mc. , ' . • ' 

I read in the paf^r that some place they're paying a goc^ sal«fy, ddlaf . 
an hour. I took the street car to go look fot that job. On t|ie way . . I 
dom't know what happened . , *. something, like kicked ntS in the head. I. 
saijj: Fm going back to my old business. People are now' doing good, 
people's working in the war factory. So I got off thQ street car and I came 
into the store ! was dealing with before. V • ' 

I told them I was gonna go back 'to , my old business. They laughed at 
me: What arc you gonna sell? You can't 'find no merchandise; I said: 
.Whatever you people are stlling^, I'll do the same thing. All this time, that I j 
was worsting, skimping, and my wife was working, I bad saved $400.- &) I ^ 
invested that $40b^»rtd start to go back into business. • • - 

TTiank goodness, things changed. I came back. I catne'back.'U was the 
end of 1944. Xf f had stayed in the factory I would probably still be on 
relief. Lotta people, even my wife, they told me don't ffi. We havie only a 
few hundred dollar saved, you're gonna throw it out into the street. 1 said 
I'm not going back in the factory. 

So for you the Jiard times were— , 

1928 to 194^4, 1 was realizing that many,and many other people are in 
the same boat. That gave me a little ei^couragemcnt. 1 was looting at these . 
people, waiting in line to get their relief, and] said. My C3od, I am not the 
only one. And those wcr& wealthy people . * . they had failed. But still . 
my heart won't tick. Because 1 always prayed in my heart that I should 
never depend on anybody for support. When that time came, it hurted me. 
I couldn't take it. ^ V , 

Shame? You tellin' rae? I would go stand on that relief line, I would 
look this vvay and that way and see if there's nobody around that knows 
-mcr l Avould be«d4ny Jiead4ow-sa jiob(Kiy would recognize ms. The onl y 
scar it Mt on jne is my pride, my pride. 

How about your friefids and pwighbors? 

They were the same thing, the same thiqg. A lot of thfm are wcOl-to-do 
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Actlvil^y 4 



Instructional . • , . 

Objective: After completing the personal interviews, students will be able. 

. to 'describe how the Great Depression effected the li ves of peopl,§> 

^n the students' 'local Community. * 

Materials: Handout— Interview Questions Regarding the Great Depress ioB . 



. Teacher Activities 



Student' Aotivltii 



o 

ERIC 



Discuss with the stydentV the^correct 
Interviewing procedures. . 



JelT students that their assignment 
is to conduct a personal Interview 
of at least one person who Is old 
enough to remembef the Great Depres- 
sion. V 

Distribute the "Interview Questions 
Regarding the Great Depression" to the 
class and yfevlew the questions on the 
handout, Invite students to add some 
additional "questions if they so > 
desire. 

ft 

After completing the interviews, ask 
students to 'describe their experi- 
ences during the Interview sessions, 
and to tabulate their findings. ^ 

Conclude this activity by asking 
students to compare *the1r tmpresslons 
of the depression which they gained 
through. the Interview sessions with 
those they gained from list^ing to 
— -the record tiard Tlflies -and f ram th€ .- 
• reading selections from the, book, s 
Hard Times. ■ : 
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Students describe the proi^r tech- 
niques for conducting, a personal • 
interview. 



Students examine the questions on 
the handout and offer suggestions 
•for additional questions. 



Students discuss their interview 
sessions and the inforBatlon they 
gained as- a result of the" interviews- 



t 
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Instructional ' «e ' 

Objective: After viewing the fllm^trlps, students will be- able- to describe 
ways in which personal experiences exenpli fled the struggle for 
\ rugged Individualism. ♦ 



Materials: F11instr1{>- .The Sreat Depression, Parts I and 11. 
» ^ TeacKer Act1vit1§s > ' - ** Student Activities 



i^fcis trips Jjy .asking the 
ihlnk^a 



Intfodcrce the 

stttdents ,to thlnk^bout -the following 
questions. The teacher should write 
these questions on the chalkboard.''* . 



1 . What Impact do you think the 
Great Depression had on^the 
psychological * viewpoint "bf 
most Americans? 

ft 

2. What Impact do you till nk the ^ 
Great Depression jiad on the 
physical well-being of nwst 
Americans? ' 

' 3.. What were the basic causes of 
the Great Depression? 

4. Why did a large number of* 
^ Americans desire a change In 
. * government in 1932 as a par-' 
tial solution to their prob- 
lems? * j 

Show flVmstrip, The Great ifepresslon . 
Parts I and II. 



Begin discussion of the fllmstrip by 
asking students to, respond to ques- 
tions 1-4 listed above. 

Conclude this 'activity be asking stu- 
. dents to compare the* Information pre- 
sented In the fllmstrip with, inform- 
ation learned from tf\e other sources 
^l.e, the 'record* Hard. Times^ ; the 
selections from the book Hard Times ; 
and the student-conducted personal 
interviews). .v 21 0 



The students , will copy these question^ 
Into the.1r notes before v1ew1n| the 
fllmstrijjs. 



t 



Students yiew the fllmstr.ips ahd 
\ attempt to answer, the questions 
sgwhich are listed on the chalkboard 

and In thelK; notes. 



Students discuss their Impressions 
of ifhe Great Depression. 



- INTERVIEW QUESTIONS REGARDING . \ 

..THE GREAT DEPRESSION ^ . 

. * ' . ■ *. .. . ' . 

Purpose ! ' » 

' The pttrpose of this, interview schedule 1s to gain sonie first-hand 
information abo^jt the Great Depression, - " ' 

Procedure ; • . . • 

Find someone who is old epough to »-enieni»er the. Great Depression and ' 
.'lastc him or her to> answer the questions listed- below. , While this 
pfersbn is talking, you should be recording the responses on a tape, 
•recorder or taking notes" on fiis or h§r replies. After coinpletifig 
the interview sessifin, review the answers given by the respondent 
and sunmarlze.i'our findings. . . - 



■ ^ 



Questions for discussion of the Great Depression: 
'.1. Do you reirember the day of the stock market cr^sh? 
. What do you think caused it? .Old it ef feci you? If so, how? 

* . ■ . « ' . 

. 2. What wpuld you say the "Depression" was? ' 

3. Where did you live at the titne-of the Depression? 

4. What'kind of work, were you doing biefore , the Depression? During? 
After? . . ■ • • ' i 

5. Were times really that hard? 

6. Did you see breadlines? 

7. Did the Depression effect jp)u directly? ' Indirectly? How? ^ 

8. What did you think of Hoover? . 

9. - What $lid you think of FDR? ' , ^ 
10. Were you a Denracrat oV Republican? 



IT. Did you or "anyone you T(now fiave "any direct expefiefice with any 
of FDR's agencies such as the CCC. WPA, PWA? If so, what ^details 
do you remember? v ' * 



ACTIVITY SET EVALUATION 

; ; ■ • •* ■ . ^ ■ ' • • 

In each of the'foTlowing ifems, write the letter correspw^tfl^g to-the tjest 
answer. In the space provided. ' . s, 



A/ Cause of hard times 

B. - Effect .of hard times 

C, Efforts to end tiard times 



J. P.eoffle lo'st hpn^s and moved into " Hoove rvi lies." 



. 2, Laws raised crop prices for cotton and grain. 

' 3 . Speculation In real estate. ' 



4. Federal construction programs started. 



5.' Plans for unen^Toyment Insurance and old-age pensions. 

9 ■ ' ' ■ . ■ ]' 

J5. 'Many bank depositors lost their savings. , 



Select the best answer and write the letter In the space provided. 

_7. Which of the following programs were Intended to give employment to 

young people? \ . 

. * ■ ' 

' ' A. - the eCC and' NYA " / " * ■ 

B. *the TVA and NRA r 

C. the WPA and AAA ' 

0. all of the above - " \ ,. 

.'»',' 

« 8 . Ih4 major goal of federal work programs was to 



A. supply food 

B . pay rent » - 

C. put the unemployed to work 

JDx_;_f iJLprli^es .f5r_ cl]^^^^^ 



9. . Government projects' to create jobs in private industry were supposed 
to be 

A. "pump pr1niers''I , . 

B. a "square deal" 

C. geard to conservation . 

D. reforms 



10. The Social Security Act provided for all of the following E)v^EPT 



A. personal Income tax 

8. unemployment Insurance 

C. old-age pensions , 

0. benefits for the disabled and blind 



\ 
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LAWS— WHO NEES THEM? 
A^FANCfFUL'LOOK AT LIFE IN THE OLD WEST 



J 



Grade 8 




Dave Van Skike 
CheWnIng Junior High School 
Durham County Schools 
. Durham, N. C. 

'i ■ ■ . ■ ■ " ■ 
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NOTE TO THE TEACHER: 'V * # • 

These activities are designed to go along with the study- of the old 
West. The purpose Is primarily to get studejits to understand that a society 
cannot exl^ if there is, no law. It is suggested that thi^ class already 
have read material about the. West before .attempting. these activities. 

■ , ■ . . -• -» . 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS INCLUDED 
IN THE ACTIVITY SET 



• Fpr the Student 

. . • < • ■ » .- ■ . 

AUDIO- VISUAL MATERIALS: • ' ; - 

Films\;np (Souml)' 1 . - *" 

. . . Why Do M Obey Laws. (Published by Sunbui^sr Publications) 
Culver City, Calif.: 'Social Studies Sch'ool Service, 
; - (Cost « $55J00). 

V 

- ■ ' f, '■ ■ ■ " ■ , - ' . . • ."^ ■ \ 

WORKSHEETS AND/OR HANDOUTS: ' * . 

«. Activity Set Evaluation 

Ain't Nobody Gonna Tell Me What To Do 
Black River GuTch Blues 
Why Do We Obey I'avss 



No* ^Pejr 
Act. Set 



35 
35 
35 
35 



f. 
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' . MAIN PURPPSE OF THE ACT IV IT V SET *. 

concepts' . * / . • 

Social Contact ' . •• . - • : . 

Cause»and , Effect. - • , . 

Interdependence ^ \. 

.OBJECTivES ' V - Activity Number 

— ' ^ ■ . .:■••,.>■ 

1. Knowledge , * ' »* . 

Students will know that every member oif . a democratic 1»2,3,4 
society has"a responsibility as well as a right to - . '. . ' 

participate irf ru]1ng that 'society. 

Students will know that*e\fiery member of a town m 1 
the 0.1 d W^t depended on every other member of tifat - 
" society to obey^he rules and protect the rights of . , . 

every citizen. . ' • - 

■ , ' • 
Students will' 1<now that in a d'emocracy rules are '^,2,3,4 
made according to the wishes lof the majority as long . ' 
• a§ the rights of the minority are alsp protected. - 

2. Skilfs , ... ' • ■ 

' Students will be able to think creatively about the ..,.1,2. 
results of living in a town where there ar^ no rules. 

* ' ' ' " , • ■ ' • . • ■ 

Students wiil be «able to make* decisions about which — ^ 2,.354 
rules are needed the most. 

Students will be able to evaluate rules to explore ,' 3/4.. 
^, rea'sons why they are needed., . 



3. "Valuing • ^ ' 

'•■ , «i ■ ' . ■ 

Students will analyze values about democratic decision- 1,2 
* -Oiaktng in reference to making laws fop a town in^ the 

— :xild infest . — ^ — ^ : 7- 7 — 

Students will grow tpwar^i recognition and respect for 1,4 
'the power of law to ^:ontrol human beings Who may be • 7 . 
destvuctive or violent. ' , 



4. ResponsibVe Behavior ■ " , " <^ 

' Students will participate in the classroom -process of 1,2,3,4 
analyzing material about law. 



Activity 1 



Instructional 



Objective: As a result of this activity, students will make a list of 
. -" laws "Which a small cotnmunity needs. . 



Materials: Handout— "Black River Gulch Blues" • 
Dictionary 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Hand out "Black Rfver Gulcih Blues" 
to' the class. 



After going over the $t6r^\ ask 
students, "What seems, to be wrong 
with this town?" * • 



Now ask the' students, "What is a 
law?" List, their responses oh the 
blackboard or-overhead projector. 

Ask a Student to go to a dictionary 
and looH' up the • word lAW. Write 
down the definition on the black- 
board next to the student responses 

Break the class into four or five 
groups and tell' them that there ' 
task is to save Black River Gulch. 
Tell them that each group is to . 
prepare a list of needed laws for 
the town. Have each group assign 
a secretary to record the laws for 
each group . ( Remi «d them to keep 
the^ definition of a l§iw in mind 
when wr*itihg their own.) 



Ask 



Xall the "class tack^ogether. 
the groups to .report on the 
laws that they made.* Copy'them'on 
the blackboard. If laws are simi- 
lar, combine them int6 one.- This 
will save tinie. ^ 



Students read the story. (You might 
want to rfead the story aloud when 
working with lower ability students.) 

Students respond to the question. ' 
Hdpefully, they will notice that ^ 
^ there seeins to be no Jaws in the 
town. 

Students respond. . 



Studerits c6n?>are definitions. 



Students work in gVoups . (Teacher 
should circulate and €heck on each 
groups' progress. • 



I 



"Group secretaries Tea d i^heir list 
of laws.* 
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* 


• 

f. ■ - . 

' '■ it 


' * . • . ' 


Activity V( Continued) 




Teacher 'Activities 

■ * ; • 


• 

• Student Activities 

. ^ ' . .-. ■ . .. ' ■• • ■ ■ " -t — 


Pare down the list to the ribst 
essentia] laws. Copy the list 
' and run it off, or have students 
copy it. . . 

• 


ClVss eliminate laws as is needed,. 




^ ■ . ■ 


• ■ 

* . > . » . 
« - " ■ ■ . • 


«• ^ " 

i .. ■ ' • ' . 

* ■ , ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ 



1- 



\ 
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BLACK RIVER GUVCH BLUES . . • 

The year is 1880. 'The place is a little town in the old West by 

. . * . - ' - • ■ 

the name of Black River Gulch. .The town sprung up alniost overnight after 
gold and silver were discovered in the hills around it^ A typical day 
in this, town might go something >i1<e this: - " ' 

A group of cowboys come to town after six months on a cattle drive. 

■ ■■ * 

of course, they are looking fo** some fun after such a long time on the 

.* ■ . " . * ■ ■ ' 

trail. One*group of cowboys'^enters the Shady Saloon to have a few drinks 
and celebrate the end of their drive. After a few drinks, a fight breaks 
out. Chair§ and* tables are destroyed, windows are broken, and quickly 
the saloon beconies a disaster area. This is not the first time sanething 
like this has happened. The owner of -the saloon dreads the day when the 
cowboys arrive because he knows what. will happ^. During the past few 
months,' he has suffered $1,000 in damages- to his saloon caused by fighting 
cowboys. But nobody has paid him anything for damages. And though he 
would like to keep the cowboys out of his saloon, he can't. He knows that 
if he tries to, he will be beaten up. So, the cowboys keep on fighting 
and breaking his property. 

Farmers from nearby areas, often come to town tQ buy supplies. But 
many of the store owners complain that they are not paid for their prod- . 
ucts. One owner claims that a few farmers o'we him over $200.. He would 
like to refuse to serve them until they pay their bills, but when h6 tries 



this, those farmers just push him aside, take what they need from his 

. ^ ■ ■ • ■ - . ■ 

* ' 

shelves;, and tell him that they^will hurt him if he tries. to stop t-hetn. 

So, he keeps on giving these people what they need and hopes that sonieday 
these people will pay him, * 



i 



" Many of t|ie town's shopkeepers will hot serve Indian?. In fact, 
Indians are not allowed to be on the streets after dark.* Nobody has ever 
told the Indian^ that they etJuT^n't do this," but when ten Indians were 
shot last year ^fter dark, they began to get the idea. 



- t - Last y^ar, 50 men died *in gunfights. . Perhaps this is because every 

V N • man in toWn /carries a gun. Often, a man wiTVbe shot because he has been 
accused of stealing something from someone. The victim who has had some- 
« vv^- thing Holen *fill just find the thief and shoot him., However, if the 
•.^V person/who/does the stealing is a good gunfighter, he u^ally gets away 
•.^ys^t'h it because .few people are brave enough to face him. The people who 
ari/best with a gun have the most power in Black Riyer Gulch. 
■ goQd citizens of Black River Gulch have become afraid for their 

lives an^their property.,- But because they feel that they canrrot do any^ 
' thing abput they^re often forced to move out. As time goes on in 
* . ' the town, more alt^mpre go'od citizens are forced to leave; Soon, only 
the gunfighters and^e very br'ave will be left. Just a couple, of years 
after its start, Black Q^lch is in danger o-f dying. What can this 

towii'do to save itself from destruction?. . 




Activity 2 



Instructional • ' / 

Objective:" As a result of this activity j students will 'develop penal- 
ties to enforce the laws they have chosen. 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



;Rev1ew yesterday's lesson. Have 
students discuss the situation In 
the to\Nrn and look over the laws 
that they made for It. 

' . » 

* Lpok over the I'ist of laws. One by 
one, go over each law by asking the 
following questions of the class: 
"Why is this.law necessary for this 
town?" What wi-ll 4t. do to help the 

-town survive?" Example: Anyone 
who has 'a debt to a store must pay 
It before he can receive any more 
goods. This Is necessary in order, 
to keep the store owner from going 
broke. ',' m - \ 

"Okay, we now have a list of neces- 
, sary laws. Can we say that the 

• problems of Black River Gulch are 
solved?" (Hopefully, the students 

. wiir mention that a .law in Itself 
win do very little to change the 
way that people act.) 

"All right. We've decided that a 
Hst-of laws Is npt enough to save 
this town. What^else must there 
*ber* (Some possible responsesi 
police, etc.) 

Return students* to their groups and 
ask them to work out suitable 
"penal ties for each of the 1 aws on 
the list. 

Bring students back and ask one 1 
member of each group to write .;fehe 



Students respond. 




Students respond until they agree 
that each of the laws Is necessat7 
for a reason (s). 



Students respond. 



Students respond, hopefully decid- 
ing that laws must have son^ sort 
of penalty for them to work. 



Students work 1n groups. 



Group members write penalties on the 
board. ' . • 
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Activity Z (Continued} 



Teacher ActivHies, 



Student Activities. 



penalties that they decided on 
the board. 



Discuss penalties vdth class and 
decide which are the most suitable 
for each law. What is the fairest 
, and most realistic penalty for each 
law? 



Students respond and agree to the 
best peftaTty. 



Have the students add the penalties. Students copy list, 
to the list of laws that they have 
made . 



Activity 3 ^ - . • 

• « ■ . . ■ ■ . • • - 

Instructional 

^ * Objective: As a result of this activity, students HIV fae able to 
' write reason why people obey laws. 



Materials: 



Films trip— (Sound)" Why Do We Obey Laws 
Handout— "Why. Do We Obey Laws" 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 




■JkReview yesterday's final list of 
laws and penalties with class. 

Now, show the class the filmstrip 
Why Do We Obey Laws and pass out 
a prepared sheet of questions for 
the students to answer. (You ma; 
have to^stpp tfie- filmstrip from^ 
time^ ta time in order for the class 
to get ttie answers . ) , 

After viewing the filmstrip, go 
over the questions with the class. 
(Book with filmstrip has answers.) 

Keeping the answers to the film- 
strip questions on their desks, 
ask students to take put their list 
of laws and penal ties"-' for Black 
River Gulch. Now, ask the students 
to look at each law and 'penalty and 
write after it the reason why peo- 
pl e wi 1 1 obey the 1 aw— according to 
the various reasons given in 'the 
filmstrip. 



Students watch filmstrip and answer 
questions. 



Students f i 11 in needed information . 



Students write out reasons for obey- 
ing laws. ^ 



V 
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WHY DO WE OBEY LAWS? 



1. What was the main purpose of having public hangings in the old West? 



2, What was the prime 'reason why inenters of th^ Kiowa obeyed tribal laws? 
- . How were numbers of the tribe dealt with if tliey broke these lav\fs? 



3. What was the Puritan's, attitude toward acceptance ''of the lav/? How does 
their attitude reflect their religion and their culture?.- 



4? What was Thomas Jefferson's attitude toward a citizen's responsibility 
to obey the law? How does his attitude compare with the attitudes of - 
the Pilgrims? : , ' ' 



5. What is meant by the "golden rule" in relation to ob^ing the laws of 
society? - . ' . 



Activity 4 



Instructibnal ^ 

Objective: As a result of this activity, students will, list reasons 

why law breakers must pay a penalty in a denKJcra tic society.; 

♦ ■ 

Materials: Handout— "Ain't Nobody Gonna Tell Me What To Do!" 

teacher Activities Student Activities 



Have students take out the list of 
laws and penalties and reasons for 
obeying the laws. (-AJso, have them 
pfull out the filmstrip questions for 
.reference.) What is the. main reason , 
why the people af Black River Gulch 
will obey the laws that you 'have set 
dq^wn for thera? 

Hand out story of tex Weed. Ask • 
students to read it. (Either silently 
or aloud as a class.) 

Discuss the story briefly. Then, ask 
, studejits to respond to the question 
in -a one-jjage paper. 

Hold a class discussion. "How do you 
"convince Tex Weed to obey the laws of 
the town?" Let the students do most 
of the talking cmong themselves. Put. 
various, solutions on the board as- the 
discussion progresses. 

Try to agree on what the best solution 
is. Try to point the class tov/cirds a 
discussion of thomas« Jefferson's Idea 
of the function of law in a democratic 
■ _soc1ety^ - - — .-^ 

Wrap up. Ask the students to answer 
the page of questions using their 
filmstrip notes , class discussion, 
and their own thoughts. Have th^m 
turn it in for hoirework. 



Students respond and discuss. 
(Most likely, they will come up 
with fear of punishment as the. 
reason for obeying the laws.) 



Students read. 

Students begin writing answers. 



T 



♦■AIN'T NOBODY 5ONNA TELL ME WHAT. TO 001'" 

Tex Weed had just spent five hard months on the traiT.^ As usual , 
he decided to take his pay and pijoy himself in Black River Gulch. The . 
last time Tex was there, he ran up $100 in faills which he did not pay. 
He also 'shot and killed a man whom he claimed had cheated him at cards. 
Nothing was done about either of these crimes. But when Tex arrived in 
Black River Gulch this time, he was informed that he was to be put in 
jail for murder and nonpayment of debts. When told of this, Tex said, 
"You all can't punish me for soiiiething I six months ago. Besides, > ' 
I ain't a citizfen of this town. So even if you do have, laws now., I 
ain't gonna worry abowt them., If I don't feel like paying a bill, I 
won't pay it. And if a man tries to**C^at me at cards, I'll shoot him. 
And .if any of you tinhorns tries to arrest me, I'll shoot you, too! No 
one can tell Tex VIeed what he can and cannot' do!" 

Clearly, the towhspeople have a problem. If they let Tex go, then 
other people like Tex will also ignore the laws that they have made. 
If you were one of the townspeople of Black River GulcK, how would-you 

'm . - ' 

try to, persuade Tex that he ought to follow, the town's laws? (Use the 
ansv^ers to the. filmstrip questions to helf)^you find reasons why Tex should 
obey the town's laws.) 



ACTIVITY SET EVALUATION 



Why are laws necessary?' 



What Is Thomas »3efferson's idea about a citizen and his responsibility 
toward obeying the law? Do you agree or disagree with this? Why or 
why not? ' 



What are three ways in which laws work to control people's behavior? 
Which of these do you think is the most effective? Why? 



Do you think that there could ever be a justified reason to break a 
law? Give an example. 



According to what you have learned, write your own definition of what 
a law is and .what a law should do. 
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NOTE TO THE TEACHER: 

This activity set Is designed to conipleBjent and follow a military- . 

' ' * ■ ♦ . ■ . ' 

poT1t1ca1stu4y*of World Wars I and II. The concern here Is with the 
economic fiftancing and go vertiment controls during wartime, the problem 

* • ■ , ■ 

of .civil rights, and the Changes in daily life for various groups. 

The activities are designed for average and.above students. This 
study should give them an In-depth look at some of the Homefront Issues. 

.The Manchester and- Hi nk readings are demanding, hut with soto assis- 
tance ffom the teacher and by focusing on only a few pages at a time* , 
the students should be able to profit froifi these readings. Soine teachers 
may feel that it is more appropriate for some of. these readings and other^ 
acJtivlties to be hoTOWork assignments. However, the game suggested isy* 
'one in which 311 levels of students can participate. 

. . ■ ■ ' ■ . . , ■ ■ ■ ■ _ • . • . ■ . • 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS INCLUDED 
IN THE. ACTIVITY SET 



For the Student 



Na. Per 
^t. Set 



AUDIO- VISUAL MATERIALS: 
Films trip (Sound) 



Relocation of Japanese-Americans: R1 gbt or Wrong? ^ 

(Published by Zenger Productions) Culver City, Calif: 
Social Studies School 'Service, (Cost = $39.00). 



Photo Aids 



Anti and Pro War Carto ons of Mm (Published by Documentary 
~ -Photo Aids) Culver City. Calif: Social. Studies 
School Service,, (Cost •= $12.00). 

■ ' . • ■ ' ' 

Relocation of Japanese-Americans: Right or Wrong ?, • 

(Published by Zenger Productions) Culver City , Cal 1 f : 
Social Studies School Service, (tost - $6.00). 

Reproductions 'of Home front Life . Portland^t ME.: J. Weston 
Walch PublUher, (Cost - 114.00). 



Simulations 



Home front . Lakes.1de, Calif: Interact Company, (Cost = 
. $14.00). 



EXCERPTS FROH BOOKS: 



♦Editors Of Time-Life Books. This 'Fab ulous Centur y 1910- • 
1920 . New York:. Time-Lffe Books, 1959, 'pp. 235-238. 

♦Editors of Time-Life Boo^s. - This Fabulous - Century .1940- 

1950. New.York^: Tirae-Llfe Books, 1869,, pp. 201^207. 



Ti nk,' Arthur S America n E poch ;^ Alii s tory " of "t he "Uni ted • 
Sta tes Since the J 890 Vs. Ney/ York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
'1955, pp. 205-216. 503-530. 

Manchester, William. The niory anrf the Dream . .New York: 
Bantam Books, 197*5, pp.. ■ 



30 
30 

:30 

30 



For the Teacher fk$ 
Background InfbrtMtidn 



♦Copyright Permission Not Granted 
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No. Per 
Act. Set 



WORKSHEETS AND/OR HANDOUTS: 

'Activity Set Evaluation 
Interview §heet 
True-False Pretest' 



35 
35 
35 



Agencies Chart 

True-False Pretest Answer Key 



MAIN PURPO$E OF THE ACTIVITY SET 

I. CONCEPTS * ; r 

Citizenship - ' ^ ' 

Production and pistributiorr \ 

II. OBJECTIVES 'V Activity Nunfier 

I '■ . ' • / ■ 

1. Knowledge • • 

• , ■ ■ ' ' . " ■ , ' • . 

Students will know that the First Aruendment has new inter- .4 
pretations during wartime. 

Students will know that citizens are dependent upon each 2,3,4,5 
• other during wartime. ' , 

Students will ynderstand some special problems of America 1,2,3,4,5,6 
during •wartime. , i : 

Students will know how various groups were treated differ- 4,5 
ently during World Wars I and II. 

Students will know the meaning of the term Homefront and 1,2,3 
some economic terms. 

Students will be able to identify wartime agencies that 2 
' ' controlled the 'economic life of the country. 

Students will understand ways in which wars are financed. 3 

2. Skills • ' \ ■ . 

Students will work independently to research information 1,4,5,6 
stbout the American Honefront in ^rld Wars I and 11. 



Students will simulate some Homefront situations. * 



/ Students will gather information by conducting an inter- 5 
iu- — / v iew^ •. — . — ^— : . , , .'— -s. 



• ^ Students will construct their own charts and draw moan- 

. ingful. political cartoons. 2,4 

3. Valuing '5 

' . students will analyse their values by listing some ef fee- 2,3^5^6 

tive ways for citizens to participate in the war effort. • , 

erIc • • ' 2m . • 



OBJECTlte (Continued) Activity Number 

■. • • ' 

1. Valuing ^ • . . 

Students will analyze their values at)out sacrifices that 1.2»3,4,6,6 , 
"citizens must make in times of national crisis, . . ^ : 

'■ ' » ' 

Jtudents will analyze values about the democratic « t,2,3,4,5,6 

/process of decision-making by comparing anci constrast- ' 
'ing responsible actions on the part of the govemnsnt 
with irresponsible ones. 

2. Responsible Sehavior*' ^ / 

■ ' ■ ' ,' ' ■ ■ 

Students will evidence good citizenship in the classroqm 4,5 
by working in group situations. - 

Students wilV be able to indentify the necessity for " 1%2,3,4,5,6 
responsible citizen action during wartinB. * • 



Students will cppe with the consequences of their deci- 
sion-making during ^ simulated Homefrdnt situation. 



6 - 



Actiytty 1 



Instructional . . , . ^ j k«-^ki« 

Objective: following the pretest and disctjssion, students wMi be able 
* to define the term.- "Honiefront," and -list the elements that 
'make up the hbmefront* 



Materials: Excerpts-^Manchest 
photo A-ids—Repro ■' 



t/r 



The Glory and Dream . 
j„wwv, jns 'Qf Homefront Life , 

Handout— TKue- False -Pretest " 
Other— library Books 



Special Directtons . V 

The pretest will give you a good idea of whetRSr the students 
know much about the Honiefront during World Wars I and 11. This 
pretest 'is' a sample; you may wish to desjgn.one of your own. 

The above average students will be able to read Manchester's 
chapter on their own, but the others will probably need- , 
your guidance and explanations as they move through it a tew 
pages atta time., ^ • . 

The library in you school will no doubt have a large collection 
' of World War l,and II books. Bringnhem to your room so that 
they will be available to tlie students throughout this activity 
set. ' . ' 

This activity shojild take no more than a period and a half . 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



issmg 



Before discussingf anything about the 
l^omefront .during World Wars I and II, 
give th« stu^^nts the short pretest. 
For each correct answer, give them 
seven points. (Answer key included) 



Genera te a di scuss i on 'of what is ^ 
meant by the HDtTffifront. Have library 
books avialable for them. (Students 
shoulcl state In their own words that 
it is. "civilian activity' in support 
of a war") i . • 



Answer the True- False Pretest. 



MfiU a defi ni tibn of iHi^ te rm 
Homefront. . 



/ 



Activity 1 (Continued) 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Give the students time to go through, 
the Reproduction of the Honiefrdnt 
Life packet. This should give them 
FTeel for the Homefront and stimulate 
isoTO interest. 

Encourage them to discuss what th^ 
think are some of the elements in the 
Homefront (for example: production, 
distribution, and sfipply of men 
materials, financing the war, civil 
rights, indivlduaV life styles). 

Assignment: Have your students read 
Manchester's chapter (Excerpt) . over 
the "next three or four days. At the 
end of this activity set, they MilV 
be responsible for listing at least 
30 major poirvts in the chapter. You 
may use an alternate assignn^nt from 

this book. 



Take some time to look over the 
Walch Packet, of Homefrpht repro- 
^ ductions. 



Discuss some elements of the 
Homefront. 



Read Manchester, W. "Hie Glory and 
Dr^am.* 



y. 
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. • ' TRUE-FALSE PRETEST . . 

1 Di rections : Answer the foil awing true and false questions on a separate 

. piece of paper. List the numbers, one -through 14 and next 

. . to each nuinber, respond to the question by writing the who! 

word true or the whole word false. 

t . . ' . . , • '• ■ . 

1. More wdmen left the "Hearth"- and joined the worje- force during Wdrld Wars 
I end II. ' ^ 

'* . . . ■ " ■ . ■ ■ » 

2. There was no draft system in World Wars I a°nd ll, 

3. More soldiers died of desease in World War 1 1 than in World War I. 

' ■ . / ■ ■■ , ■ • ■ ■ ■■ . 

4. Wars create new job opportunities for workers. V 

5. Americans whose ancestors caiiie from wartime emm countries were often 
' mistreated in World Wars I and 11. ) 

. i . . " ■■ ■ . ■ 

6. Black Americans were integrated into White units in World Wars I ajfid II. 
< 7. Taxes dec rea'se during v-/artin®., " • , 

■ : i< * ■ \ ■ ■ 

■ >• . « . , . . 

8. Government facjreaus and' agencies shrink in time of war. 

', ... . .-■ : ■:• ■ i 

9, The rjght to strike. is. never taJ<en av^ay from labor. 

10. More tolerance is shovla^toward diverse opinions during wartime than, 
peacetime. * 

11. 'There is more government control over individual livens during wartime 
than peacetime. 



12. Some items becom6 scarce on -the- home front. 
13- Production decreases 'during wartltiie,' 
14. New iBeans of raising money are found . during vwrtlnf . 




True-False Pretest Answer Key 



1 . 


True 


?. 


. False 


3. 


False 


4. 


True 


5. 


True 


6. 


False 


7. 


False 


8. 


False 


9. 


Fal se 


10. 


False 


n. 


True 


12. 


True 


13. 


Fal se 


14. 


True 



I 



7 points for each correct answer 
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Act1vit;y 2 • ' ' • > 

. ■ ^ ■ ■ > . . ■ 

Instructional , ^ ■ 

Objective: As a result of this activity, students wilVbe able to 
list and Identify the purposes of some major agencies 
that controlled the economic life of the country during 
World Wars I and 11 and the results of their work. 



^tater1als^ 



Excerpts~ilnk, A.S. American Epoch . 
Other--Agenc1es Chart 



Special Directions 

to the Teacher: ' 

For this activity they can merely skim the specific ^q^s 
of the Link handouts to find the asencles and then gfijjL 
• back and read more carefully the section when they acTOally 
fill out the chart. 

Their textbook as well as a number of books' in tlie school 
library *may have some of this InfornBtion. / 

This activity should take no longer than two class periods. 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Have the students examine the way 
the government handles the produc- 
tion, distribution and supply of 
^goods skirl ng wartifne. Have them 
define these three economic terms : 
production, distribution and supply 

Give them time to skim read pp. 
207-213 and 50'9-513 in -Link. As 
they skirti these articles they need , 
to write down all the agencies . 
established during the wars that 
controlled the production, distri- 
bution and supply of goods during 
j^arfrme.. Qace th.ey_Jiav.e cQ]iip.lQted__. 
their lists then as a class choose 
eight to ten of the major agencies 
they want to know more about. . 



Defi ne- -producti on, distribution, 
and supply 



Skim read pp. 207,-213 (World War I) 
and 509-513 (World War II) in Link 
Handout. .Write down the names of 
any agencies which were created to 
regulate or control the production, 
distribution and supply of goods. 



Have tiiom construct a chart with . { 
columns for the name of the agency, ; 
Which v/ar it was lassociated with, ; 
the agency's purposes and the ^ : | 
results of the agency's work. Some i 
agencies they might choose to 
investigate further, as" well as a 
sample chart, are included. ^3,9 



After choosing eight or ten agencies 
construct a chart with columns for 
the name of the agency, the war it 
ms associated with, the -agency's 
purposes, and the results of the 
agency's work . 



Activity 2 (Continue<^ 



,.•.■3 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



• For the following questions ask 
the students to use their text- • 
books, the. Link handout and the 
library books. 

.1) Why did the go v^rnrrent estab- 
lish these agencies? 

2) Did .these agencies alter vmges 
and/or prices? 

3) Were' certain products rationed? j 
If Ho, which ones? 

4) Ask which agencies-, 'if any, were 
necessary. . ' 

5) In World Wars I and II v^fho or 
what was actually controlling 
the total econon^y of the coun- 
try? 



Using your textbook, handouts and. 
library books, answer the questions 
the teacher poses to you . 



AGENCIES CHART 
■ WWI or WWII 



War Production Board 

.Office of Production Management 

i)ffice of Price Administration 

War Manpower Cofisnission 

War labor Board 

War Industries Board 

Food Administration 

Shipping Board 



War Labor Policies Board 



U.S. Railroad Administration 
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Purpose 



V Result 



I 
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Act1vit;y 3 



Instructional , ^, ^ 

Objective: As a result of this study, students will be able to identify 
way^ In which nations pay for a war. ^ 



Materials: Link, A.S. American Epoch . 



Special Directions 1 

to the Teacher: I . 

The Link pages which a»*e noted give the ansv^ers to the 
questions. Above average students ca'n deal with these 
Link pages on their own. For other students who may find 
this material difficult, allow them to work In groups. 

Two class periods should be sufficient for this actlvityr 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



•I 



.Ask the students how much they 
think World War I and World War II 
cost? WW! - $33,500^000.000 

mfl ' $321,212,605,000 * .. 

Why do, they think Worldlier 11 
cost so much more than Wdrld War 
I?. (Possible ansv/ers: more global, 
lasted longer for Americans, more . 
expensive machines and equipment^ 
more extensive use of Air Force, 
more direct aid to allies). 

m ■ ■ 

Have the students read pp^ 205-207, 
513-518 In Link. Ask them to 
define: bonds, surtax, 

'estate tax, graduated Incone tax, 
excess profits tax. 



1 n to two se cti ons : t" 
Under each cate- ! 



Divide the board 
Taxes and Loans, 
•gory place the appropriate congres- 
sional acts from each v/ar and Iden- 
tify the' major components of the 
'act. . (Answers are found in the 
Link pages) . 



Estimate the cost of World War I 
and -World War II to the American 
publix. . . 



Define: bonds, surtax, estate tax, 
graduated income tax. excess profits 
tax. 



look over the l^ahdout aga in and 1 1 s t 
on the board the taxation acts and 
the loan acts , with the major compo- 
nents of eacli'. 



Activity 3 (Continued) 



V Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Have the students answer the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1) Did the wealthy benefit from 
the war or v/as their relative 
wealth diminished? Do you 

/ agree with the claims of many 
reformers that the poor fight 
wars for the benefit of the 
rich? 

2) Did the national debt increase? 

What consequences do the stu- 
dents think this would have on 
future genet'ations? ■ 



Answer questions by referring to ' 
information Included in the Link's 
reading, pp. 2i35-207, 517-518. 



I 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Activity 4 



Iri^tructional , ^ ^ , . ..jr. 

Objective: As a result of this activity, stucjeftts will be able to identify 
legislation and court cases that deal with civil rights during 
wartime. The students also should be able to compare and con- 
.trast the treatment of Gentian-Americans in World War I and 
Oapanese-Americans in World War II. 'I 



Materials: Films trip- - Relocation of Japanese- Americans: Right or Wrong? 
Photo Aids— Anti and Pro War Cartoons of WWI . 

Relocation of Japanese-Americans: Right or Wrong? 
Excerpts-=^Editors. This Fabulous Century 1910-1920 . 

^Editors, This Fabulous Century 1940-1950 . 
Link, A..S. American Epoch. 
Other-- Li bjrary Books . , 



Special Directions - 
to the Teacher.: 

This activity is a high interest one. 
\ five class periods. 




ould take four* nor 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities' 



Show the students the pro-war and 
anti-war posters. Ask them how they 
think a government, at v/ar might react 
to these? Would mos.t governments 
feel that they had a security problem? 
Why is there more concern for national 
security durincj v/arttme?. Do govern- 
nffints sonietimcs overreact to real or 
imagined throats? 

During World Viar 1 the government 
established the Ccinnnttee pn Public 
Information. What was its purpose? 
Why did the government not establish 
a §.1mi Ta r coniiin' tl^'o" i n T'ioVl d T-la r ,TI? 
(See Link, pp. 213-214. 525-526) 

Have the class idLntify the , Espionage 
and Sedition Acl^ passed during World 
War I. (Link. pp. 2H-216) 
Optioaal: . If Ll;e Alien and 



\;^Copy right i'eVnrr:,Liun Not Rrantnd 



Study the pro-war and anti -war pos- 
ters. Then answer the questions 
posed by the teachfer. 



Identilfy the Committee of Public 
Informption. 



Identif^l the Espionage and Sedition 
Acts. ' • ■ 



2^ 



Activity 4 (Continued) 



Teacher Activities 



' Student Activities 



Sedition Acts of T798 have been 
studied previously, have the stu-., 
dents compare and contrast these 
with th.e Espionage and Sedition. ; ' 
Acts, How did the Supreme Court 
in 1919 uphold the Espionage Act 
. in. Sehenck v. United States? (Link, 
p. 526) \ i 

.How did the Supreme Court" rule Mn . 
T944,on the Espionage Act in 
Hartzell v. United States? (Link, 
p.. 526) . ^ * . 

.Compare and contrast these twOv 
court cases and es^lain the two 
court rul'ings. , - 

, # ■ • 

Ask thd students if they think the 
• Espionage and Sedition Acts seri*^ 
ously abridged. Americans' .First 
Amendment ri ghts? Divide- them into 
siietl groups and let each group' , 
discuss whether rights were . ' 
^bridged or not. A. spokesperson • 
"for each group should relate that - 
group's feelings tQ the rest of the 



^ cjass 



"Ask the clasr. what groups wi thin the 
United States would bis particularly 

"suspect- during World War I? (We 
were at v/ar with all the Central 
Pov/ers, but Germany was the -real 
threat so the German- Americans 
were singled out) . " ^ 

Ask what group^ within the United 
States. would be suspest -in World 
l?a r 1 1 ? "( Japan6se - ATi*r1 cans" and- -7" 
German Bund or Ainerican Nazi Party 
members) Wh:?' was there very little 
foar- af the Cerman-Aui-^^rl cans ih 
Worl d^lar 11? (Link, pp. 625-627) 



Investigate the court's ruling in 
Sehenck v. -Uaited States and compare 
this with the 1944 court ruling in' 
Hartzell v. United States. 

Compare and contrast these two court 
cases and explain' the tw6, court rul- 
ings. 

i)o you think the Espionage and * 
Sedition Acts seriously abridged 
An«r levins' First Aiiendment rights? 
Discuss this in grougs. Select, a 
spokesperson $nd let him or her 
relate yoUr group's feelings to the 
rest of the class. 



Decide which group or group? within 
the United States would be particu- 
larly suspect • in World War I. ^ .1 



Da the, same for World War Ui' 

-Answer-from -t^Q -L^'nk -Handout -why -there 
was little fear of the German- Americans 
in World Viar II . .". ' 



Activity 4 (Cdntinued) 

, Teacher Activities 



Divide the Qlas«^>in half. Have one 
half research.\«a''t happened to the 
Germap-Americans in World War I. 
Have the other half reseaT^ch the 
poaition of the Japaffiese-Ainerj cans 
in World War 11. (Library books-» 
This Fabulous Century Handouts, 
Photo-afds and Fil.nistriD on , 
Japanese, Link Handouts) 

Each side is to show what happened" 
to the group tjiiey researched - ^ 
through a. series of political car- 
toons. Each side will take on6 ; 
half of the rpdni to display their, 
work. (Group on Japanese- Anieri cans 
shoul d di spl ay phbto-ai ds . ) Make 
slire the group working on the 
Japanese-Americans discuss the ' 
court rulings in Koren^tsu v. 
United States and ex parte .endo. 



, Library research projects. 



After the presentations, the class 
should discuss what similarities 
and what differences they see in 
the treatment of German ^Americans 
In World War I and of Japanese*^ 
Americans.' in World War II. What 
accounts for the ' difference 1n< _ 
'treatriient? What "r tQhts'of Teach " ^ ^ 
group'were violated? How could [ 
the government justify its actions? 



i: 



Students will develop and display 
political cartoons depleting either 
the life of the Genran-Ajnericans 
during World War I or the life of 
the 'Japanese- Americans ^during World 
War 11. \ . . ^ * « 



Each side ^nl choose a spokesperson 
to 'i?xpla1it what happened during the 
war. Any relevant court cases- . V 
should be identified. , (Group- on, ^ 
Japanese- Americans should shoW the 
filmstrlp to the class. Let your 
classiiiates discuss whether they 
think the treatment of the Japanese- ^ 
Am^cans was right or wrong.) 

Class discussion in which the treat- ' 
n^nt of' German-AiTierl cans in World 
War I and. Japanese-Americans in World 
War 11 will be compared and contrasted, 
Students will arlalyze the information 
and draw their own generalizations/ 
conclusions. , 



Activity 4 (Continued) 

' Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



What alternatives did the govern- 
ment have in* handling these si gia- 
tioRS? Do the students thin! 
U.S. would handle the situatijlh in 
a simi'lar manner today? 

Ask the class to' dec^*^,^e 
thejf^lnk the &overnn«nt was jus- 
tified."" in its treatment of these 
groups. 




t 

V 



V 
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Activity 5 - 



Instructional / 

Objective:/ As a result of this activity, students will be better 
" , able to conduct interviews, do research, and compare 
and contrast what happened to various groups during the 
Seconal liorld 'War. - . / 

• • • 

■ • • ; ■ ^' . . . ■ ■ \ ■ • ■ 

Materials': "Excerpts— Link, A. S. American Epoch , 503-53Q. 

. . Manchester. W. 'The Glory and The Drearn > \ 

Handout— Interview Sheet . . \^ 
Others-library Books ' . 



Special Directions 
to the Teacher: 



These last two activities will deal with V'lorTd War II only. ■ 
Howevef,^ you may^ want to apply ^wtiat they learn from-thls 
actlvi'ty to other wars. 

■ ■ ■ ' . . ■ • . ' • ■ ^ 

Most school- libraries have a large WoMd War U collection^ 

wiU utilize this collection. *. ? ' 



and this activity m 



This activity can be covered in two class periods, 

■ ■ - 4 ■ ■ ■ ■■ 



Teacher Activities 



.Student Activities^ 



Divide the class into five gr.oiips. 
Each group v\;i 11 research one of 
the foil ovn'ng World War 11 Home- 
front groups: 1. Blacks 2. Women 
3. Blue-collar workers '4. Business 
Executives ■ (include thope in the 
transportation, clothing, food, 
fuel, and, weapons industries), . 
5. Scientists and medical people. 
Give them titne in the library to^ 
research their gr'oup and what life 
was like f^r this ^roup during 
World 1/a.r II. _ Also tell them to 
check. their handouts . 

'Tvery class "member "of ^each "group "" 
must interview one person from * 
the Home front grouf) they are 
researching, (See the attached 
•interview sheet?)' The class may 
■ use this interview sheet or design 
one 0/ their own. 



Research the group 
are assigned to. 



t 



you choose or 



Tnfe rvi ew one "person from this "Home 
front group you are researching. 



* 



Activity 5 (Continued) 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Each group should present their find- 
ings to the class in skit fom) or 
through a collage v^fith captions. \ 

When the groups are finished", ask the 
class. Which groups fared the fcfest? 
Which group suffered the most? What 
evidence can you cite to support your 
opinion? 



Present your findings to the class 
in skit form or through a collage 
with captions. 

Decide which groups prospered, 
which groups stayed the same or 
did worse during the war. 



r k 
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INTERVIEW SHEET , 

Ask a person from your assigned group, what changes occurred In your 
life during World War 11 as far as the following areas are concerned? 

Job opportunities ' ' 



Wages 



■ % 



Prices 



Buying pov/er 



•if. 



Food supply 



Fuel supply 

V 



Nev; discoveries or advances " 



■ I 



Fadsjind fa.sMons . 



What other differGnces did the war make in your life? 



1' 



Activity 6 



Instructional * 

Objective: After' playing all or ^aft of. this game, students should be abk 
, to simulate sohie Homefront situations. • % 

'Materials: Simulation— Homefront, , ' 

Special Direcftions * 

to^he Teacher: " • 

^ . This/ganffi is suitable for all levels. You need to pick and 
choose from this .gan« what suits your needs, 'Two or three 
activities from the simulation would probably give the 
' students a good feel for the Homefront. According to the 

directions, 'the simulation can last twenty class periods. 
: — ^ ■ jf yQy have doj\e some of the other activities in this set, 

you probably would not want to spend more than four or five 
class periods on this simulation. . 



Teacher Actiylti'es 



Student Activities 



, After, you* fiave selected the parts of 

' this simulation yotf wish to use, 

assign them to the clasus- .J 

■ . . ' ■ ■ « ' s. 



You will participate in som of the 
activities of the Homefront simula- 
tion. ♦ , 



5» * 
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ACTIVITY SET EVALUATION 



I. . Answer the "True-FaTse Pretest" once again. 

11. List and give the purposes of five* agencies which controlled 
the economic life, of the country during World Wars I and II. 

. A. ■■ ' ■ ■ . ■ . ■ • 

"■. --^ . ' ' . ■ ' ■ ' ' ■ ■ ' ■ ^ ■ 

' ■ . B. • 



E. . " ^ - ' , ' ^ 

nr. Identify the following acts and court cases: 

A. Espionage Act , 

; • ■ ■ ' . ' ■ 

B. Sedition Act - ' 

C. ^henck v. United States 
r Korematsu v.^ United States 



E. Hartzell^/ United States 




IV. Hovi v/as each war financed^ Explain the ways in which the tax ' ' 
structure was changed. -. What new ways did- the governii^nt find 

tOxTaise money? / / 

Create a fictional cfifiracter and through the eyes of tJiis charac 
^ ter write' a story abfut a Gcrn\an-terican inllorldli/ar T 
- Japanese- Afiieri can in World War II. 

VI. Draw a political cartoon depicting the situation during World 
War 11 of one uF the folloin'nn groujis: Blacks. Wnmenv Bluo 
Collar Workers, Bus inen^ LxecuLlves or iiiedical /science pL-oj>lc>. 

* • . . ■ 

VII. List TO niaj^}r points that Manchester mal;es about tho Howe front , 
• iiv his" chapter. *^52 
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NOTE TO THE TEACHER: , • ' 

The Amertcan Presidency has been defined as the world's most powerful 
and den^Hi^g job. The Presidency carries with it multip^ powers, and 
thg President must pla^-a-number of rotes. Through this uni\ t-he students 
will see the complexity of the, decisions a Presicfent roust make and gain 
sonie insight as to the process whereby those decisions are made. The stu- 
tots will observe the fact the decision^ are not made In a vacuian but 
rather each dectS'ton a President ro^kes has ramifications and consequences. 

This act>vity set can be done as one unit though it is certainly not 
necessary to do it this way. Activities 1 and 2 coutd-be "done at. one time 
during the year, and the specific decisions could be dealt with a^they 
fit in. chronologically with the course. . ' 

Average, above average and advanced students will benefit from this 
activity set. Highly irwtivated, capable students may' undertake a number^ 
of difficult readings to gain greater insight into the proces^s^f presi- 
dential decislon-makiftg. These more difficult readings are clearly inden- 



tlfled for the teacher. Thes^ readings must be read by the, teacher so 

' ' ' ■'' • ■ ' ■ •' ' ' ■ ' ^ ■ ■ ■ 

that he or she iias the hackgroiind necessary to deal with the students ' 

questions. ' . \ ■ ' ' 

The charts Wd some of th# handouts provide examples of the types of 

materials one can\ use, but the individual ^eacher and her students may find' 

It better to modify these or conpletely redo them. 

.- — irhe Acti v i ty Set £ val uat ion -qties t i ons ^inc 1 uded at the ^d of th is 



activity set may be\ altered or some may be deleted according to the needs 



of the class. The answers to the section on the Presidential Powers are 
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found in Activity t. * The answers to the others are in the readings, hand- 
outs arjd in the appropriate activity. 



RESOURCE HATERiALS INCLUDED 
IN THE ACT1|ITY SET 



For the Student 



No. Per 
Act. Set 



AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS: 
, Fil^trtp (Sound) 



•7 



Presidents and Precedents . (Published by Educational 

Enrichment) (New York Times) Culver qity, Calif: 
Social Studies School Service, (Cost = $210.00). 

"To Lead A Nation ..." O'ublishedby EMC Corporation) Culver 

tity, Calif: Social Studies School Service, (Cost = 

$84.00). 



BOOKS: 



Buggey, Jo Anne*, and Tyler, June;! "To Lead A Nation..." 
An Introduction to the American Presidency . St. .Paul 
Minn.: EMC Corporation. 1974, (Cost « Included with 
films trip). . 

Buggey, Jo Anne, and Tyler, June. "To Lead A Nation..." 

Wher's Guide . St. Paul, Minn.; EMC Corporation, , 
1974, -(Cost = Irypluded with filmstn'p). 



EXCERPTS FROM BOOKS: 



Borden, Morton, ed. America's Ten Greatest Presidents. 

Chicago: Rand McNally'-S Compar\y, 1961, 62-53, 221 - 
224. 

I ■ 

Chinard, Gilbert. Thomas Jefferson: The Apostle of 

Americanism. Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan 
Press,' 1964, J96-424. * . 

Link. Arthur, S. American Epoch :_ A History of the United 
States Si nee the 1 890 's . New Yoric Alfred A. Knopt, 
^955, 192-196. 

Morris, Richard. Great Presidential Decisions: State 
, Papers tftat Changed the Course of History. New York: 
' Harper & Row, Publishers. 1973, 56-68, 3/5-387. 



10 



10 



Id 



10 



*Pottei*, Oavid M. Lincoln and His Party in the Secession 

Crisis . New Haven: ' Yale Univfersity Press; 1957, 
: 322-375. ' 

Saridburg, Carl. Abraham 11 ncol n : The War Years ^ 1 861 -^1 864 . 
New York: . Dell Publishing CompafWt Inc., 1975, 54-65 

Schlesinger, Arthur M, Jr. A Thousand Days: John F. 
Kennedy in the Mhite House . Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1965, '794-819. \ 

Truman, Harry S. Memoirs: Years of Trial and Hope . 

Garden Ci ty, N.Y.: Doubleday Conpany, Inc. , 1956, 
« 432-450. 



No. Per 
Act. Set 



10 



WORKSHEETS: 



Activity Set Evaluation 

Interview on the Cuban Missile Crisis 

Limits on Presidential Poweir' 

Presidential Decision Chart 

The Presidents of the United States 

Ratings of the Presidents 

Roles of the President • 

Sources of influence 

Steps in Presidential Detfis ion-Making 

Truman- 



Other: 



Plays 



I 



I 



President's Choice: Decision Makers. (Published by 

■ Relevant Instructional Materials) Culver City, Calif: 
Social Studies School Service, (Cost « $15.00). 



♦Note: Copyright Permission not granted. Book is included 
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10 
30 

30 



35 
35 
35 
35 
70 
35 
70 
35 
35 
35 
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RESOURCE HATERIALS ALSO RECOMpNDED 



Morris, Richard, ed. Great Presidential Decisions; State 
Papers that Changed the Course of Histo.ry . New York: 
•Harper & Row, Publishers* 1973. ~^ 

Neustadt, Richard E. Presidential Power: Ti^ Politics of 
leadership . New York: John Wiley & Sorts, Inc., 196Q. 

Rosslter, Cllntoft. The American Presidency, fifew York: 
The New American Library of Wprld Literatifre, Ine., 
1956, 31-53. 

Schleslnger, Arthur M: Paths to the Present. CanSbrldge, 
Nass.: The Riverside Press. 1964, 104-105. 

Sorensen, Theodore C. Decision-Making in the White Ws^ . 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1953, 18-19,' 
4*3-84. 
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MAIN PURPOSE OF THE ACTIVITY SET 



I. CONCEPTS . 
Power 

Decision-Making 



U. OBJECTIVES ' 
1. Knowledge 



Activity Number 



Students will understand the process of Pres1#nt1al deci- 
sion making . Including the alternative choices of decl-.., 
slons which have been made and consequences of these, 
choices. - :^ ! . 

Students win know the criteria used by some professional 
historians In evaluating America's Presidents. 

Students will know the type of groups of people^ the. * 
'President depends on for input into declsion-nmklng. 

Students will understand -the reasons why Presidents roust 
be responsive to their constituents. ' v 

Students will be able to understand the different ways In 
which Presidents handle various prob^lems. . - 

Students will oaln knowledge- about the powers and roles of 
the President and about the bound^Vies of his power. 

Students will learn the five steps tha.t everyone shoiild 
take in making a decision. * . 



5.6*7 



4.5.6,7 

5,6,7 
1 .2 



i 
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2. Skills 



Students win locate Information ^abouj Presidents, their 
decisions, and citizen reaction to these decisions through 
library research and personal Interviewing techniques. 

Students will solve some" of the problenis of group work and 
-group interaction .L ^_ i 



4,5,647 



2,6 



Students will re-word and re-work handouts^ charts and 1,3>4,7 
other materials to more nearly reflect their needs. . - 

Students will associate the appropriate presidentlaT power 1.2 

with the proper role. ' , i • 

Students win improve their listening and speaking skills. 1,2,3,4.5,5.7 



V 
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II. OBJECTIVES (CoQtlnued) ' ' u Activity Nuniber 

3, Valuing . ■ • 

Students will be able to analyze their values about .the 1,2 
changes in ihf scope an.^ po^er of the Presidency. 

• Students will analyze theif' values about the democratic 4,5,6,7 
• , - processes in. decision-making. • 

• 4. Responsible Behavior ^ , 

' Students will evidence good citizenship in ^ ■ 3.5,6,7. 
by learning to differentiate between positive . and nega- 
i". tive ways. of* differing with someone.' * ' . > 

Students wll] cope with the consequences of decision- 5,6,7 • 

. * making. v.." ' . - , . ^ * 



If 



■1 ■ 



at 




1 ., y 



• .25.9 
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Activl 




Instructional * . 

Objective: Following this lesson, students will be able%o Identify -the 
, * powers and roles df the President' and correlate the parttcu- 
lar powers with the particular roTes. 



Materials: , Books--Buggey and Tyler; 



"To Lead^A Nation^,. ." An Introduction 



• to the Amertcan Presidency , pp 
Handouts— Limtts on the Presidential Power ^ <: 
The Presidents, of the United States . 
Roles of the Pr'esi dent 

Tugwell, ' "Proposed Constitutional Po^^ers for the 
Presidency" (Master 19- To lead-A Nation...") 
Other— Article II*Const1tutton (fextbookl ~ " ~~~ 



Special D1 recti ens ; - ' ' . . 

to the Teacher: • ■ 

If previously the' students have studied the roles and "powfers 
^ of the President, then this activity can be abbreviated ami , 

parts of it can be i&ed as review activities. 

' ■ , ..■ <■ ■. ' 

This activity can be used with average tJjrough advanced 
" students. The Rexford Tugwell exercise should probably be 

used with above average and/or advanced students. 

the teacher should use his or her own discretion as to which 
of these activities should be used as. homework assignniehts..f 

\ This activity, should not expend over. nwre. than two or three ^ 

\ class periods'. 



Teacher Activities 
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Student Activities 

' I ■ ' •* - - 



Ask the students what Presidents they 
know. Encourage them to recall 'some- 
thing that these Presidents did. 
Then passout the chronological list 
' of the Presidents of the Uhited States. 
. ■ ♦ 

-Jtoi the 5tiideiitS--seem stimulated and 
interested in the Presidents, and the 
Presidency, begin to turn the discus- 
sion to' the powers the American Presi- 
dent has been gi ven . See what powers 
they can recall from earlier studies 
^of the Presidency. When they have*" 
.liarned all they can renumber, have 
them read Article 11 of the , . 



Discuss the Presidents of the United 
States. ' Try to_connect at least one 
4n£jor event, art or decision with 
each President mentioned. 



_JLQok over the chronDlagl^al. list of. 
the Presidents of the United States. 

Recall tiie powers given to the Presi- 
dent in *the Const1|ut1on. * 

'Read Article II or the Constitution. 
Add any powers to the list that the 
class may have forgotten. 



V iiV 
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Actlviity 1 (Continued) 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



\ 



Constitution and fill in any powers 
they may have 'forgotten. Uo^they 
think Presidential power has increasec 
since the writing of the Constitution! 
The teacher may wiant to emphasize 
th^t today Presidents actually pre- 
,sent their own legislative program, 
' theilr appointment power is 'much 
greater since there are so many 
officials in government and in the^ 
White House staff itse-lf, and, in ^ 
times of crisis at hon^ or abroad • 
people look to the President for . 
solutions. 

Hand out a copy or read Rexford 
Tugwell^s "Proposed Constitutional 
Powers for the Presidency." Do they 
agree or disagree with Tugwell? 
Which pdwers in the Constitution / 
might they change? Which powers do 
they see as important? Record their 
answers. This exercise might be used 
..with, above avei^age an^ advanced stu- 
dent. ' 

What limits, if any, do students see 
on the President's powers? After 
some discussion* hand out "Limits -on 
Presidential Power." Do they agree 
or disagree with his list? 



Given the list of Presidential powers 
the students should be able to see 
what roles the President plays. 
First, with the class as a whole, 
-define the word role ' 4, e. fimctionaT 
aspects of the Presidency. 



List oh the board the Roles of the . 
President, After they have exhausted 
their knowledge on 'this, hand out 
the "Roles of' the President" chart. 
Encourage them to .compare and. con- 
trast this chart with the roles they 



Discuss whether or not the President's 
powers have increased over the years. 
If ^so,' what evidence can be given to 
support this?" 



Read Tugwel 1 ' s arti cl e . Wri te d'own 
whether you agree or disagree with 
each of his proposals. Discuss the 
answers. Decide which powers, if 
any, need to be changed. Also, 
decide which powers, .if any, are 
HKjre important. , . . 



Discuss any limits on the' President's 
powers. Should there be less or more? 

Re^d "Limits on Presidential Power."- 
Discuss it and as a class decide 
whather you agree or disagree with . 

Define- the word: role 



Write dowa all the role$ 
plays in American life. 



the President 



Read the "Roles of the President'.' 
chart and compare and contrast these 
roles vfith the ones on the board.. 



2Sl 
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Activity ! (Continued) 


* ■ • ■ ^ 




• • • • • 

leather) Activities 

" • . ^ . . • » 


student Activities 

. ■ f 




t • ■ ' ■ — -'-7- ■ •> • — - 

* 

- Jja'\^'e on the boards They may want" to 
change the wording or categories of 
; the chart. 


As a class, decide if changes are 
needed in the chart. . 

♦ * 

* a 




Each student should have a rist of 
the Presidential powers and the hand- 
out "Roles of the President." Have 
each student put the presidential 
power "under the correct role of the 
President. 


Take the list of Presidential powers 
and 'place each power under the appro- 
priate role. ' . 




ror exaiT^ie. 








' Role 


• Power 






Commande rs,i n Ch 1 ef 

■* ■ 

r 


Commander- fn-Chief 
of the Anaed 

rOrCBS 

•* * 


• < 


\ 


Chief Diplomat 

* J, 


Makes Treaties, 
Appoints Ambass.- 
adores (Both, with 
• the advice and con- 
sfent of the Seriate] 






Chief Executive 

V • 

• « 


' ■ ■ 1 ■ ■ ■ " ' '**'•' 
Makes appointments. 

(with advice and 

consent of the 

Senate), Sees laws 

are carried out. 

May require opin* 

ions in writing of 

the officer of 

each executive 

dept. . . ' 






* H^ad of State 


*Host. to foreign 
diplomats 
lLL*CereniQnial ahair- 
fan of some worthy 
cai^se 










■ 1 

• 


Chief legislator , 

m 


* State of the Uolon 
message 

*(Tod9y he actually 
proposes legisla- 
tion) Ccill Congress 
into special ses7 
slon 
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Activity 1 (Continued) 

Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Party Leader 



*Head-of party and 
usually' controls 
party macMnery 

*Canipaigns for his 
own re-election 
and that of his 
party .membersl * 



^Not specifically stated in the 
Constitution, but are conwionly prac- 
ticed by Presidents today. 



The abov# 'average students will prob- 
ably be able to transfer the powers 
In Article II -to the "Roles, of the 
President" handout without much dif- 
ficulty. For a'Jerage students or 
above average students who have some . 
difficulty with this activity, you 
may want to re^d pages 15-28 in "To 
lead .A Nation.. \" An Introduction to 
the terican Presidency . y 

Si.. J 



V 



■ ' LIMITS ON PRESiDENTIAl P^WER' 

A(iopted fromj Rossiter, Clinton, The American Pines 1 dency , New York: The 

New ADieH cart Library of World Literature. Inc^,. 1956, 31-53, 



1 . Congress 



2. Federal Administration 



3. Party 1n/<ff>pos1tiion 



4, Federal system (state powers) 



.5, Free enterprise system (busljiess comnunlty) 



6. Foreign alliances 



7. U.S. public opinion 



I 



J 



i 
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HE PRESIDENTS OF THE UlilTED STATES 



George Washlngtpn^ 
JodrAdaiBS 
Thomas Jef%rson 
Oaioes MadlsQ^ 
James Monroe 
John Q. Adants 
Andrew Jackson 
Martin Van Buren 
William H; Harrison 

John ^jf^fi'^. 
Janffis K. Polk 
Zachary Taylor. 
Millard Filtore 
Franklin Pierce 
James Buchanan 
Abraham Lincolrj 
Andrew Johnson . 
Ulysses S. Grant 
R«therforcf B, Hayes 
James A Gi^rtield 
Chester A. Arthur 
Grover Cleveland 



Benjamin Harrison 
Grover Cleveland 

William MQKinley 
Theodqre Roosevelt 



■ \ 
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Wtniara H. Taft 
Woodrow Wilson 
Uarren 6. Harding 
Cajvtn Coolldge 
Herbert Hoover 
Frianklln D. Roosevelt 
Hiirry S. TruBian 
Dwight D. Elsenhower 
John F. Kennedy 
Lyndon B. Johnson 
Richard H* Nixori 
Oeralcl R. Ford 
Jas^s Earl Garter 



•ft. 



{ 
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ROLES OF inrPRESIDENT ' \ 

(Taken frm Quiz #2 "The Shaping of the Presidency*' from To Lead a Nation) 



President 



Commander 
in 

Chief 



Chief 
Executive 



Chief 
D1plotl|a1 



Head 
of 

State 



Chief 
Legislator 



■.^i;^ Party 
Leader 



f 
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Activity 2 



Instructional 

Objective: After watching the fllmstrlps and studying the readings, 
students should be able to fill In the "Roles of the 
President" chart and list some major PresldentiaT decl? 
slons. 



4 



Materials; 



\ 



Fllmstrip— Presidents and Precedents 

"To Lead A Nation... " 
Handouts^-The 'Presidents of the Uni ted States 
Roles of the President 



Special Directions 
to the Telpher: 

Y6u may use a.!! of the* filinstrlpS' mentioned or just 



some 



of . them. Tine constraints and the. student's Interests ^ 
may dictate how many of the fllmstrlps you wish to use. 
You may decide to choose, just one or two Presidents] from 
the jl9th and 20th centuries rather than the number jinclu- 
ded here; Both the "To Lead A Nation..." and the 
**Presi dents and Precedents " series have excellent Teacher's 
Guides, booklets ( Our Presidents and Their Times ), faack- 
ground Infdrma'tlon, stencils, readings, bulletin board 
material and quizzes. Depending on jiow nany fllmstrlps 
you use, this activity could take from two to four class 
■perlo'ds. , 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



The flr^t, second and third fllmstrlps 
with accompany ihg cassettes of "To 
Lead A Nation. .." and the fllmstrlps 
and cassettes of specific Presidents 
from Presidents "and Precedents give 
a good overview of the Presidency, - 
the roles the President must play and 
some Important decisions made by each 
As they watch the fllmstrlps, have 
.the . J t uden ts f 1 1 1 . out the "Rol es of . 
the President" chart for those 
Presidents discussed; also have them 
list on the chronological list of 
the Presidents important decisions 
these parti cuTjar Paps 1 dents made. 



After watching the assigned film- 
strips, fill in the "Roles of the 
President" chart for those Presidents 
discussed. 

On the chronological list of the , ^ 
Presidents, add any important d^i^ 
slons a particular President made. 
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Activity 2 (Continued) 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



With the role chart and the list of 
the Presidents in their hands, have 
the students watch filmstrlp I In 
."To lead' A Nation.. .'^ and. the fllm- 
strip "George Washington" froin. 
Presldents^^and Precedents. Give them 
time to fill in both sheets. 

Again with the san« two sheets, "have 
them watch filmstrlp 11 of "To lead 
A Nation. . >" (Outstanding Presidents 
of the 19th and early 20th centuries). 
In the media center, arrange one 
station for each of the following 
Presidents: -Thomas Jefferson, JaTOS 
Monroe, Andrew Jackson, Abraham 
llncoTn and Theodore Roosevelt. At 
each station have the appropriate 
fllnistrip fro'm Presidents and Prece - 
dents , the appropriate pages marked 
In the booklet f'Our Presidents and 
Times," which c6mes with filmstrlp 
series. Presidents and Precedents, 
and any appro|)riate library materials 
on the particular President studied 
at that station. From the filmstrlp 
and readings, the students should 
be able to complete the "Roles of the 
President" chart and the decisions 
on the Presidential list, for the 
Presidents discussed. j' ' 

Filmstrlp III of "To lead A Nation... ' 
deals with the major Presidents since 
1912: Woodrow Wilson,; Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, Harry Truman, 
Dwight Elsenhower, John Kennedy, 
Lyndon Johnson arid Richard Nixon, 
jofice again the whole class can. -watch 
this fllfFStrip, and then di vide into 
groups with the appropriate filmstrlp, 
reading from the booklet, "Our Presi- 
dents and Their Tin^s" and readings 
from library materials. From these, 
the students should be able to com- 
plete the two handouts on the above 
mentioned Presidents. 



\ 
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Activity 3 



1 



Instructional I * . , ..j* ^ ' ^ 

OMectlve: As a result of this lesson, students should be able to compare 
and contrast the roles of the Presidents they have studied, 
evaluate their decisions. Identify how historians rate Presi- 
! dents and how thqy themselves would rate some of the modem 

day Presidents. 

. * • ■ ■ , 

.' ■ ' ' ' ' ■ ' ' . ■ ^• 

Materials: Handout^— Rating of the. Presidents . ^ ■ 

What^Makes a President Great {Master #5 from To . 
• , 1 Lead A Nation..." Teacher's Guide ) 

■ ■ ■ : . ■ ' " ■ ~" m , 



Special Directions . ^ 

this activity is 'optional. The teacher could omit most of 
thfs and not really Interrupt the continuity of the unit. 
Activity 4 deals with Presidential decision-making, and 
■ . although Activity 3 has some ma.teT*1althat serves as an ^ ^ 

Introduction to decision-making, one pould elimiriate Activity 3 
pr just use some parts of it. Whether one uses all of 
Activity 3 or very little of It, It can be done 1n a class 
perfod or two at nwst, because much of it can be given, as a 
hpmswork assignment. 



This activity could be a high Interest one. Students enjoy 
seeing how various Presidents were rated, and how they them- 
selves might rate some. This also generates the students / 
into thinking about what decisions a President made that 
might have determined his place in history. 



/ 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Have one or more of the students read 
''What Makes a President Great" to the 
rest of the class. Allow them time 
to reflect on what they learned froiti 
the films trips and readings. 



Oistribute the "Rating of the Presi- 
dents" handout . G1 ve them time to , 
see where the historians rated the 
particular Presidents tiiey h^ve stud- 
ied. Do they agree or aisagree with 
the historians' decision?. i« , 



One or more students r^ad aloud "What 
Ma'kes a President /Great." 

Given the informazion from the film- 
strip and the readings,- discuss what 
you think I makes .a President great, 
average, >^nd belo w av erage. 



Study th^ "Rating of the Presidents" 
handout.^ Discuss whether you agree, 
ior ^Isag^ee with the ratings. 



Activity 3 (Continued) * 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Ask the students to rate the Presi- 
dents frbm Kennecly to the present day 
What criteria do they want to use? 
They could discii^s their criteria and 
the rating of the Presidents in groups 
of four to six. t The students need to 
•go to the Tibrary and look in: Time. 
Newswefek , Congressional Digest , 
Foreign Affairs . National Review, 
' U.S. News and World Report for addi- 
tional informatipn on the Pries 1 dents 
since 1950. 

\Once they have rated the modem 
Presidents, allow them time to explair 
why they put each President in a 
specific category* : 

Did they feel that the Presidents who 
had the opportunity to make signifi- 
cant decisions were rated higher than 
those who did not? Did they rate the 
Presidents froirf 1950 on the basis of 
important decisions that they made? 

When they Vated the Presidents from 
1960 on, what did they consider some 
important deci's-ions th^t* these n^n 
made? Some possible decisions might 
be— The Bay of Pigs, Cuban MissiJe 
Crisis, Oames Meredith decision,- 
Increase in cominitment to s Vietnam, 
Johnson's decision not to run for 
re-election, Nixon's decision to bomb 
Cambodia, Nixon's decision to with- 
draw from Vietnam, Nixon's decision 
to open* relations, with Mainland China, 
Nixon's decision to resign. Ford's 
- deci si on to pardon i^i xon , -Ca rter^s 
decision to have fqrmal diplpmatic 
^relations with China. 

HM, s tuden t^ ' eval ua ti on , o? the 
??fe&.1 dli|s , .di d , they take these 
eventt%®iiow the President handled 



theift Inimaccount? 



Using the same categories as the his- 
torians, rate the Presidents from 
Kennedy to the present day. This 
should be done in small groups. 



Each group should explain their deci 
sions to the entire class. 



The class as a v/hole shoujd discuss 
their Veasons for rating Preside"hts 
as they do. 



What de'cisions did they consider 
significant? 



■ * . 

In the rating of the modern Presi- 
dents , was how he handled a situa- 
tion taken 'into account?- 



I 



S'. 



(Continued) \ ^ 

'• • . • . " 

■ * ■ ' ■■ 
\ Teacher Actlxi ttes 



Student IRctlvi^^ 



icher needs to make the -students 
tf pending presldenttiT decl-. • 
^health care,*^energy, infla- 



lyVcuss some present important issues 
on which the -President must mke some 
itnportant long-range decisions. 



.9 
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RATING OF THE PRESIPENTS 
Results of the .Poll 



Great' . 

1|. Abraham Lincoln 
Z, George Washington 
3. Franklin D. Roo|evelt 



4. Woodrow Wilson* 

5. Thonias Jefferson 



Near Great 

6. Andrew Jacks op 

7. Theodoc§ Roosevelt 

8. James K. Polk 



9. Harry S. Truman 

■ John Adams 
11. Grove^Cleveland 



IZ, Jaies Mad i sons 

13. John Quinc^^Smj 

14. Rutherford^a ' 

15. William McKinWP'^ 
le, Hilliam Howard Taft 
17.. Martin Van Buren 



Belo^ Average 

24. Zachary Taylor 

25. John Tyler 

26* Millard Fillmore 



Failures 

« 

30. Ulysses S., Grant 



i l^, Jamegf Monroe 

19. ; Herbert Hoover 

20. Benjamin Harrison 

21. Chester A. Arthur 

5 22. Owight'D; Eisenhower 

- 23, Andrew Johnson 

\fi ■ ■ ' 



Z7, Calvin Coolidge 

28. Franklin Pierce 

29. James Buchanan 



31. .Warren G. Harding 



• iSeventy-five Jiistoriaiis rated the ef fectiv^ess 'of the Presiflents. up. to 
John F. Kennecjy. , • ' - 



flHich two did they leave out?* Why do yqu sujjpose they did this? 



Adapted From: Schlesinger, Authuf M. 
. - . Paths To The Pt?esent . 

Cambr^tdge, Mass-..: The 
Riverside Pre^s, 1964, 

[ ' , pp. 13^-M. 



, . RAfm OF THf PRESIDENTS 

(ContinuetJ) . ■ 

Questions the. i)1storians took into con^sideratiom ; 
1. Was hts' Presidency during good or bad ttes? 

— • ■ ■ ' ■ , ... ■ V 

J 2. Did Jie use a creative approach to problems? 

"*"',.' . " ■ . • - * • • •"• - 

3l Was he the master of events? 

♦ 4, Dijt he use his prerogatives to advance the t>ub1ic welfare? 

5; \D1d he choose good 'men? ^ 

6.. Dtd he safeguard American Interests? 

(' ■ . ' ^ • ' .f- ' ■ . ' ■ \' 

7. Did he affect the- future in significant ways? 



i 



or 



> • •• 



"1 O /'i 
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it... 



OWe^ttJef t^is lesson, students should be able to .identify and/ 

or construt a Presidential decision-making m^del or.process.. 



Materials: Handouts — Sources of Influence ^ . / ^ , 
• / ^ . ^ steps in Presidential Decision-Making 



Special Direction's ^ ' • " 

If 'you have used! tife .last part of Act1vitj\ 3, you can nK>re 
directly set intP this activity. If you d Yd not. you probably 
need to discuss son^ recent Presidential decisions. This _ 
' '^activity should take no irore than one or two class periods.^ • 



Teacher Activities 



Studeiit Activities ' 




•Ask the students to think of one deci- 
sion they have made in the past few 
months. . On a piece of paper have them 
write down the proeess they weot 
through ^0 reach this decision.. , * 

From thisy stimulate a class discus- 
sion on how one goes about making a 
decision.! What process, do they tffi-nk 
a President might use?-. After some 
discussion i hand out Sbrensen's 
"Steps in Rresidential Decision-Mak- 
ing." Encourage them to .reword these 
•and' perhaps add or delete sorrte. Asr a 
class/ comet up' with ^sonie -steps In . 
Presidential Decision-Making. 



they wattihed -the film^'trtps, thp 
students noted a numher of important- 
'decisiprts m6e by Presidents*^ Give 

-the 3tlfd§Tits^1me to -s^hare serfte -of 

vtheS'S with each other.- {Some .deci- . 
tsions they might mention: Jefferson 
-and the Embargo Act, Jefferson and 
the Louisiana Purchase, Adams and his 
a.v0ij|ance- of Waf* with France, . 
Washington" unrflps two term preceJierft,, 
■ .Cleveland and the veteran's demands, 
r.D. 'Roofsevelt and the-Bank Holiday, 
Wilson and U. S. entry in World War . I, 



Write down one. Important decision ' 
th«rt you personally have made in the 
last few nK^nths". See if you can 
remember^ the process? you went through 
to make "that decision. 



-From i^our list of Presidential deci- 
sions, taken from the films trips and 
4? readings. 'disCuss what you consider. 
— to he ^ome-lmportanf historical 



Presidential decisions * 



> 
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Activity 4 (Continued) . - 
Teacher* Activities 



Student Activities 



Truraan and the Af&tnic Bomb, ilncoln 
and the Resupplying, of K/ , Sumter, 
Kennfedy and the.Cubah Missile Crisis) 

Ask the students what gro'ups theV 
think would be most instrumental in 
influencing presidential decisions. 
Hand out ^orensen's "Sources of 
Influence." Why do they suppose 
• Sorensen thought these groups parti- 
cularly important? See if there are 
any groupsj^they would like to add, 

Als(>, you might encourage some of . 
: your students to .react to the quota- 
< ' tions-on Sorensen's "Sourcas of 
Influence" sheet, 



\ 



Discuss and list which groups would 
be very .tnfluehtial in helping a 
'President inake up his mind. 

Read Sorensen^'s "Sources of Influence." 
Add any groups you feel have been 
omitted. from his list. 



Agree or disagree with the'quotations^ 
* on Sorensen's "Sources of Influence" 



sheet. Support your an^^er. 



■-' « 
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SOURCES OF INFLUENCE 



Adopted from: Sorensen, Theodcyf« C. Decision-Making in the Wtflte House . 

liew York: Colun^ia University Press, .1953^ pp. 43-84, 



I. . Politics 

' A* Public opinion - 

B. Pressure groups. Congress, press ♦ 

II. Advisors . 

■ A. Experts in the field • 

B. Presidential Assistants and White House Staff Advisors - - 

C. Cabinet v 

: D. Univ. people, congressmen, friends, elder statesmen ^ , ' - 
Do you agree or disagree with these .quotations? • . 

V ' ^Finally, a President's evaluation of any individual's advice is 

■ dependent in part on the human characteristics of both men." (Sdrensen, . 

^ "But advisors, however respected, are still advisors, and the 

• Constitutional Convention, after long debate as to whether the President 
; should, in effect, be required to* accept the views of his Executive 

Council, instead entrusted the final power of decision to the one man 
^with thrmost comprehensive perspective— the President." (Sorensen, p. 71 

Ili. Presidential Perspective 

Do %u agree or disagree with these staten^nts? ■ . * 

"It is not a choice to be exercised lightly. In choosing between 
conflicting' advice, the President is als5 choosing between conflicting 
advisorsV conferring recognition on some .while rebuffing others." 
(SorensenV p. 79) • " 

\ _ "The nation selects its* Presi^nt, at least in^part. for his philoso 

" phy and his' judgment and his "coriscientious' convictioh of what is Tight— 
and he need not hesitate to apply, them." -(Sorensen,. p.. 84) 
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steps In Presidential Decision-Making. _ . 

Adopted from: Sorensen, Theodore 6. Decision-making In the Whlte^Kouse 
• ' New York: Columbia University Press, 1963, p. 18-19. 



V • . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

}, Agreement on the facts r \ 

; ■ ■ ■ 1 ■ ■ .■■ ■ 

2, -Agreement on tte policy objective^ 

Is. A definition of the problem 

' ■ ^ . i . ■ . • ■ 1 • ■ ■ 

' 4. A list of all the alternative ij- 

I • , . ^ ■ _ - , ^ /' 

5. A list of consequences for each alternative 

6. A f 1 nal choice . I - i* > 



7. An ann^iuncement of the decision 
8^ A planned route for Its executipn 



Insiructional . . , . ^ « « w» 

oyectlve: Following the study of Truman's decision to f ire-MacArthur, 
^ students should be able to write or identify cyfearly the 

■ problem Truman faced, the alternatives he had. the consequen- 

ces of each alternative, the groups or people who influenced 
hito and the reason for his final decision. 



Mat.<aHal<;: . Excerpts—Truman. H.S. Memoirs 

. Plavs-~ P^residenf s Choice, pp. 8-11. 
Handoutsr-Pres i denti al Deci s 1 on Chart 
• > Truman 



Special. Directions , * ^ * 

to th^ Tsschsv** * 

There are a number of Presidential decisions ybii could role 
pl^y and get the same desired effect. R.I.M.'s President's 
Choice has a number from which you could choose. If one of 

' « the others suits your purposes better, then by all means use 

it. This activity should take no more than a day or two at 



Teacher Activities 



$tud^t Activities 



In order to see how a President makes 
a decision, stimulate the class into 
wanting to see how dn6 President ^made- 
one important decision. 

Ha.ve two different students give short 
reports on Truman and .MiicArthur so. 
everyone in the class is familiar 
with the Jiwo protagonists. These two 
assignments should be given as extra 
cred.it homework to the two^ students 
involved. 

• For homework , as1f the students i:o~~ " " 
Investigate the Korean War. Have 
them find the Who, What, When, Where, 
Why.^^nd How bf^the situation. 

Distribute the* "Presidential Decision 
Chart." 



One student will give a report on 
Trurran, stressing his Presidential 
years. Another student will report 
on Douglas HacArthur, stressing his 
service in* the Kore^ War. 



-^rite an identification for-the 
Rorean War: Who, What ^ When. Where 
Why and How. 



Activity ^ (Conttnaeid) 



Teacher Activities 



Student Activities 



Have ^e- students role play the situa- 
tion. Ose R . I . M . * s P y*e s i den t ' s Ch Qi ce 
( j>p . 8^ n 'to demons tra te Truman ' s 
dileimia). As they fote pUy this, 
have them fin out the "Presidential 
Decision Chart." FBr above average 
students (also a good resource for 
the teacher), handout Chapter 27 from 
Truman's Memoirs . Jhis gives an in-- 
depth 1 ook at Truman ' s al terfta ti yes 
and the reasons for his decision. ^ 

, As a group, or in small groups, give 
the students time to discuss the 
alternatives, the groups that may 
have influenced htm, and whether they 
feel Truman made the right decision. 

Hand out Truman's statpient. Oo they 
agr'ee or disagree with this quota- 
tion. Encourage them to support 
their opinion. ^ 



Role play Truman 's-decision to fire 
MacArthur. 

Fill in the "Presidential Decision 
Chart." ■ 



In sirall grou/s. discuss Truman's 
alternatives,. the groups tnat may 
have influenced h1m.an<i whether he 
inade the right decisipn.. 



Read TrUroan'sv statement. Agr^e or 
disagree with this quotation, but 
support your answer. 



V 



I. 



i, ■ TRUMAN 1 

• r . ■ • • ■ • • ■ ■. ■ . •* , ■ 

■■ ■ '. ' ■ . - ■ . > ■ . . 

W course, I would never deriy General ^acArthur or anyone else the 
right to differ with me in opinions. The offi da} position of the United 
States, however, is defined by decisions and declarations of the President. 
There can be only one voice in stating the position of this country in the 
field of foreign relations. This is of fundameiltal •constitutional slgm- 
flcance." ' * • 



Truman, H^rry. Memoirs by Harry S. Truman: Years of Trail an d Hope 1946> 
■ 1952, p. 355. . 1 ' 
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Activity 6 



Instructional . ^ _ 

Objective: As a result of this study, students should be able to identify., 
compare and contrast some Important Presidential decisions and 
the prc^cess used In reaching these deijrisions. 



Materials; Excerpts— Borden. M. American's Ten Greatest Presidents 

Chinard, G., Thomas Jefferson - 
Link, A.S. American Epoch 
Morris, R. Great Presidential Decisions 
*Potter, D. M. Lincoln and His Party in . the Secession 
. • ■ . Crisis. . ■ - ■ ■] 

Sandburg, C. Abraham Lincoln \ 
Plays— President's Choice , p. 10-i2. j 

^cial Directions . 
to . the Teacher : 

. Becff use of the*" difficulty of the 

Itself, this activity should be 
and advanced students. The reitd 
work. The presentations and the 
a period and a half to two full 



Teacher 'Acti vi ties 



readings and th^ subject matter 
use<i with capable above average 
ings should be assigned as home- 
discussion would probably take 
periods.: * 

. ■ - ■ . * 

*Student.Ac^iviti0s V 

.1.. -i ' .i- ^. — ^ — ^- ■ 



Divide the class into three groups. 
One group will study Thomas Jefferson 
•and his decision to purchase the > 

• .Louisiana Territory; another will . 

y^stu^ Abraham Lincoln and his deci- 
sion to resupply Fort Sumter; the 
' third group will examine Woodrow 
Wilson's decision to enter World 
War I, Give each gr6up the proper 
filmstrip, handouts, booklets, and ^ 

' 'other materials. Allow them tine in 
the media center to find other 

materials on thei r ^decision . 



*Copy right Permission' not granted. 
Book is included. 
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Have eitch group do the following acti- 
vities: 

■ ► . 

1. Fill out the "Presidential Deci- 
sion Chart" on a stencil to be . . 
run off for the rest of the class 

2. Choose three people to represent 
^ the group. One of the three will 

play the part of the President's 
can^aign manager, another will 
play the President , himself, and 

Jthe third will act as art opponenl 

of the President's decision. 

3^ Give a presentation to the cfass. 
The campaign manager introduces 
' the President with a few personal 
remarks and explains the crisis 
and th& decision made. The Presi 
dent explains his decision-making 
process, the groups which influ- 
enced h.im, and the reasons for 



When the three presentations are ^ 
finished, have each number of the^ \ 
class write a paper on the signifi- 
cance of the three decisions.. 



his decision. The opponent of the 
decision argues his point of. view 
and shows what bettef alternatives 
the President had to choose from. 



"■ « 



Activity 7 



Instructional ' ^ . , _ . ^ 

Objective: Upon completion of .this activity, students should be able to 
conduct an interview and construct interview, questions of 
. their own. They also shoul^.be able to identify .the groups 
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Materials: Excerpts— Schlesinger, A. A Thousand Days 
Plays— President's Choice, 10-14. 
, Handouts— Interview on the Cuban Missile Crisis 



Special Directions - 

to the, Teacher: < V . , ^ 

'This activity will take two or three cla"Ss periods. 



Teacher/Activities 




^ Studen.t Activities ^V>* 

i*" ' ■ ■ (■ ■■'" '■iL, : ;> 



Have the, ;s tud6nts , read ( i n ' thei r text- 
book) "about/the Cuban Missile Crisis. 
The above average and advanced stu- 
dents should read pp. 794-819 in 
Schlesinger's A Thousand Days . 

The students should parti clJJate in 
R.I.M.'s role 'play of ,*the' situation^ 
.Assign parts the day before and be 
sure that each student investigates 
the. person he or she will, portray. 

* ■ • ■ , ■ • 

After they role play the Cuban 
Missile Crisis, give them time to 
fill out the ''Presidential Decision 
Chart." 

. . ■ ■• ' ^ •■ ■ 

PrepaVe t"h| students for a library 
, asslgntet Review the use of _tM 
Reader's Guide with them. "Ask-vthem 
to locate magazine and. n?wspap#r.V 
articles on the Cuban Missile Crisi$. 
.Have them dfrecfly quote som of the 
positive and negative reactions of 
the press. Ask th^m to write a para- 
•^r^ph evaluation of th^,pj^ss reac- 
tion to Kennedy's handling W the 
situation. - . \ * 



^ Read in your textb^M afjijiut, the Cuban 
- Missile Crtsis\ 'i^-^i-^' . 

■ ■ ' , 4 ^ 

: Role play thd Situation. Investigate 
whom you are play 1r?g. i 



Fill out the "Presidential Decision \ 
Chart." 



'Jn the media center locate magazine 
and, if possible^ newspaper articles 
on iiieTul^ah l^lsslTe tris 
piece of* paper, directly quote some 
of the positive and negative reac- 
tions of the press; ' , 



Write a paragraph evaluating the 
press reaction to, l^ennedy's handling 
of the situation , 
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Activity 7 (Continued) 



Teacher Activities 



In order for them ta see how some of 
the citizens reacted- to Kennedy's 
handling of the crisis, distribute 
the handout. "Interview on the Cuban 
Missile Crisis,"* or have them design 
. a form of their own. Ask them to 
talH with at least three people who 
lived through the event. Have .them 
quote exactly their sources 'yaujswers . 

Encourage them td share the responses 
' with th? rest of the class. 

' • • • 



■* . student Activities '. * 

- : ■ ' ■ ■ .M / . —r- 

- Using either the prepared 'interview 
^ form or one th& class has constructed, 
interview at least three people who 
lived t-hrough the Cuban Missile Crjsis 
Quote ':^ouc sources; Exactly. . . 

. • . • ■ ■ ■ r •• * ^' , \ f. ' . ■■' 

Shar^ thfe responses with the relst of/ 
the class. / 

' ■ - V.» . • ■ 



INTERVIEW ON THE CUBAN HISSItE CRISIS 



1 



What do you reirember about the Cuban Missile Crisis? 



•What domestic pressures do ^you think Inf luenced Kefmedy? 



"In your opinion, what foreign pressures had an influence on Kennedy? 



What alternatives do'you- think Kennedy had at that time? 



Did they agree with Kennedy's decision at that time? 



¥_\ ... 

jji light of events .since that time, what do you think, of Kennedy's 
decision now? , . ' • ' 
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■ i ■ ■ ... _ . ■ . . 

ACirVITY SET EVALUATION ' ■ \ " 

Under which of the Presidential roles (Conmander-ln-Chief , Chief Executive/ 
,eh1ef Legislator, Chief Diplomat, .Party Leader, Head of State) would you 
put the following powers: ' ^ \ / 



f 



1. As'ks for written opinions from department he^ids 

2. Serves as. head of the Arn^d Forces \ • ; , 

3. Serves ^s Honarary Chairman of the March of Dimes ' 

4. Gives a state of the union address . 

■..f ■ ■ . ^ ' 

5. - Appoints ambassadors (with advice and consent of 

the Senjte ^ • ' 

'6. Greets vi sitting dignitaries , 
y. Appoints Federal Judiciary 

' ■ • ^ •m- .'■'*■ 

* .•■ • 'V - ■ , 

8, Campaigns for party's congressional candidate^ . 



9.' Appoints msmbers to his cabinet (with advise 
ind consent of the Senate) . ; . * Iv' 

JO. Makes treaties (with;the advica and; consent of- 
the Senate) , ^ . ^ • ^ .1 

Jl, Campaigns' for his Own ;re'->lebtion 



12. Sees that laws are carried out 



' II. 



List 5 groups or institutions that Jifight, limit the President's powers: 



2; 



. . : ^ f 



V 



HI. 



' ' ^ In .ypliii^.own mtjfSs rianie 5 key steps ir\ Presidential -Oectslon-^Making; r 
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III. 



In. your own wovds name 5;. key steps In Presidential 'Deci^on-M^kin^ 

' ' ' ■ ■ .1. ' . ■ ' ■■ 



' .■ '4. 
• • 5. 




IV, 



Naroe.. 4 groups that might Influence tbe Pr^sldenf's decisions; . 

,.. ■ .■ — — ~/\:: ■ 

■- ' ' 2. ,A ./ - ■ 

-3. ■ • : ■ ' . . - • /■ 

^* „^ ^- ^ r-- - /. ,/ 



V. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

'(Distribute a Roles of the' President chart)-. , , v . ^ 

- Choose any thcee Presidents you. haye/s^tudletf 'and- fnll in the a^ropnate 

answer for each category. . ■ ' ; • - 

, • '■.■'■/ 

VI " < ■ ■ , 

' 'why did Truman feel that he had to fire MacArth:u|? ' What^re his a,Ue.r-\ 
natives? Given the President's constitutional malitary^ole do you / : 



feel he did the right thi^S? 



vii; 



VIII. 



Write^an essay on the significance {to futuriB'^generations) of oi)e • 
presidential decisionl ^ * . ' 

Take any recent '<jr pending ^rWideRtikT^ecision and. design an inteniev 
QiTestionaire for it. , • . / , . ' 

If .another constitutional convention were to fee held today, how would;^^^ 
' you ehange thr constitutional powers and roles of the Pi^es.ident? >Jou].d 
^ you llitnt hfs pdwer in any wayt Would you expand his power? How w0uld 
you take* into consideration ,the fnodern world as you re-"^xamine the • ; 
Presidency? / - . . ' 



